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‘Package Cflour and the -Slerchandise ‘Broker 





SLERCHANDISING through 
brokers has been one of the 
main avenues of flour sales 
ever since milling outgrew 
the grist mill period. As 
methods of merchandising 
developed, a distinction was 
created between the func- 
tions of the broker and the 
jobber. The tendency 
among many mills has been 
to sell the jobber direct, 
so far as possible, and particularly in territories where 
the use of family flour predominates, and to depend 
upon the broker, where direct sales representatives are 
not employed, for representation in the bakery trade. 

The broker depended upon in such cases has usual- 
ly dealt in flour exclusively, devoting his entire time 
to building up his business in the baking industry, and 
among such other outlets as he could. The flour he 
sold ordinarily was the mill’s regular brands, the 
ones pushed to the various classes of buyers being 
particularly suited for the respective 
groups. In other words, this has been 
a class of strictly flour brokers. 

However, there is another type of 
distributor known as the merchandise 
broker, handling a varied line of food 
products. Such brokers usually spend 
their selling energy on wholesale gro- 
cers and other food jobbers, who, in 
turn, are in close merchandising contact 
with retail merchants. It is through this 
class of brokers that much of the coun- 
try’s food specialties are marketed. The 
flour broker serves an entirely different 
purpose. 

During the last few years there has 
been a marked tendency among many 
millers to devote a part of their output 
to package goods. Prepared cake flours, 
pancake flours and all-purpose flours are 
being marketed in packages. It is not 
the purpose of this article to discuss the 
wisdom of this course, but rather to con- 
sider the place of the merchandise bro- 
ker, and the regular flour broker, pro- 
viding he decides to handle package 
flour, in the mill’s merchandising plans. 














NFORTUNATELY for those food 

manufacturers who are now enter- 
ing the package field, events in the past 
have caused many brokers to hesitate be- 
fore giving such an account their full 
support. It is natural that the manu- 
facturer should feel his way cautiously, 
and avoid building up a heavy sales ex- 
pense at the start. The logical course, 
then, is to turn to the merchandise bro- 
ker, who already has established access 
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divided among a number of different lines, and were 
it not for the thought of lower sales costs, the com- 
pany, naturally, would employ its own men, doing 
nothing except selling the one line. 

However, the manufacturer usually expects the bro- 
ker, because of his previous knowledge of the market, 
to gain the same volume, at the lower cost, as would 
be obtained by a direct sales force at a much higher 
selling expense. In cases where direct sales represen- 
tatives are employed to introduce a new product, the 
manufacturer usually expects to, and does, suffer from 
a high selling cost while volume is being created. 

But it is not the manufacturer’s expectation of 
volume that troubles the broker. He is accustomed to 
that, and realizes that the manufacturer is justified in 
counting upon him to produce business. It is the 
course that may be pursued by the mill after he has 
effectively introduced the product that is his greatest 
concern. It is a sound business principle that a broker 
cannot afford to introduce a product in a market, suf- 
fering from the expenses such a procedure is bound 
to bring into his business, and then, once he has the 
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HERE is a majesty in fields of wheat 
That slope away to meet the western sky 
Like jade-green oceans where gray sea gulls fly. 
There weaves no salty froth where tall waves beat, 
Yet in the lace of shadows drifting fleet 
Across the glaucous sheen of growing grain 
Is meshed the subtle romance of a train 
Of white-winged prairie schooners passing by. 


And when the moon’s pale crescent gold hangs low 
Within a sky of Nile-washed turquoise blue, 
Above the wheat where vagrant breezes blow 
Waves scintillant with silver mist of dew, 
There comes a moment when I surely know 
The beauty of an ocean night anew. 


Lexie Dean Rosertson. 


product on a paying basis and the cost of the pre- 
liminary work completed, have the manufacturer in- 
form him that the account is no longer his, as sales 
will be handled direct in the future. 


T is just such past experiences as this, however, 

which make the broker hesitate to place his full 
selling effort back of a new product. Manifestly, the 
practice is unfair to the broker. It means that the 
manufacturer expects the broker to go through the 
expensive introductory period and then, when volume 
has been brought up to a certain point, place the dis- 
tribution in the hands of direct sales representatives. 
Inevitably, the broker loses money in such cases, and 
the history of merchandise brokerage is spotted with 
many similar instances. 

The manufacturer is the one who owns the brand 
and, other than the commission the broker receives, 
it is the former who profits most as a new product 
becomes firmly established in a market. It is no won- 
der that brokers are insisting more and more that new 
accounts pay their own way, and that they be given 
a written guaranty that the merchandis- 
ing of the product will be done through 
them for a specified length of time. 

On the manufacturer’s side of the 
question are the large number of bro- 
kers who accept almost any line that is 
offered them, and at best give it but 
little attention. Before a manufacturer 
signs an agreement with a broker, tying 
up his account for any length of time, 
he wants to be sure that he will have the 
type of brokerage representation that 
will properly introduce his product. 


ITH the conditions that now exist 

in the merchandise brokerage field, 
and it is through this channel that the 
greater part of the package flour goods 
coming on the market must be sold, the 
miller must first determine upon his 
marketing plans and be prepared to stay 
by them for some time. A broker of 
the right type will want assurance that 
the product will not be taken away from 
him and sold through salaried salesmen 
as soon as he has developed a certain 
volume for it in his territory, and only 
that class of brokers can give the selling 
effort necessary to introduce a new 
line. 

The mill which may be planning to 
put out package flour through its own 
sales force has little need for consider- 
ing this problem. But the miller who 
is dependent upon brokers cannot give 
it too much thought. In such cases the 
broker is indispensable to the miller, and, 
likewise, the broker must have the co- 
operation of the manufacturer. The 





to the wholesale trade. 

The manufacturer believes that the 
broker can introduce a new product in a 
market at a tremendously lower selling 
cost than can direct salesmen. He real- 
izes, however, that the broker’s time is 








careful selection of the right broker, a 
clear understanding of the relationship 
between the two, and active backing of 
the broker’s efforts by the mill are all 
essential factors for those companies 
planning to market package flour. 
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HE lumber manufacturing industry, after 

going through a period of bewilderment as 

to what was the matter with it, and con- 

flicting counsels and indecision as to how to 
cure the trouble, whatever it was, has recovered and 
achieved a-decision. As the flour milling industry— 
as an economic group—is in the dark woods of vacilla- 
tion and despair,—about where the lumber industry 
was two or three years ago,—it may be of interest 
and instructive to tell the lumber industry’s group 
problem story. 

Lumber, from time immemorial, has been notorious- 
ly an industry of a variable nature. As one in the 
modern sense, it emerged about 90 years ago, and 
almost from the beginning of mass production has 
tended, notwithstanding the enormous demand for its 
product in a country that has always favored wood 
for dwelling houses and many other edifices, to de- 
press its own market by overproduction. In the early 
days, this tendency was due partly to that optimism 
that characterized all pioneer and frontier entrepre- 
neurs, but more largely to a superabundance of an ex- 
tremely cheap material, namely, timber. The fact 
that the raw material was everywhere east of the 
Mississippi River, that the early saw mills were sim- 
ple affairs, and that small ones could be established 
with very little capital, resulted in an enormous num- 
ber of producing units. At one time there were 40,000, 
incredible as it may seem, and even now somewhere 
between 20,000 and 30,000. For 60 years the lumber 
industry impoverished itself by senseless internal com- 
petition. 

Then came a hopeful period when, standing timber 
becoming valuable, mills bigger, distribution hauls long, 
and capital large, it appeared that the industry was 
about to enter a period in which its advantage would 
compensate for its years of disadvantage. With an 
ever increasing demand for lumber and other forest 
products produced by the lumber mills or associated 
agencies, and with the forests greatly reduced in area 
and in quantity of standing timber, it seemed the in- 
dustry was likely to profit from something like a 
natural monopoly. The moment, however, that prices 
of lumber began to rise sharply, due chiefly to the 
extent of the average haul from the mill to the con- 
sumer from around 200 miles to 600 or 700, a number 
of new substitutes of a composite or synthetic nature 
appeared in the field to compete with lumber; and 
at the same time its ancient standard competitors, 
brick, stone, concrete, tile, etc., began to crowd into 
the lumber field. The industry was thus confronted 
with destructive external competition just when it 
seemed to be in a position to overcome ruinous in- 
ternal competition. 


— the promoters of the new substitutes and of 
the standard building materials were, from the 
first, modern merchandisers in their competition with 
the lumbermen. The lumbermen, on the other hand, 
were old-fashioned and fossilized in that respect. They 
had little more thought of advertising and pushing 
their products than the average wheat farmer has 
of advertising wheat. They looked upon lumber as 
something like air and water, that people simply had 
to have and would come and get. Old-fashioned in 
their individual business, they were even more so as 
an industrial group. The nature of their business— 
distinctly an individualistic pioneer business—and one 
in which success once largely depended upon rugged, 
independent, aggressive and even pugnacious character, 
the lumbermen abhorred and despised teamwork and 
all forms of commercial co-operation. 

Moreover, the forestry crusaders, having succeed- 
ed in persuading the public that the lumber industry 
was a particularly reprehensible, nonsocial one, the 
lumbermen found themselves the main objects of 
antitrust persecution and prosecution. Thus they 
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Ftow Lumber Reconciles Group Co-operation with Subgroup 
and -$ndividual Competition 


‘By Theodore V1. Knappen 


were externally deterred from doing what they nat- 
urally disliked. 

From 1890 until about 1910 the lumbermen wan- 
dered in the trade wilderness. They had a national 
association, it is true, which is the pioneer among sur- 
viving national industrial associations, but it was not 
able to co-ordinate the industry in a mercantile way. 

About 1910 the different regional associations of 
lumber manufacturers, organized around some chief 
species, such as southern pine, northern pine, etc., be- 
gan to crystallize in a merchandising way and make 
some feeble efforts at group advertising. These have 
since become vigorous, comprehensive and intelligent 
trade promotion campaigns on behalf of half a dozen 
or more of the 13 or 14 regional associations, these 
associations acting either directly or through sub- 
sidiary bureaus or minor associations. 

But no sooner had the unruly woodsmen disciplined 
themselves into regional group action than they began 
to discover that their efforts were to a considerable 
extent suicidal. While each regional or species group 
was busily engaged in telling the wide, wide world 
why it was producing the best lumber in the world 
and the other fellows the worst, nobody was telling 
the gaping world anything about lumber. Simulta- 
neously, lumber’s competitors were advertising to the 
same old world that at least a dozen building materials 
were superior to lumber. 


INALLY, three or four years ago, the leaders of 

the industry awoke to the fact that they were 
fighting each other for division of spoils that were be- 
coming more and more limited, owing to the encroach- 
ment of group competitors. Dog could eat dog, but 
there would soon be no nutriment for the survivors. 

About 1920 enough of a national common trade 
spirit was evolved to result in a national advertising 
campaign for lumber. There was more enthusiasm, 
however, in preaching the campaign than in paying 
for it, and it was, in the final analysis, neither very 
extensive nor very effective, being entirely without any 
follow-up; although it should be said that it was 
planned then as institutional or informational public- 
ity rather than direct merchandising. It was felt that 
the lumber industry was in bad repute, and that the 
first step on behalf of it was to give it some char- 
acter testimony. 

Some two years later a determined effort was made 
again by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation to inaugurate a permanent advertising cam- 
paign of a nonmerchandising nature. As the short- 
lived campaign had been entirely dependent upon vol- 
untary subscriptions, it was decided to base the per- 
manent campaign on continuous dues. The national 
association being a federation of the regional associa- 
tions, it was necessary to persuade each of these as- 
sociations to impose a permanent assessment upon its 
individual members as a source of continuous reve- 
nue for national advertising, over and above quota 
assessments for the maintenance of the national asso- 
ciation. 

All of the associations were finally persuaded to in- 
crease their association assessments—on the basis of 
production—for this purpose. About $100,000 a year 
was thus indicated, but after one year’s campaign in 
1923-24 some of the associations found themselves un- 
able to collect and remit the additional national adver- 
tising assessments, and in justice to the other associa- 
tions the campaign had to be abandoned after one year. 
It was almost entirely institutional and character ad- 
vertising, as the industry still felt that direct trade 
promotion was not a proper function of the national 
organization. While these abortive efforts were being 
made the lumber industry was being driven closer and 
closer to the wall. Production continued on an enor- 
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mous scale, but with little or no profit. In 1924, it is 
recorded, 84 of the largest mills in the country closed 
their books without a cent of profit. 


oo more years of slipping lumber vogue, profitless 

production on a large scale, “milling around,” com- 
plaining, talking, conjecturing and speculating result- 
ed in a national trade extension conference in Chicago 
in February, 1926, under the auspices of the national 
association. By this time it was almost a universal 
conviction that trade promotion of the generic com- 
modity in the national field was necessary. This con- 
ference was attended by representatives of all branches 
of the lumber industry, and manufacturers, wholesalers, 
mill workers, box and barrel manufacturers, jobbers, 
commission men, retailers, builders and manufacturers 
of wooden products generally. There was complete 
unanimity of opinion that, in addition to all the ag- 
gressive advertising and merchandising work being 
done by the regional lumber species associations and 
by individual producers, which by this time amounted 
to approximately $1,000,000 a year in periodical ad- 
vertising alone, it was absolutely necessary, as a key- 
stone measure, to conduct a national campaign for 
lumber as lumber on a large scale. 

It was voted to undertake to raise a minimum of 
$1,000,000 a year for five years, in addition to all of 
the funds being regularly raised and spent by the 
various regional associations and the national associa- 
tion. It was decided that the funds for this special 
national purpose should be raised by direct contracts 
with individual producers, instead of levying organiza- 
tion assessments upon them through the regional as- 
sociations (although with their cordial assent and as- 
sistance), as in previous undertakings of this kind. 
The national association immediately thereafter began 
a campaign to secure $1,000,000 a year for five years 
in the form of contracts, based upon a level rate of 10c 
per 1,000 feet of lumber production, so far as the 
manufacturers themselves were concerned. The auxil- 
iary industries and trades are making their contribu- 
tions to the general volume upon various bases, but the 
great bulk of the money will come from manufacturers. 

As this is being written, the $1,000,000-a-year fund 
is almost complete, and is assured. 


i ig lumber industry now enters upon the curious, 

and in a sense unique, experiment of a vigorous 
trade extension campaign for lumber as a whole, super- 
imposed upon at least half a dozen competitive regional 
campaigns for lumber species; which, in turn, are 
superimposed upon hundreds of vigorously competitive 
campaigns for individual products. While the lumber 
industry has been bracing itself to the point of con- 
ducting a trade warfare on modern lines, it has seen 
its total production sink from a maximum of 45,000,- 
000,000 to 35,000,000,000 feet of lumber a year, and per 
capita consumption fall from 500 to 380 feet. At the 
same time the capacity of the mills has enormously 
increased. It is realized that ultimately the consump- 
tion of lumber per capita must be permanently smaller 
than it was 20 years ago, but the industry is deter- 
mined to fight its way against a host of competing ma- 
terials to where it can profitably dispose of the output 
of 30,000,000,000 to 40,000,000,000 feet of lumber a year 
that the state of the mature forests and the capacity 
of the mills make presently desirable. 

If such a widely diffused, many-unit, industry as 
lumber, not only individualistic but strongly animated 
by the state’s rights theory, as represented by the re- 
gional associations, is able, in spite of its sturdy in- 
dependence and regional group competition and con- 
flict, to-unite upon a national campaign to secure more 
territory for the exertion of internal competition, it 
ought to be possible for flour mills to unite to create 
customers instead of merely kidnapping them from 
each other. 
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TOO MUCH GOVERNMENT 


HE erratic quality of the statesmanship of Senator 

Borah, of Idaho, is so pronounced that he prob- 
ably gets less than fair credit for the service he 
renders in the course of his numerous activities. What- 
ever else may be thought of him, and there are many 
people who would prefer not to do so at all, generous 
recognition should be aceorded for an article con- 
tributed to the current issue of Nation’s Business on 
the subject of growing interference of government. 

Under the title of “The Cancer of Too Much Gov- 
ernment,” Senator Borah says what infrequently is 
spoken in Washington but is increasingly and more 
and more vehemently declared elsewhere in the country 
where the business of being a political busybody is 
less important and much less esteemed. He writes: 

“The supreme test of statesmanship is not the 
constant and reckless tinkering with government, 
but the intelligent application of the machinery 
and the principles of government which we have 
now. This clamor for change merely for change’s 
sake, this haphazard floundering in legislative af- 
fuirs, is nowhere and in no way more pronounced 
than in the gradual but certain destruction of the 
states and the centering of all governmental pow- 
er in Washington. In this irresponsible vandalism, 
the disciples of Hamilton and the apostles of Jef- 
ferson join hands. No political party in Wash- 
ington seems willing to stand against this subtle 
revolution, against this un-American, undemocratic 
program.” 

To this last statement might be added that not 
only no party but few political individuals have the 
courage to oppose trying to cure all ills by passing 
federal laws. No matter is too small, no local dis- 
content too trifling, to interest Congress. The organi- 
zation of propaganda associations and lobbying groups, 
with funds, agents and spellbinders, has become a 
considerable industry. With only moderate good for- 
tune no cause need abandon hope of some time secur- 
ing a company of inspectors, regulators and snoopers 
empowered to go about the country making nuisances 
of themselves. 

This is said without reference to prohibition or 
“personal liberty” as used by opponents of that 
amendment. Much of the ardor of pleas for liberty is 
inspired by desire for license. The present difficulty 
lies, not in any particular restriction of the individual 
but in attempts to supervise and direct every kind of 
human activity, with especial emphasis on matters of 
industry and economics. Either by interstate regula- 
tion or power to tax, or by some assumption of an 
extraconstitutional authority, the smothering blanket of 
federal law is cast over all. 

Sooner or later, and by present signs not so far 
in future, American politics is certain to align itself, 
as in the time when the Constitution was framed and 
for at least a half century following, on the question 
of extension of the federal power. Today it is widely 
and popularly regarded as a cure-all, and, with its 
repeated failures to justify that belief, is steadily pro- 
gressing, as with all nostrums, to the point where even 
the most ardent believers in its power to heal will 
lose the faith which is in them. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT CARRYING CHARGE 
7s following letter, addressed by the president 

of a large milling company to members of its 
sales organization, explains the principle and practice 
of applying carrying charges to delinquent flour con- 
tracts so simply and straightforwardly that, despite 
Space limitations, it is reprinted here in full: 


“You have already been advised by the sales 
manager of the necesssity of our applying a 
carrying charge on delinquent contracts. In order 
that you may be fully informed on the subject, I 
would like to tell you something of our prob- 
lem in this connection, from an operating stand- 
point. There is a great deal more to the question 
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than mere reimbursement for the cost of carry- 
ing the wheat after contracts mature. 

“It is a cardinal principle of our business that 
we provide the wheat when the flour is sold, or 
as quickly thereafter as grain of requisite quality 
can be selected. In no other way could we main- 
tain a uniform standard in our flours. A charge 
of one third cent per day per barrel only fairly 
covers the cost of interest, insurance, storage, 
and possible shrinkage of the wheat from and after 
maturity date. These items, however, are only a 
beginning of what the mill suffers when buyers fail 
to take out their purchases on time. The opera- 
tion of a merchant flour mill must be planned ahead 
according to its prospective sales requirements. 
This past fall, with far more flour on the books than 
usual and every sale made in good faith, we expect- 
ed fairly heavy operation of our mills through the 
winter months. Nothing but this end could have 
justified the acceptance of many of our bookings 
at the prices and terms given. Instead of heavy 
operation through the winter months, we find 
ourselves unable to operate at anywhere near ca- 
pacity, and for no other reason than that many 
customers are not ordering out their flour as per 
contract. The cost of keeping our mills idle is 
something like fifty times greater than the amount 
we shall collect in carrying charges if all de- 
linquent customers pay without a murmur. 

“Again, in planning operations ahead we must 
be prepared to ship the byproduct of flour, that 
is, the feed. We must estimate as carefully as 
possible our output for several months to come, 
and contract the estimated feed product in ad- 
vance. This is imperative, because feed is too 
bulky to be stored while waiting for a market. 
Today, with thousands of tons of feed sold for 
shipment in January, February and March, we 
are defaulting in these contracts because we can- 
not grind the wheat that would produce the feed. 
Defaulting flour customers cause us to default in 
feed contracts, and we cannot escape the penalties. 
Our feed jobbers, in turn, have sold feed engaged 
from us, and if we cannot furnish it they must buy 
elsewhere and collect their damages from us,—or 
if the feed market declines, they have every right 
to cancel because of our default, and they of 
course will and do cancel at such a time, causing 
us heavy losses. Right now we are extremely 
fearful of a sharp decline in the feed market to- 
ward spring, and unless flour directions come in 
we shall receive constant demands from feed cus- 
tomers until the market breaks, and then we 
shall receive cancellations right and left, and have 
to resell the feed later, when it is finally pro- 
duced, at a lower market. 

“We want you in your canvass for flour direc- 
tions to see our predicament—to realize that a real 
emergency exists that threatens to entail very 
great losses upon us, and to appreciate that in 
exacting the small carrying charge from delin- 
quent customers we are not trying to impose a 
penalty upon them, but to stimulate them to meet 
their obligations and save us from losses im- 
measurably greater than the carrying charge can 
ever cover. If you can picture our position as a 
serious operating problem, calling desperately for 
relief that we have every right to expect, we 
know you will co-operate with us every inch of 
the way. Try and make our customers see that 
we don’t want to impose a fine on them, and that 
in reimbursing us for the mere cost of carrying 
their wheat, they are paying the smallest part 
of the losses suffered by their default.” 


The Northwestern Miller believes that if every 
miller would put this straightforward statement into 
the hands of every member of his sales force and, 
through them, to customers, the long controversy over 
the justice of carrying charges soon would be settled 
now and forever. 


A PROMISING CUSTOMER 
i to following letter recently was received by a 
miller, who, disposed to share the good fortune of 
the inquiry, will give name and address of the writer 
in reply to an inquiry addressed care of this publica- 
tion: 

“Send samples of flour and mill offal. 

“My store is a sample store. I display the 
goods all numbered. I take measures and guar- 
antee a fit. I write you to ship the party for his 
money inclosed. I guarantee them to get the 
goods as represented. Send me samples in full 
sizes and state what commission I get. I must 
insist on your first and lowest price.” 
Supplementing his plain statement of his methods, 

he asserts that he has inventions to knock the insur- 
ance, tobacco, rubber and coal trusts; also copyrights 
that people will pay not to have published, and a 
manufacturing scheme “that will put you in line, to be 
paid not to touch them or me.” All of which seems 
simple enough if one could but understand. it, 
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ANOTHER FRIEND OF WHITE BREAD 

HROUGH courtesy of the Western Dietitian, there 

appears on another page of this issue the full 
text of an article on white bread contributed to that 
publication by its editor, Dr. William M. Happ. Dr. 
Happ has a recognized position of authority in matters 
of dietetics, and his associates in publication of the 
Western Dietitian all are men and women of standing 
in science and as teachers. 

Readers of The Northwestern Miller will find little 
that is new to them in Dr. Happ’s discussion of the 
comparative merits of bread and other foods, and of 
the relative nutritional values of white and dark bread. 
The point to republication of his article chiefly is to 
emphasize the feasibility of writing correctly and 
scientifically on the subject without bitter criticism of 
white bread and all-encompassing indorsement of its 
dusky associate. Members of the bread industries also 
are entitled to know that not every writer on dietetics 
has as yet forsaken them. 

It is, on the whole, the misfortune of white bread 
more than the fault of its friends that discussion of 
its nutritional values seems always to become confused 
with consideration of the functions of whole wheat 
bread as an intestinal cleansing agent. Those who 
condemn white bread never are able to make their 
case on the score of its merit as food. Either they 
must fall back on the miller’s wicked elimination of 
vitamins or assume the position that bread, to be 
healthful, must serve at once as a food and an elimi- 
nant. 

Curiously, no one ever undertakes to argue that 
meat, potatoes, fruit or even other cereal grains must 
have one hundred per cent nutritional and therapeutic 
value. Other foods are accepted and used for what- 
ever qualities they may have, without consideration of 
what might be their value if prepared together with 
their shells, peelings or other parts usually discarded. 
Bread alone is “robbed” by having the fibrous husk 
and germ cell removed in the interest of keeping qual- 
ity and palatability. 

Some day millers and their baking associates will 
find a way to reclaim the position of bread, first in the 
esteem of those who undertake to educate the public 
in nutrition, and then in the mind of the public itself. 
Bread, the best single food on the table, now is the 
most criticized, yet scarcely a voice is raised in its 
defense. Even in connection with Dr. Happ’s article 
here quoted, on another page of the same issue of the 
journal in which it appears, another writer, describing 
a system for teaching nutrition knowledge in public 
schools, twice emphasizes “brown bread” in his pro- 
gram. 





THE LUMBER INDUSTRY AND MILLING 


LSEWHERE in this issue Mr. Knappen, The 

Northwestern Miller’s Washington correspondent, 
tells the dramatic story of the lumber industry’s strug- 
gle to protect itself against the inroads of competing 
materials, resulting, within a few years, in a reduction 
of more than twenty per cent in lumber consumption. 
With individual saw mill units numbering many times 
the total of flour mills, with group and sectional com- 
petition very much keener, and with current earnings 
at an even lower ebb, the lumber industry is winning 
its fight. 

The position of milling differs from that of the 
lumber industry only in degree. The inroads of com- 
peting foods on bread consumption are so far hardly 
more than incidental, as compared with the enormous 
gains of steel, cement, bricks, glass and tile at the 
expense of wood in modern construction and manu- 
facturing. Bread continues the great staple, while 
timber has had to surrender a part of its leadership, 
bit by bit, to a score of other materials developed by 
science and modern engineering. Timber products had 
their backs to the wall; milling until now suffers only 
from guerilla warfare. 

Perhaps milling will have to be driven into its last 
defense before it finds courage to organize for attack. 
If this is the case, its interests will best be served 
by still more rapid losses in consumption of its prod- 
ucts. In that way it may the sooner be forced to 
abandon ‘its apparent faith in the ultimate triumph of 
laissez faire, and fashion its conduct on the harder 
but, sometimes necessary philosophy of Nietzsche. 
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Domestic Demand.—Last week’s flour market gave millers some encouragement, 
the volume of sales being somewhat larger than in recent weeks, but, on the whole, 
trade remains within very narrow limits. 
Mills continue to suffer from overdue 
contracts, and there is complaint that 
buyers have fallen into the bad habit of 
picking up cheap flour for current re- 
quirements, leaving mills to carry high- 
er-priced lots bought early in the crop 
year. Buyers whose needs are not fully 
covered by old contracts seem to be on 
a strictly hand-to-mouth basis. 

Export Trade—Canadian competi- 
tion is described as the chief restricting 
factor of the moment in the export flour 
trade, though Canadian mills complain 
that foreign business is not what it should be. Little business was done with Europe 
last week by American mills, and sales to the West Indies and Latin America were 
small. Nearly all business in the latter quarter is for prompt shipment, and is 
restricted to straights and clears, principally of brands well established. 

Clears.—Despite light foreign buying, the situation of clears is considerably 
improved, due to the consistent demand from domestic bakers and blenders. There 
is no pressure of first clears on the market, and few mills are having difficulty in 
disposing of their current production of second clear and low grade. 

Flour Prices.—There has been too little action in the wheat market during the 
past month to influence flour prices materially. Current quotations are virtually 
unchanged from a week ago. 





Production.—Mill’ production is at about the average of the past two or three 
years, but a marked decline seems imminent unless shipping directions improve. 
Many plants claim they are near the end of consistent operations. 

Millfeed.—A softening of prices on hard winter feeds early last week brought 
eastern buyers into the Southwest, with the result that not only was current mill 
production absorbed, but lots in storage were moved. Prices promptly strength- 
ened, and the lists from principal milling centers show little change from a week 
ago. The feed situation in the Northwest continues tight, with practically nothing 
available for immediate shipment. 





European Markets by Cable 


Lonvon, Ena., Feb. 8.—(Special Cable)—The trade in flour from America is 
unsatisfactory. Sales of Canadian flour are negligible, although considerable busi- 
ness has been done in Australian flour at declining prices. Today’s quotations: 
Canadian top patents 42s 9d@44s 3d per 280 lbs ($7.27@7.52 bbl), Canadian export 
patents 40s 9d ($6.93 bbl), Kansas export patents 40s ($6.80 bbl), American milled 
Manitobas 41s 9d ($7.10 bbl), Australian patents 36s 6d@37s 6d ($6.21@6.38 bbl), 
American low grades 32s 6d ($5.53 bbl), Argentine low grades 27s 6d ($4.68 bbl). 
Home milled straight run is quoted nominally at equivalent to 40s, c.i.f. ($6.80 bbl), 
but is actually selling at 38s 6d ($6.55 bbl). 

Liverpool.—Imported flour is selling slowly, largely due to the fact that home 
mills are cutting their prices ruthlessly, although the wheat market is firmer. To- 
day’s quotations: Canadian top patents 42s 9d@44s per 280 lbs ($7.27@7.48 bbl), 
Canadian export patents 40s 9d ($6.93 bbl), American soft winter patents 41s 3d 
($7.01 bbl), Australian patents, for February shipment, 37s ($6.29 bbl), American 
low grades 31s ($5.27 bbl). 

Belfast.—Business is dull, as buyers refuse to make any purchases at the pres- 
ent level of prices. Millers are holding their offers firmly, although some spot sales 
have been made at sacrifice prices. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 43s 
8d per 280 lbs ($7.35 bbl), Canadian export patents 40s 9d ($6.93 bbl), American 
milled Manitobas 42s 6d ($7.28 bbl), Kansas export patents 42s ($7.14 bbl), Ameri- 
can soft winters 43s 6d ($7.40 bbl), home milled, delivered, 45s ($7.65 bbl). 

Amsterdam.—There is only a very light demand for imported flour, owing to 
the fact that there are large stocks of it in the country and also to the low prices 
being quoted by home millers. Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents $7.75 
@8 per 100 kilos ($6.90@7.12 bbl), Kansas top patents $7.90@8.15 ($7.08@7.25 
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bbl), Kansas straights $7.55@7.80 ($6.72@6.94 bbl), Belgian flour, for prompt de- 
livery, $7.60 ($6.76 bbl), home milled, delivered, $7.65@7.70 ($6.80@6.85 bbl). 

Hamburg.—There is a very poor demand for both home milled and imported 
flour. The firm prices being quoted by millers are a handicap to business. Today's 
quotations: Canadian top patents $8.10@8.70 per 100 kilos ($7.21@7.74 bbl), Cana- 
dian export patents $8@8.25 ($7.12@7.35 bbl), Kansas top patents $8.10@8.50 ($7.21 
@1.57 bbl), English patents $7.70@8.65 ($6.85@7.69 bbl), home milled $10.80 ($9.6) 
bbl), rye flour $8.95@9.45 ($7.96@8.41 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—Although holders are very anxious to dispose of their large stocks 
of flour, buyers are reserved, as they have no confidence in present prices. The 
consequence is that sales have been very light. Today’s quotations: Canadian top 
patents $8.50@8.80 per 100 kilos ($7.57@7.83 bbl), Canadian export patents $8.05 
@8A45 ($7.16@7.52 bbl), Oklahoma and Texas patents $7.95@8.35 ($7.07@7.42 bbl), 
Kansas top patents $8.35@8.80 ($7.43@7.83 bbl). 


WHEAT 


The wheat market is quiet in London and somewhat easier. Heavy shipments 
are depressing the market. In Liverpool there is a fair demand for near-by parcels, 
although heavy shipments have been reported from Argentina and Australia. 


MILLFEED 


In London, middlings are quiet at £7 10s ton, and bran is scarce and dearer 
at £7 10s. There is an improved demand for Plate pollards, and February ship- 
ment is offered at £5 18s 9d. Low grade flour from Argentina is scarce. In Liver- 
pool low grade flour is firm and in good demand, especially American second clears. 
There are no sellers of Argentine low grade, and that from the Continent is scarce. 
In Belfast the firmness of the feedingstuffs market is helping sales of bran at £10 
ton. Plate pollards are in good demand at £9. 


OIL CAKE 


London made cottonseed cake is steady at £6 7s 64@£6 10s ton. Bombay cot- 
tonseed cake is practically unobtainable. In Liverpool, American linseed cake is 
selling at £9 15s, while Argentine is firm at £10 17s 6d. Russian linseed cake is 
dearer at £9 15s. Resellers control the American cottonseed meal market, and it 
is selling at about £8 15s. 

OATMEAL 


London made oat products are slow. Scottish meal is offered at 36s 3d per 
280 lbs. The Continent is still a cheap seller of rolled oats at 36s. American and 
Canadian rolled oats and oatmeal are unchanged in price, but cannot compete. 
In Belfast the trade in American and Canadian oat products is at a complete stand- 
still. German flake is selling at 39s, Irish flake at 45s, and Irish oatmeal at 35s. 


C. F. G. Ratxes. 





Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week 


The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, by weeks end- 
ing on the indicated dates, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 














NORTHWEST— Feb. 6 Feb. 7 NORTHWEST— Feb. 6 Feb 
Feb. 5 Jan. 29 1926 1925 Feb. 5 Jan. 29 1926 1925 
Minneapolis ...233,423 186,228 215,909 252,271 Minneapolis ...... 51 40 41 45 
St. Paul ...... 11,481 13,984 11,309 8,151 GR, TM ccccvcses 49 60 52 37 
Duluth-Superior 16,670 15,705 14,185 13,090 Duluth-Superior .. 45 42 38 35 
Outside mills*..130,873 192,304 211,189 241,231 Outside mills* ... 46 50 52 60 
Totals 392,447 408,221 452,592 514,743 Average ..... 49 45 46 50 
SOoUTHWEST— SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City ..152,808 144,982 98,835 116,307 Kansas City ...... 87 82 65 78 
Wichita ......-. 42,707 40,960 28,939 36,044 sere 68 65 46 54 
Salina ......... 24,003 19,339 24,809 30,666 RS be 63 61 55 66 
St. Joseph .... 44,949 52,171 24,466 43,368 Des CORO .cccocs 94 110 51 91 
OMAR (066 sccse 20,601 22,210 17,774 21,968 CE oo cs boca 15 81 65 80 
Outside millst.. 243,143 242,822 182,491 239,030 Outside millst ... 68 68 50 65 
Totals 528,211 522,484 377,314 487,383 Average ..... 75 74 64 72 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
St. Louis ...... 25,100 28,300 28,200 26,100 Ee 41 47 44 41 
Outsidet .. 47,200 45,700 41,000 42,400 COUEEEEES .ccccce 54 53 47 49 
Toledo". .°3..... 43,000 38,550 35,700 32,300 se ee 85 76 74 67 
Outside{ . 41,149 25,590 560,152 44,796 re 56 55 59 55 
Indianapolis 1... ..c02 cecses cevese 12,439 Indianapolis ...... ee o° “4 62 
Southeast ..... ‘110, 104 128,677 107,391 121,322 Southeast ........ 68 78 66 78 
Totals . 266,553 266,817 262,443 279,357 AVOTEBO 2025. 61 65 59 59 
PACIFIC COAST— PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ...... 28,324 27,804 26,363 38,334 eo... Eee 45 44 42 61 
BOOCCIO .ccccccs 16,541 23,224 19,950 28,800 a. err 35 50 38 55 
TROOCMAR «4.200% 85,253 26,831 21,789 12,844 PACOMB 2c ccccicss 52 47 38 23 
Totals . 80,118 77,859 68,102 79,978 Average ..... 48 47 40 47 
Oe 192,413 199, 968 177,797 193,016 IED .'6.4-4 61a 46 45 81 84 70 81 
GRIGRBO: 2... cace 34,000 32,000 38,000 38,000 ree 85 80 95 95 


*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Duluth-Superior. tSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. {Mills outside of St. 
Louis, but controlled in that city. {Central states mills outside of Toledo. 








SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Feb. 8. 
packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. 


(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 ibs, 


- Chicago - Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
Spring first patent .........+. $7,10@ 7.70 $7.75 @ 8.00 §$....@. $7.20@ 7.60 $8.40@ 8.50 $7.50@ 8.00 $7.65@ 7.90 $8.00@ 8.50 $8.60@ 8.70 $7.75@ 8.00 $8.25@ &.75 
Spring standard patent ...... 6.70@ 7.20 7.30@ 7.50 werk see 6.80@ 7.20 7.50@ 7.60 7.20@ 7.60 7.15@ 7.40 7.50@ 7.85 7.50@ 8.60 7.40@ 7.75 er ae 
Spring first clear ......eese0. 6.15@ 6.50 6.40@ 6.60 fspe@...- 6.20@ 6.50 7.00@ 7.10 6.80@ 7.20 rr) See 7.00@ 7.25 7.30@ 7.50 wvefPceve — me 
Hard winter short patent..... 6.75@ 7.26 cece @ovoe 7.16@ 7.50 6.80@ 7.25 8.10@ 8.20 7.25@ 7.75 7.50@ 7.75 7.60@ 8.00 7.35@ 7.90 7.50@ 7.80 7.75 @ 25 
Hard winter straight ........ 6.20@ 6.70 coco @Deoess 6.40@ 6.70 6.20@ 6.60 7.50@ 7.60 6.90@ 7.30 7.00@ 7.25 7.830@ 7.60 SYr. Sree 7.10@ 7.50 — ae 
Hard winter first clear ....... 5.65@ 6.00 er. eee 5.40@ 5.90 5.40@ 56.90 oreo @ecee os ca@eces eves eves Tee, fever coo Qooce coco @eces eoe@.- 
Soft winter short patent ..... 6.40@ 6.90 soee@.... +-@. 6.90@ 7.30 ere oe Deges onQPiap ce 6.85@ 7.10 Tc Te 7.10@ 7.75 7.00@ 7.40 8.40@ 8.75 
Soft winter straight .......... 6.00@ 6.40 ooee@iuee + @. 6.00@ 6,40 waco Boars 6.30@ 6.70 *5.85@ 6.10 *6.00@ 6.65 6.60@ 7.00 6.50@ 7.00 7.25@ 7.50 
Soft winter first clear ........ 6.50@ 5.90 a Te +y yee 5.40@ 6.90 eee le teat tes eee Fae Soe See 6.35@ 6.60 ee le 6.00@ 6.50 
Rye flour, white ..........+5:. 6.00@ 6.10 5.70@ 6.05 ~@.. ern heer 6.75@ 6.80 6.40@ 6.75 6.25@ 6.50 6.50@ 6.75 6.60@ 6.85 "Oe -@. 
Rye flour, dark .......6.ee065 4.30@ 4.80 3.60@ 4.25 --@. i 4.70@ 4.75 ooo @inee 4.75@ 5.00 6.00@ 6.25 4.80@ 4.90 see -— a 
Seattle (49's) San Francisco Standard patent— ¥ Seattle San Francisco Toronto Petar | Toronto **Winnipes 
Family patent ..$7.00@ 7.50  $8:80@ 9.00 REP ores Se ec ice 7.70@ 7.80 Spring top patentt...-9,--- @8.28 $.. ae 55 Spring first clearf ....... $6.50 $6.95 
OE 5.45@ 6.90 6.50@ 6.75 Dakota. ....%..4 7:30@ 7.0 7.50@ 7.75 Ontario 90% patentst. .@5.55 Spring exports§ ........ 40s 9a 
EE  Saveveuda 5.55@ 6.00 vies @ ide. Montana -; /.. 46. 7.00 @.°7.30-. 7.60 @ >7.80 Spring second patent{ ....@7.60 9% 96 Ontario exports§....38s@38s 6d 


*Includes near-by straights. 





“¢Nashville prices, basis f.0.b. Ohi@ River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes; Fort William basis. (98-lb jutes. {Secondhand jutes. §140-Ib jutes. 
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HEARING IN PROGRESS 
ON MERGER DISMISSAL 


Charges of “Sinister” Machinations in Disso- 
lution of Ward Food Products Corpora- 
tion Denied Before Senate Group 


Wasninoton, D. C.—There was no 
misrepresentation of the facts to United 
States District Judge Morris Soper, Bal- 
timore, which led him to sign the consent 
decree in dissolving the Ward Food 
Products Corporation in April, 1926, 
Abram F. Myers, former assistant attor- 
ney general and newly appointed mem- 
ber of the Federal Trade Commission, 
testified at the resumption of the “bak- 
ing trust” inquiry by a Senate subcom- 
mittee. 

In answer to questions from Thomas 
J. Walsh, senator from Montana, chair- 
man, Mr. Myers explained that in pre- 
senting the decree to the judge, after 
the Department of Justice and the at- 
torneys for the bakery interests had ap- 
proved it, he informed the judge that the 
Federal Trade Commission had dis- 
missed its complaint against the Con- 
tinental, one of the three companies in 
ihe merger. Previous testimony had 
shown that the commission made the dis- 
missal conditional upon the issuance of 
the dissolution decree. 

Mr. Myers insisted that the depart- 
ment was in no way responsible for the 
commission’s action. Moreover, he point- 
ed out that a clause in the decree leaves 
the department free to move against the 
Continental, if it chooses, for alleged 
antitrust law offenses. He declared that 
there was no “sinister motive,” and no 
“corrupt pact” between counsel for the 
baking group and the department. 

PROCEDURE WAS REGULAR 

Mr. Myers said that it was the usual 
practice in consent decrees for the judge 
to sign them without considering whether 
one party or the other had got the worst 


of it. Mr. Walsh cited cases to the 
contrary, and declared that the commis- 
sion’s case should have been disposed 
of on its merits, and not used as trading 


stock in disposing of the department 
case. 

Mr. Myers reminded Mr. Walsh that 
within a few days the Federal Trade 
Commission would publish the result of 
its investigation into the Continental, as 
required by a Senate resolution. In this 
investigation the commission had access 
to all the papers of the department. He 
declared that the department assumed 
no responsibility for the commission’s 
dismissal of the Continental complaint. 

Mr. Walsh questioned A. R. Brindley, 
trial attorney of the commission, and 
commissioners John F. Nugent and Wil- 
liam E. Humphrey. The former two 
denied that the dismissal was due to 
weakness of the case, as Mr. Myers had 
testified he understood. Mr. Brindley 
said that at a conference with the De- 
partment of Justice, at which Mr. Myers 
was present, held on March 27, there 
was no suggestion of the abandonment 
of either case. He had attended no later 
conference, and had never been asked 
concerning the propriety or wisdom 
of dismissing either case. He thought 
the commission’s case against the Con- 
tinental was a strong one. Mr. Nugent 
said that the commission had never au- 
thorized any one to negotiate for the 
dismissal of the case. 

MISTAKE DECLARED MADE 

Mr. Humphrey said that the commis- 
sion had made a mistake by withdrawmg 
its old complaint and issuing a new one 
on Nov. 29, 1925. It thereby divested it- 
self of jurisdiction to proceed under the 
old one, whereas it should have issued 
an amended complaint. The new com- 
plaint, he said, “let them go when we 
had them rounded up.” He said the 
commission was just as open to proceed 
as before the decree was signed, and he 
could see no harm in it. 

Referring again to the results of the 
Continental investigation about to be 
published, Mr. Myers said that the com- 
misssion had knowledge of the Continen- 
tal’s transactions that it never had before. 
He offered to communicate it to the com- 
mittee in executive session, but Mr. 
Walsh said the committee would await 
the publication of the investigation. 
Basil Manley, director of the People’s 
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The World Wheat Situation 
By W. Sanford Evans 


ORLD shipments during the pas week of 21,412,000 bus are the largest on 

record, the previous high mark of 21,240,000 having been reached in the week 

ended Oct. 10, 1924. The largest weekly shipment last year was 17,288,000 
bus in the week ended June 19. From individual countries the chief increase last 
week was from Argentina. Russian shipments of 1,624,000 bus were the largest for 
several weeks. Quantities on passage to Europe, 65,008,000 bus, are also the largest 
on record at this time of year, exceeding even the figures reached in the early part 
of 1920, when the large accumulations in Argentina and Australia, held over because 
of difficulties of navigation during the war, were being moved forward. 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 


A table showing the weekly shipments of wheat and flour by countries, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 




















Bushels — 
No. of Week Russia and 
week ending N. America Argentina Australia Black Sea Others Totals 
24 Ss Se wes ee vbewad 10,468 1,969 3,184 1,208 656 17,485 
25 Gs Be weestevc soso - Tene 3,530 4,992 472 464 17,285 
26 SEED ae 6hecenee cw 9,500 4,148 3,512 784 600 18,544 
27 as BD wsrcsecesics 8,921 6,331 4,040 1,160 480 21,412 
AS. | OO GAWD coscccerse 288,588 25,658 29,268 33,056 23,456 400,506 
Last year to date....... 230,840 30,640 30,952 17,816 39,272 349,520 


SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR TO EUROPE 


A table showing the shipments of wheat and flour to Europe, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 


On passage 
No. of Week World shipments to Europe Arrivals in Europe to Europe 
week ending Week To date Week To date Week 
24 A TE 6 4.xe6.6Nb ob ea0d die 15,640 292,208 12,160 276,072 54,736 
25 SS BTrIerr eee 14,504 306,712 12,168 288,240 57,072 
26 St Oe éceseeteerevens 14,688 321,304 12,664 300,808 59,096 
27 OE A areas 19,320 340,624 13,408 314,216 65,008 
Last year to date ........... 275,648 270,364 38,560 


Rains in January at least partially relieved the situation in India which had been 
causing concern. Information as to the present prospects is, however, not very 
definite. It is only in an occasional year that India is a really important factor in 
international trade. No matter what the size of its crop, India every year both 
exports and imports wheat and flour. On balance it is regularly an exporting 
country, but in 1922, for example, was a net importer. It is necessary to go back 
to 1917-18 to find net exports exceeding 50,000,000 bus. In 1924-25 net exports 
exceeded 40,000,000 bus. In 1923-24 they were over 20,000,000 bus, but in all other 
years since 1917-18 net exports have ranged from a few hundred thousand bushels 
up to 12,000,000. Consumption of wheat in India varies more widely than in most 
other countries. Imports, when there is a short crop, are not in sufficient quantity 
to make up the deficiency in local supplies. The effects of an Indian crop of a 
certain size on international trade cannot therefore be definitely calculated upon. 

It is possible now to summarize the movement of wheat and flour for the first 
six months of 1926-27. Total world shipments in the first 26 weeks were 379,098,000 
bus, or at the average rate of 14,580,000 per week. This compares with 332,904,000 
bus in the same period last year, an increase of 14 per cent. Shipments to Europe 
this year totaled 321,304,000 bus, an average of 12,350,000 per week, as against 
264,512,000 last year, an increase of 21 per cent. Shipments to ex-European coun- 
tries totaled 57,794,000 bus, an average of 2,223,000 per week, as against 68,392,000 
last year, a reduction this year of 10,598,000, of 18 per cent. 

Last year, shipments were remarkable in the even distribution between the two 
halves of the year. Shipments to Europe were only about 2,000,000 bus more in 
the second six months than in the first, while shipments to ex-European countries 
were about 1,000,000 less in the second period. It does not follow that any such 
evenness of distribution will prevail this year. During the past two months the 
price level has been some 20c bu below that during the same months last year, and 
shipments have, at least temporarily, been assuming large proportions. 

It was pointed out three weeks ago that average weekly world shipments of 
15,000,000 bus during the balance of the year would mean that demand was main- 
taining during that period just the same rate of increase over last year as was 
found in the first six months. For convenience in measuring the significance of 
weekly returns, it may now be added that average weekly world shipments during 
the balance of this year of 17,000,000 bus would enable Europe to make up prac- 
tically all the deficiencies of its own domestic crop. This is of course on the as- 
sumption that the demand from ex-European countries shows no increase. An 
average of 17,000,000 bus per week for the next 26 weeks would pretty well clean up 
the available world surplus. 











Legislative Service, was called to the 
stand. Commissioner Humphrey said he 
wanted to find out what was behind the 
demand made by that organization for 
his resignation because of his relation to 
the dismissal of the Continental case. 
Mr. Manley said the service was headed 
by Robert La Follette, senator from Wis- 
consin. It had charged a conspiracy to 
raise the price of bread—on the basis 
of certain researches of its own. Mr. 
Humphrey disputed the reliability of Mr. 
Manley’s data. 
The hearing is still in progress. 
TueoporE M. KNapren. 


Early Facts in the Case 

The Ward Food Products Corpora- 
tion was chartered under the laws of 
Maryland on Jan. 30, 1926, and came 
to an abrupt end on April 3, of that 
year, as a result of one of the most 
sweeping decrees ever entered into by 
the United States Department of Jus- 
tice. On that date a consent decree was 
issued at Baltimore, following several 
weeks of negotiation between counsel for 
the government and the Ward inter- 
ests. The decree dissolved the Ward 
Food Products Corporation and ordered 
its charter forfeited to Maryland within 
80 days, decreased the authorized cap- 
italization of the General Baking Corpo- 
ration, and provided for the complete 


separation of the Ward Baking Corpora- 
tion, the Continental Baking Corpora- 
tion, and the General Baking Corpora- 
tion. The defendants were perpetually 
enjoined from again attempting such a 
combination. By the terms of the order, 
class A nonvoting stock of the General 
Baking Corporation was reduced from 
5,000,000 to 2,000,000 shares, and the cor- 
poration was enjoined from issuing any 
of the outlawed shares, pending their 
cancellation at the next annual meeting 
of stockholders. The directors of the 
General Baking Corporation were in- 
creased from three to seven, to widen the 
control of the concern. 





Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 

flour in the principal distributing centers for 

the week ending Feb. 5, in barrels (000’s 
omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 

232 oe oe 


Minneapolis .. 6 5 238 

Kansas City... 14 13 178 129 

Chicago ...... 245 2538 156 161 os oe 
New York .... 215 216 39 39 298 356 
Bostos - 2... o's» 31 31 2 oa 29 30 
Baltimore .... 20 12 13 2 as os 
Philadelphia . 52 47 55 110 161 107 
Milwaukee ... 31 33 15 28 oe oe 
Dul.-Superior.. .. s* 17 15 176 79 
*Nashville .... 48 48 


*Figures for 10 days ending Feb. 1. 


Baltimore.—Oats prices, Feb. 5: No. 2 
white, domestic, 58c bu, nominal; No. 8 
white, domestic, 581, @54c. 
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GRAIN RESEARCH WORK 
PLANNED IN CANADA 


Problems Will Be Taken Up by Universities 
in Three Prairie Provinces and Domin- 
ion Grain Research Laboratory 


Wiynirec, Man.—<According to a 
statement made here last week by Dr. H. 
M. Tory, president of the National Re- 
search Council, research work of a mag- 
nitude never before undertaken in Can- 
ada in connection with the problems of 
damp and tough grain is to be carried 
out at the universities of the three 
prairie provinces and the Dominion 
Grain Research Laboratory, under the 
direction of the National Research Coun- 
cil of Canada. 

About a year ago the council appoint- 
ed an associate committee to look into 
various problems connected with the pro- 
duction and marketing of grain in west- 
ern Canada. At the organization meet- 
ing a very comprehensive program was 
drawn up, dealing more particularly with 
wheat, and involving factors affecting 
the milling and baking quality, commer- 
cial grading, and certain plant disease 
problems. 

Last week, at Winnipeg, the research 
committee met with the board of grain 
commissioners and representatives of the 
grain trade, the wheat pool and other 
interested bodies, and among the ques- 
tions discussed were the basis for the 
spread in prices between straight and 
damp or tough grades of wheat, and the 
possible effects on the milling and bak- 
ing quality of the wheat dried under 
prevailing methods. These questions 
were considered of urgent importance, 
in view of the very large percentage of 
damp and tough grain reaching the mar- 
ket this season. Considerable uncertain- 
ty appeared to exist on the two points 
discussed, and as a result it was decided 
to undertake a thorough investigation. 

The first step will be a survey of the 
methods now employed in grain drying. 
This will be followed by a comparative 
study of the different methods used, with 
a view to determining which is the most 
advantageous from the point of view of 
economy and the resultant quality of the 
dried product. It is believed by mem- 
bers of the research council that this in- 
vestigation will also provide a more sat- 
isfactory basis on which to determine an 
equitable spread in price for the various 
grades. 

In order to make the investigation as 
thorough as possible, the universities of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
will act in co-operation with the Domin- 
ion Grain Research Laboratory at Win- 
nipeg and with the other agencies con- 
cerned. Milling and baking test labora- 
tories of the most complete type already 
have been installed at the universities of 
Alberta and Saskatchewan, while the 
university of Manitoba is in process of 
installing similar equipment. Tests will 
be repeated in all these laboratories, so 
that there may be no question as to the 
reliability of the conclusions reached. 

Those in attendance included Leslie H. 
Boyd, chairman; commissioners Robinson 
and Snow; Dr. F. J. Birchard, chemist, 
and Mr. Rathbone, secretary, of the 
board of grain commissioners; Dr. H. M. 
Tory, president of the National Research 
Council; Dr. R. Newton, professor of 
agronomy, University of Alberta; Dr. T. 
Thorvaldson, professor of chemistry, 
University of Saskatchewan; T. J. Har- 
rison, professor of field husbandry, Uni- 
versity of Manitoba; George Serls, chief 
inspector of the dominion and registrar 
of the board of grain commissioners; 
Messrs. Marsh, Brooks, Cotton and 
Sproule, representing the Saskatchewan 
wheat pool; W. A. MacLeod, of the Ca- 
nadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, 
Ltd. 


Russell’s Flour Production and Movement 
Russell’s Commercial News’ estimates 
United States flour production and move- 
ment as follows, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
Production— 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 
Week ending Jan. 22. 2,337 2,557 2,570 





Previous week ....... 2,266 2,557 2,653 

July 1-Jan. 22 ...... 77,900 76,703 80,888 
Imports— 

Week ending Jan. 22. ee nee 1 

Previous week ....... ene ees 1 

July 1-Jan. 22 ....... 2 2 4 
Exports— 

Week ending Jan. 22. 106 160 hare 

Previous week ....... 382 147 530 

July 1-Jan. 22 ....... 8,500 6,837 8,941 
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HE Department of Commerce an- 
nounces that, according to data col- 
lected in the biennial census of man- 
ufactures, in 1926, the flour mills and 
feed mills of the United States report- 
ed, for 1925, a total production valued 
at $1,298,015,000, an increase of 23.8 per 
cent as compared with $1,048,577,000 for 
1923, the last preceding census year. 
The mills covered by this report are 
merchant mills: that is, mills engaged 
primarily in the grinding or milling of 
purchased grain and the production for 
sale of flour, meal, and feed for live 
stock and poultry. No data are included 
for custom mills (grist mills) nor for 
establishments which manufacture food 
preparations of various kinds or mixed 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


do not grind the grain from which these 
products are derived. 

The output of wheat flour showed a 
slight decrease of two tenths of 1 per 
cent in quantity—from 114,439,000 bbls 
in 1923 to 114,156,000 in 1925—but in- 
creased in value from $663,302,000 to 
$904,972,000, the average selling price 
per barrel at the mill having increased 
from $5.80 in 1923 to $7.93 in 1925. The 
rate of increase in value was 36.4 per 
cent. 

The output of rye flour decreased 4.5 
per cent, from 1,635,000 to 1,561,000 
bbls; but, as a result of an increase in 
the average price per barrel from $4.11 
to $5.72, the total value of this product 
increased 32.9 per cent, from $6,714,000 





U. S. Census Bureau Issues Preliminary Report of Milling in 1925 


wheat flour decreased from 49,181,000 
lbs, valued at $1,920,000, to 47,565,000 
Ibs, valued at $1,874,000, the rates of de- 
crease being 3.3 and 2.4 per cent, re- 
spectively. The output of corn meal de- 
creased from 12,155,000 bbls to 8,903,000, 
and the value from $52,011,000 to $43,- 
653,000, the rates of decrease being 26.8 
and 16.1 per cent, respectively. For 
bran and middlings the figures show an 
increase of 6.8 per cent in quantity, from 
4,188,000 tons to 4,474,000, together with 
an increase of 15.8 per cent in value, 
from $118,011,000 to $136,711,000. 

The leading three states in this in- 
dustry, both in 1925 and in 1923, as de- 
termined either by total value of prod- 
ucts or by production of wheat flour, 





February 9, 1927 





The combined value of all products of 
the flour mill and feed mill industry re- 
ported by these three states amounted to 
38.7 per cent of the 1925 total for the 
United States, as against 35.5 per cent 
for 1923. The combined value reported 
for 1925 by the leading six states—the 
three just named, together with Missouri, 
Illinois, and Texas—was 55 per cent of 
the total for the industry. 

Of the 4,413 mills reporting for 1925 
535 were located in Pennsylvania, 306 in 
Ohio, 302 in New York, 245 in Virginia, 
241 in Missouri, 215 in Indiana, 177 in 
Tennessee, 174 in Kansas, 168 in Ken- 
tucky, 167 in Michigan, 144 in Illinois, 
127 in Minnesota, 118 in Nebraska, 115 
in North Carolina, 106 in Wisconsin, 95 








feeds for live stock or fowls, but which to $8,923,000. The production of buck- 


Summary of Milling Censuses 


The following statistics are taken from the preliminary report of the 1925 census and 
only to merchant 














from the final report of those for previous years. The figures relate 
mills, excluding all mills doing a purely custom business. Furthermore, since 1921, no 
statistics are included for establishments having products below $5,000 in value. 
GENERAL STATISTICS 
Average number of 
Year Establishments employees* Maximum month Minimum month Wages 
as¢eractews ,413 81,988 33,598 (Oct.) 29,891 (May) $39,700,000 
Bees cezenees 232 35,194 37,529 (Oct.) 32,839 (June) 41,704,297 
BOER s carccecoece 6,485 35,378 38,691 (Sept.) 32,875 (May) 43,142,734 
SPP 10,708 Si xce Biase , Pree 50,888,383 
SEDs sd ctcverde 10,788 rr Buccs Secce 24,593,162 
re 11,691 Bein en re Bevee 21,464,386 
Value of products Coal con- 
Year Total Added by manufacture Horsepower sumed, tons 
1925 $1,298,015,000 a.e.?e 6=6Ci“(‘i‘iéxR rh —hlC ;lhlté~‘“~SC# 
Co eee 1,048,577,469 5,916 709,856 1,042,628 
1921 1,179,740,131 oe  . Basethe - @eswe« 
1919 987 2,052,434,285 3,398 876,405 re 
1914 021 87 688 22,384 Sevees 
1909 883,584,405 116,007,926 853,584 Zu csee 
*Exclusive of salaried officers and employees, proprietors and firm members. tIncluding 
fuel and containers tNot reported 
GRAIN GROUND, BUS 
Year Wheat Corn Rye Buckwheat Oats Other grains Totals 
1926.. 630,693,000 105,355,000 8,126,000 2,408,000 45,818,000 15,658,000 707,958,000 
J Sere 638,312,078 125,193,805 9,245,841 2,937,835 49,310,318 18,234,636 743,234,513 
1921 621,233,609 122,168,474 7,707,541 3,686,747 41,079,652 17,717,702 713,592,625 
PRODUCTS 
\ ~——Flour - a r-——— Feed, tons, 
Corn Buck- Bran and Screenings, 
Year Wheat, bbls meal, bbist Rye, bbls wheat, lbs middlings etc.* 
a ere 114,156,000 8,903,000 1,561,000 47,566,000 4,474,000 4,584,000 
BOER cecctoccees 114,438,544 1,634,726 49,180,591 4,187,811 6,475,594 
BEBE cccccccoes 110,846,277 10,932,155 1,334,883 65,438,319 4,041,084 4,895,838 
VALUE OF PRODUCTS 
Year Wheat flour Corn meal Rye flour Buckwheat flour Bran, middlings 


$136,711,000 


$8,923,000 
118,011,378 


6,713,987 


$1,874,000 


$904,972,000 
1,919,785 


663,302,341 





‘ 871,731,990 39, 8,907,929 2,569,600 105,537,778 
Year Screenings, etc.* All other cereal products All other productst Totals 


$1,298,015,000 








Es be 6 oo ae $190,965,000 $8,952,000 $1,626,000 

|: Serre 96,876 9,521,864 220,081 1,048,577,459 

1921. ; 11,231,810 279,536 1,179,740,131 
*These figures include prepared feed produced by establishments in the flour mill and 














grain mill industry. In 1923 1,653,000 tons prepared feed valued at $61,307,000 were pro- 
duced, against 1,561,000 valued at $76,070,000 in 1925. tThis covers the value of a miscel- 
laneous group of noncereal products such as barrels, lumber, ice, etc. tThere were also 
manufactured 14,650,000 lbs corn flour in 1925, the first year for which statistics were 
compiled. 
Summary of the 1925 Census by States 
Wage earners 
No. of estab- (average Cost of Value 
State lishments number) * Wages materials of products 
Alabama ..... SavGa wen 34 161 $124,000 $4,612,000 $5,146,000 
Arizona 7 h4 69,000 1,359,000 1,684,000 
Arkansas ‘oddesdease 27 145 126,000 4,755,000 5,384,000 
California .... ibm wa 6 81 1,200 1,637,000 32,027,000 38,560,000 
COMOPAGO ..cece pou veees 65 411 643,000 12,561,000 14,692,000 
Connecticut 22 38 43,000 603,000 739,000 
CE. odo 6% bee ks 22 45,000 666,000 806,000 
ee 7 2,000 139,000 177,000 
Se 2 221,000 7,529,000 8,677,000 
PD Ceasesoveeecneeadhe 14 238,000 5,541,000 6,551,000 
54.0 6-ek 66 4662 ke © 144 2,381,000 65,625,000 74,051,000 
Pn wpe. ek se hea 215 1,488,000 35,227,000 41,484,000 
DN weewsrecvevesse S4 448,000 13,025,000 15,139,000 
SE sno 6 4-0 Kwewe abe ees 174 3,326,000 118,246,000 135,232,000 
Kentucky ..... Nien eae 168 1,044,000 25,110,000 29,940,000 
BE se aseccce ches 44 149,000 2,599,000 2,906,000 
i Pre ‘ 95 314,000 7,939,000 9,073,000 
Massachusetts ........... 39 150,000 3,277,000 3,724,000 
eee A 167 1,099,000 23,503,000 26,757,000 
Minnesota ..... ae aR ce 127 5,387,000 189,956,000 215,638,000 
Mississippi .... —_— 8 41,000 2,525,000 2,818,000 
Missouri ieee we 241 2,318,000 73,032,000 82,442,000 
Sake o %.9 asin 28 435,000 14,318,000 16,507,000 
Nebraska ...... eae 118 777,000 25,292,000 29,155,000 
DUE “5 @ o'e:n 5 000% 6 15,000 104,000 145,000 
New Hampshire 26 95,000 1,146,000 1,389,000 
New Jersey ..... oa ‘ 17 190,000 2,639,000 3,190,000 
New Mexico ... cee¥ 9 20,000 420,000 516,000 
New York .. ° “es 302 4,256,000 132,381,000 151,600,000 
North Carolina ‘4 115 443,000 15,227,000 18,202,000 
North Dakota Tree 29 469,000 13,443,000 16,053,000 
Ge. waecees : 106 2,034,000 44,890,000 51,265,000 
Oklahoma . Zo 68 632,000 22,332,000 25,881,000 
CORO. bs cacces ae 62 1,142,000 24,644,000 28,179,000 
Pennsylvania it ali ‘ 635 1,510,000 28,215,000 83,196,000 
Rhode Island ..... TRG 10 33,000 786,000 859,000 
South Carolina ..... 10 41,000 1,411,000 1,649,000 
South Dakota rrr ee 23 92,000 2,835,000 3,220,000 
Tennessee i 177 1,080,000 26,593,000 31,810,000 
| sae 90 1,447,000 45,967,000 64,528,000 
Utah — was 49 312,000 7,655,000 9,194,000 
6. eee pease 45 229,000 6,845,000 8,369,000 
Virginia 245 605,000 16,794,000 19,872,000 
Washington 76 1,344,000 33,851,000 39,832,000 
West Virginia 73 279,000 5,290,000 6,344,000 
Wisconsin ..... 106 803,000 19,992,000 22,415,000 
Wyoming ..... vehlee a0 8 51,000 1,018,000 1,272,000 
District of Columbia and 
Louisianat ci keaa ae 5 46 63,000 1,437,000 1,753,000 
RRO nc ccdanccasden 4,413 31,988 $39,700,000 $1,125,379,000 $1,298,015,000 
*Not including salaried employees. tDistrict of Columbia, two establishments; Louisi- 
ana, three establishments, Statistics combined in order to avoid disclosing operations of 


individual establishments 





were Minnesota, New York, and Kansas. in Maryland, 90 in Texas, 84 in Iowa, 


Census Report—Wheat Flour Output by States, 1909 to 1925 














Wheat flour output of merchant mills, by states, for the census years indicated, jn 
barrels: 

State— 1925 1923 1921 1919 1914 1909 
pS “CK T rere Mieaee 1,426 3,247 47,670 18,194 16,296 
AS ee 125,000 152,287 131,972 150,254 79,414 79,526 
ae eee 123,000 104,469 179,663 354,322 291,964 239,003 
SOREONNEL. sé ob cvs sc nceece 1,615,000 2,508,755 1,974,034 3,383,303 1,783,007 1,805,248 
a | BRP re Sere 1,745,000 1,515,695 1,480,579 1,480,736 1,229,225 977,779 
RENE. sg & &:0-< coeeeee Foeuae wit ae ee 341 44 3 
i on pce skekiecdca 55,000 69,377 89,979 110,494 157,852 
TK ¢iecvehe wee vue ees ree Feacne «+. #uaes ——— 

ER wees adadd ose dees 579,000 617,315 542,203 491,402 348,421 

TN ch Sp: CeR NESS ce chow es 786,000 903,883 787,092 1,104,634 571,965 

SEEN «ses sounaeces sees 5,102,000 5,513,792 5,214,574 7,261,918 6,643,983 

DEED Voces hb cceCeveceas 3,567,000 3,297,082 3,253,703 4,305,436 4,526,879 

DEE. (65 odewtadoker esses 1,324,000 1,240,882 912,086 1,251,770 1,488,811 

OO Sr eee ere 15,298,000 15,861,§ 17,337,406 16,157,221 12,777,682 

DEE wo cawveons suede 2,083,000 2,348,247 2,033,138 2,689,791 2,728,464 

i Cok abVE CS o.6 ne ae'e ee 4,000 5,459 15,220 33,697 8,820 

DUNNE -sovnnadscdodvcs 740,000 1,045,869 936,249 1,282,219 1,105,577 

Massachusetts .......... _ err 9,255 7,647 14,272 

DEE, caccbeacvceeses 2,271,000 2,129,069 2,537,386 3,056,744 

ere ee 22,631,000 23,684,719 28,505,036 27,132,155 

PEE ceca nweendeesese 7,920,000 7,456,000 7,132,417 5,402,391 

Pe tr errr TT 1,965,000 1,937,594 1,271,861 871,918 

ee er 2,839,000 2,675,517 3,416,087 2,383,097 

END 545 bea db 80s 06:0 4.04 11,000 14,734 87,862 40,329 

New Hampshire ......... Gcease oe 06060ClC Maca 88,432 

OW SOCEOT  s:v-02 0 cdveceer 141,000 125,756 144,632 167,330 

os Peer er re 47,000 41,496 71,567 59,445 

te, ER 12,535,000 8,958,822 8,393,930 8,522,011 

Werth Carelime ..cccicces 1,876,000 1,296,089 1,340,705 951,805 

Marth Dakets. ....2¢0+ 1,698,000 2,660,962 1,994,030 2,165,078 

errr reverie 4,353,000 4,319,503 3,844,424 5,790,288 5,707,781 

CS cn wt bibs UH 00% 2,369,000 2,349,658 2,780,783 3,464,289 2,072,240 

rrr er err ere 2,550,000 3,031,274 2,527,866 3,341,756 1,791,334 

4 kg Eee 2,092,000 2,316,865 3,007,330 3,312,713 3,975,031 

SS eee eee Sees "saves . 000.000 36 104 

South Carolina ...c.css- 59,000 55,226 61,856 49,992 20,120 

BOUtR WBAMOtR 26 cccicecee 332,000 834,935 354,521 629,753 920,070 

EE vidves dan nesen® 2,249,000 2,431,013 2,233,504 3,085,030 3,093,197 

| err 4,474,000 4,021,131 4,008,777 4,583,879 4,089,378 f 

| re 1,039,000 768,266 741,884 545,256 505,224 459,248 

LA. 1. MOCLERERET CTT Siren 1,681 3,173 11,530 3,133 169 

WD 60s 5.4 0040-698.590> 1,597,000 1,706,954 1,760,810 2,207,724 2,161,767 1,898,712 

NE 300.502 06.9444 6 3,770,000 4,818,997 4,470,253 5,911,381 3,765,070 2,804,242 

West Virginia ........ 278,000 280,377 376,162 585,918 520,949 634,132 

i. Re eer 1,591,000 1,575,547 1,701,788 2,809,320 3,056,954 3,499,965 

Cre ee 139,000 155,676 217,390 103,748 106,189 99,537 

All GGROF atates ..ccccecs 184,000 46,627 150,529 72,723 20 66,682 
United States ...... 114,156,000 114,438,544 110,846,277 132,465,670 116,403,770 105,756,645 


*Included under ‘all other states.”’ 


Census Report—Value of Flour Output by States, 1914 to 1925 


Value of wheat flour output of merchant mills, by states, for the census years indicated: 








State— 1925 1923 1921 1919 1914 
po Peer rr eee Fwese $10,744 27,755 $540,681 $102,209 
APIBOOR . cv cccccsccescees 1,147,000 914,594 1,346,528 1,655,632 493,648 
BTBORGRS. cccccecevcccue 875,000 678,441 1,425,779 3,874,738 1,510,427 
RAMEEEOTMEN cc cesceseccees 13,930,000 15,601,814 15,231,635 37,296,512 10,341,920 
CORNED sc cevcecpAcvesse 11,081,000 8,376,948 12,449,130 14,944,461 4,923,502 
COBMOOTICUE caccssécceres G cece "i1am 0Cti(‘ NP nw ws 4,077 818 
eee eee 457,000 323,179 584,507 1,283,733 797,625 
DE” ¢sbesecnereeiaeee. . ...beemae Ties ,.- ameeee 348 p00 
| erie tere 5,303,000 4,152,572 4,971,838 5,769,888 2,165,527 
DE 6 b6 4:0 a8 9d.0-60'0.0'deee 5,078,000 4,373,081 5,314,274 11,088,516 2,261,403 
ON errr er ere ee 42,321,000 $2,825,114 38,728,203 77,749,717 31,904,077 
0.006. 48 6e 0b dsnKos 28,988,000 18,445,636 24,877,678 47,088,134 21,183,688 
i PPP rrr rere 10,509,000 7,743,732 8,473,164 13,728,744 7,149,934 
TERUG ccaccedectedvace 114,054,000 84,479,680 23,563,133 171,564,543 56,514,260 
ON ere 19,924,000 15,422,656 17,071,111 30,317,827 13,880,767 
ROTI eee 33,000 29,001 117,285 389,272 54,598 
BEOPTIRME oo ccc cvcsccvcs 5,667,000 5,669,086 6,906,535 13,107,473 6,152,538 
Massachusetts ......... Wines e608 72,085 91,865 73,477 
BESUMIGGR co vccctiarecvce 19,673,000 12,981,265 16,900,620 28,366,273 16,056,643 
Minnesota ......es008 ° 179,190,000 140,745,393 212,960,435 311,764,407 117,988,654 
oy re ee 62,246,000 42,580,893 46,373,370 75,273,509 25,633,116 
MEOMTANA .cccccccccecses 14,092,000 10,676,235 9,865,806 13,794,193 3,919,318 
PEED Sccccieene dass 22,510,000 15,053,296 16,439,407 38,062,423 10,944,855 
ERE TEPELESCT EL 89,000 84,877 118,525 881,659 202,624 
New Hampshire ........ Oo ccce 442,926 a eae 998,947 514,496 
WOW SORNET. cc cccccveves 1,243,000 813,294 1,183,658 1,425,707 920,775 
Pee BIO occ cv ececcces 395,000 239,551 518,509 1,050,856 317,998 
a, WERE PE ree 104,008,000 54,450,589 74,795,252 99,985,220 40,798,797 
North Carolina ......... 13,502,000 8,624,493 11,026,456 15,423,355 §,231,8 
North Dakota .......... 14,020,000 15,795,607 15,509,629 24,997,484 9,864, 4! 
PT ee 34,699,000 24,247,172 27,862,439 63,380,697 27,852,222 
QOMIAROMA cccvccosccecs 18,223,000 12,898,352 18,004,274 37,048,315 9,832,2 
GN og occ c eda cwecevas 18,100,000 16,218,628 14,970,497 34,477,758 7,749,61 
Pennsylvania ........... 16,774,000 12,950,497 20,858,709 36,821,709 19,795, 11 
Rhode Island ........... Pieces Cisecs 8 8€=— one 452 7 
South Carolina ......... 499,000 $35,917 498,861 585,521 103,9 
Goeth Dakota .......0:. 2,656,000 2,012,300 2,996,631 7,184,128 4,458,144 
WOMMOERSS sccwcisccscese 20,963,000 15,905,729 18,650,154 31,413,719 2 
WEE 8 bar0.0 toes Bab eeune 38,793,000 25,595,470 33,299,045 52,743,029 21,805,6 
rrr Tees 7,554,000 4,041,405 4,639,619 5,710,921 2,242,417 
WHORES noses whenecesep Wiis os- 11,270 31,278 134,337 17,467 
a... aware 18,456,000 10,228,529 13,828,237 24,311,601 10,702,588 
Washington ............ 25,499,000 25,259,069 30,499,422 60,903,485 15,685,3 
West Virginia ......... 2,440,000 1,685,103 2,993,748 6,645,431 2,732,789 
WERGREEER. cc ccccvdsowne 12,264,000 9,247,942 12,979,379 30,604,789 13,817,821 
| een 1,085,000 858,868 1,521,226 1,154,906 530,528 
All other states ........ 1,632,000 271,393 1,246,164 803,119 100 

Watted Bates ccccce | vennsees $663,302.341 $871,731,990 $1,436,444,111 $543,839,568 


*Included in ‘all other states.”’ 
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81 in California, 76 in Washington, 73 in 
West Virginia, 68 in Oklahoma, 65 in 
Colorado, 62 in Oregon, and the remain- 
ing 579 in 24 other states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The decrease in the 
number of mills between 1925 and 1923 
was due principally to the following 
causes: (1) A large number of mills the 
products of which in 1923 were valued at 
more than $5,000 reported less than 
$5,000 for 1925. (No statistics are tabu- 
lated at the biennial censuses for estab- 
lishments having products below $5,000 
in value.) (2) A considerable number 
of mills which reported for 1923 were re- 
ported idle during 1925. (3) A con- 
siderable number of mills which report- 
ed for 1923 had gone out of business be- 
fore the beginning of 1925. (4) Some 
mills which reported as merchant mills 
for 1928 were omitted for 1925 because 
they were engaged in custom milling ex- 
clusively (the biennial censuses being re- 
stricted to merchant mills). 


NEW MILLS WILL BE BUILT 
IN SHANGHAI, REPORT SAYS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Mill operators in 
Shanghai, China, recently purchased 
British equipment for a mill, to replace 
one with a capacity of 6,000 bags daily, 
which was burned, according to a report 
from Julean Arnold, United States com- 
mercial attaché. Another mill with a 
15,000-bag capacity is in prospect. 
Shanghai mills are working at only about 
80 per cent capacity, owing to the diffi- 
culties in transporting native wheat 
from the producing areas. Considerable 
quantities of Canadian wheat have been 
purchased recently, due to the lower 
prices of wheat and the improved ex- 
change. 








HONDURAS FLOUR IMPORTS 
IN 1925-26 TOTAL 41,985 BBLS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—During the fiscal 
year of the Honduras Republic, from 
Aug. 1, 1925, to July 31, 1926, a total of 
41,955 bbls flour were imported, ac- 
cording to a recent report from George 
P. Shaw, United States consul at Tegu- 
cigalpa. During 1924-25 the total flour 
imports into Honduras were 52,490 bbls. 

The amount imported at Amapala in 
1924-25 was 10,171 bbls. Very little of 
this flour is consumed at Amapala, which 
is a town of about 2,500 persons, and the 
one port for southern Honduras. Prob- 
ably the bulk is consumed at Teguci- 
galpa, Choluteca, Comayagua, and sev- 
eral of the other larger towns. All of 
the flour is from the Pacific Coast states. 

None of the flour used in the north 
coast towns enters by way of Amapala; 
practically all is shipped direct from 
New Orleans. A few general merchan- 
dise wholesalers and Chinese merchants 
dealing in foodstuffs control this trade. 
One large firm has given up flour trad- 
ing due to “difficulties of transportation 
and the rapid changes in price.” 





MERCHANDISE MARKETING ACT 
INTERPRETED IN ARGENTINA 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The provisions 
of the Argentine merchandise identifica- 
tion act of October, 1923, in regard to 
the labeling of goods and registration 
of trademarks, which have been the cause 
of considerable confusion and misunder- 
Standing among foreign manufacturers, 
are now interpreted by a set of regula- 
tions, which modify the provisions of 
the earlier law in regard to marking 
of goods to show country of origin. The 
name of a principal city or producing 
center is now acceptable as showing the 
country of origin. The abbreviation U. 
S. A. is a satisfactory indication of Unit- 
ed States origin. 

The question of origin involves that of 
remanufacture or transformation. Goods 
so reworked as to produce a substantial 
change in their nature, condition, or 
composition, are now regarded as of Ar- 
gentine origin. Goods merely repacked 
or assembled in Argentina are not so re- 
garded. 

The requirements of the original law 
with regard to marking to show “qual- 
ity,” “purity or mixture,” and “net 
Weight and measure,” are interpreted un- 
der the new regulations in a general 
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| ting things done. 





Mr. Quackenbush to Visit Porto Rico 


ALTER QUACKENBUSH, eastern manager of The Northwestern 
W Miller, will sail Wednesday, Feb. 17, on the Coamo, of the New | 

York and Porto Rico Steamship Co., for Porto Rico, to spend sev- | 
eral weeks investigating business conditions of that island, or that part 
of them which may be of particular interest to North American millers. 

While there he will be located at the Condado-Vanderbilt Hotel, San 
Juan, so that those desiring assistance toward securing selling connections 
He may be reached at the New York office of The 
Northwestern Miller, 23 Beaver Street, until day of sailing. 

A few years ago Mr. Quackenbush visited Cuba for a similar purpose, 
and rendered great service to the trade both there and in the United States. 
Incidentally he was instrumental in settling a difference between the Unit- 
ed States Food Administration and the Cuban Food Administration in- 
volving a large amount of flour, and did it in exactly 23 minutes, which 
probably established a record for the completion of so large a transaction 
in a country where “mafiana” represents the prevailing attitude toward get- 


A series of articles covering Mr. Quackenbush’s Porto Rican trip | 
will appear in The Northwestern Miller. . 














way; for example, textiles may be 
marked with the usual trade names such 
as “canvas,” “suiting,” “cashmere,” etc., 
or by the predominating fiber in the 
cloth, as “pure wool,” “cotton mixture,” 
etc. 

Goods sold by the package, cake, can, 
etc., may be marked to show either the 
number, net weight, or volume, on the 
wrappers or on the labels of the con- 
tainers. Indications of weight and meas- 
ure must be made in units of the metric 
system, although presumably it would be 
acceptable to have the metric units ap- 
pear in addition to the English units. 





COTTONSEED MEAL SITUATION 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—With a crop of 
cottonseed about 15 per cent larger than 
last year, and an unusually large pro- 
portion still to be crushed, prices on 
cottonseed meal for the rest of the sea- 
son will probably average lower than for 
the corresponding period last year, the 
Department of Agriculture reports. Lib- 
eral supplies early in the season forced 
prices to the lowest level since the World 
War. Heavy consumption, however, re- 
sulted in rapid absorption of the larger 
supplies, and prices recovered materially 
from the low point. Exports for five 


months, one third larger than a year ago, 
have reduced the domestic supply to 
about 12 per cent larger than a year 
ago. It appears that ample supplies of 
cottonseed meal will be available for the 
rest of the season, as only about 400,000 
tons more of cottonseed had been ac- 
counted for through crushers to Jan. 1 
than a year ago, from a crop over 1,000,- 
000 tons larger. 





RICE FIRM ORGANIZED 

New Orteans, La.—The formation of 
the American Rice Export Corporation, 
with a capitalization of $1,000,000, in 
New Orleans has been announced, Ad- 
ministration offices will be maintained 
here, with branch offices in Crowley and 
Lake Charles, Louisiana, and Beaumont 
and Houston, Texas. The corporation 
will seek to develop a larger market for 
rice and its byproducts in European 
countries. 





CHANGE MADE AT CLEVELAND 
Totepo, Ou1o.—The Washburn Crosby 
Co. has turned over its family flour trade 
business in Cleveland to the Star Ele- 
vator Co., one of the leading flour job- 
bing firms in that city. F. W. Blazy is 
president of the company. 








Piedmont Millers Hold Informative Meeting 
at Harrisonburg, Va. 


ORE than 60 mills were represent- 

ed at a meeting of the Piedmont 

Millers’ Association, held at the 
Kavanaugh Hotel, Harrisonburg, Va., 
on Feb. 1. The convention was de- 
clared the best ever held. 

The session was opened with an ad- 
dress of welcome by Karl Sherrill, of the 
Statesville (N. C.) Flour Mills Co., 
president. After warning the gathering 
that a crisis was at hand in the mill- 
ing industry, Mr. Sherrill explained 
that the association had adopted the 
policy of sectional meetings at Harri- 
sonburg, Va., and Greensboro, N. C., so 
that millers too distant to attend the 
annual meeting at Richmond might have 
an opportunity to attend. He spoke of 
the unsatisfactory prices obtaining last 
year, the destructive competition and the 
widespread discontent, attributing the 
situation in part to the cotton and to- 
bacco slumps in the Carolinas and Vir- 
ginia, and to the large crop of wheat in 
those states. He emphasized the good 
work being done by the association, es- 
pecially in the matter of maintaining dif- 
ferentials, combating influences inimical 
to the industry, and publishing weekly 
bulletins. He urged members to lend 
their active support to the association. 


STANDARD COST ACCOUNTING 


Herbert Trotter, of the J. I. Triplett 
Mills, Woodstock, Va., reviewed the 
conditions of the past six months. He 
stated that forecasts and estimates had 
a bad effect on buyers, and that mills 
did not take into consideration unusually 
large wheat crops. He said that much 
trouble had been caused by the failure 
of many millers to know their costs, and 
emphasized the importance of educating 


every one to the use of a standard sys- 
tem of cost accounting. He foresaw a 
brighter outlook for milling. 

W. B. Walker, of the Piedmont Mills, 
Inc., Lynchburg, Va., spoke briefly on 
his experiences as chairman of a com- 
mittee to encourage uniform cost ac- 
counting. 

Thomas L. Moore, of the Dunlop Mills, 
Richmond, Va., explained the necessity 
for the adoption of a uniform cost card. 
He emphasized, as a profitable motto for 
millers, “Know Thyself,’ and said that, 
to do business intelligently, it was neces- 
sary to know definitely the costs of pro- 
duction. 

Mr. Walker spoke of the demonstra- 
tion of soft wheat flour in Virginia in- 
stitutions. He told of the success of 
this work, of the opportunities afforded 
Virginia millers to bid for state con- 
tracts, and the advantages of working 
with the governor and the state pur- 
chasing agent in encouraging the use of 
state milled flour in state institutions. 


CO-OPERATION ESSENTIAL 


At the afternoon session, M. Kivlig- 
han, of the White Star Mills, Staunton, 
Va., presided. He spoke briefly, stress- 
ing the importance of co-operation, as 
evidenced in other industries. 

George Ring, of the Edinburg (Va.) 
Milling Co., gave an interesting talk on 
the methods of reporting and distribut- 
ing weekly information. He said that he 
regretted the tendency of some mills to 
report one thing and do another, and 
that conditions would be vastly improved 
if every miller would learn to figure his 
costs accurately. He stated that it was 
not his idea nor intention to discredit 
those millers who were co-operating with 
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the association, but his opinion is that 
some of them have been lax in sending 
in correct information. He said that 
the methods of buyers in making their 
own terms was disrupting the industry. 
Mr. Ring said that he had frequently 
heard the smaller mills blamed for the 
decline in prices, but in his opinion the 
larger mills were equally to blame for 
unsatisfactory conditions. 

A letter was read by Mr. Kivlighan 
from the office of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, stating that the protest of the 
association against the proposed change 
in ‘the grading of garlicky wheat had 
been received and duly considered; and 
that, in the event of a hearing on the 
question, it would be allowed to have a 
representative present. 

Mr. Moore read an article on the ef- 
fect of the Panama Canal on southeast- 
ern millers. Another subject was “The 
Price Cutting Miller.” Nonmembers were 
welcomed by the presiding officer, and 
invited to join the association. A vote 
of thanks was given S. F. Poindexter, 
secretary, for his work in connection 
with the meeting. 


JAPANESE MILL AGREEMENT 
IS DECLARED UNWORKABLE 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The agreement 
made by the principal millers of Japan, 
in May, 1926, to limit production of flour 
during a period of two years to meet a 
situation caused by overproduction is re- 
ported to have proved ineffectual due to 
a falling off in domestic demand, and to 
stagnant export trade conditions, the 
Department of Commerce is advised. 
These difficulties were increased by the 
rise in the exchange value of the yen, 
the growing export competition from 
Canada and the United States, and the 
disturbed political and economic situa- 
tion in China, which is practically the 
only market for Japanese flour exports. 








ANNUAL REPORT OF FIELD 
CROPS IS MADE IN CANADA 


The total yield of wheat in Canada 
for 1926 has been estimated at 406,269,- 
000 bus from 22,768,449 acres, compared 
with 411,375,700 from 21,972,732 acres in 
1925, and 386,864,525 from 22,084,820 
acres, the annual average for 1922-25. 
The 1926 yield comprised 22,442,000 bus 
from 880,154 acres of fall wheat, and 
883,827,000 from 21,888,295 acres of 
spring. 

The average yield per acre for all 
wheat in 1926 was 17.8 bus, compared 
with 18.7 in 1925 and with 17.5 the an- 
nual average for 1922-25. For fall 
wheat the average yield was 25.5 bus, 
compared with 30 in 1925, and with 
25.7, the four-year average. For spring 
wheat the average for 1926 was 17.5 
bus, compared with 18.3 in 1925 and 
with 17.2, the four-year average. 

Oats yielded in 1926 404,598,000 bus 
from 13,494,760 acres, compared with 
513,384,000 from 14,672,320 in 1925, and 
493,649,125 from 14,523,161 acres, the 
four-year average. Barley yielded 103,- 
651,100 bus from 3,794,718 acres, as 
against 112,668,300 from 4,075,995 acres 
in 1925 and 87,584,600 from 8,216,882 
acres, the four-year average. The to- 
tal yield of flaxseed was 6,546,700 bus 
from 816,311 acres, compared with 9,- 
297,100 from 1,128,100 acres in 1925 and 
with 7,784,950 from 900,046 acres, the 
four-year average. 

For other grain crops the total yields 
for 1926 were as follows: rye, 11,809,900 
bus; wheat, 9,932,300; mixed grains, 34,- 
559,000; corn for husking, 7,815,000. 

The wheat crop, in point of yield, is 
the third largest on record, the other 
large yields having been 474,199,000 bus 
in 1923, 411,375,700 in 1925, 399,786,400 
in 1922, and 393,542,600 in 1915. 


WORLD RYE ESTIMATE 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics bases its state- 
ment that the world rye’ production for 
1926 is estimated at 817,000,000 bus, com- 
pared with 1,014,000,000 for 1925 and an 
average of 879,000,000 for the five-year 
period 1921-25, on data available up to 
Jan. 20 from all producing countries 
reporting. The United States and Ca- 
nadian crops are both below the 1925 

harvest and the 1921-25 average. 
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MILL WHEAT STOCKS LARGER DEC. 31 
THAN FOR ANY SIMILAR DATE RECORDED 


THE NORTHWESTERN 








Total Estimated at 130,000,000 Bus—Figure Is Lower Than for Sept. 30—Federation 
Questionnaire Brings Out Information That Unfilled Flour Orders 
Are Abnormally High—Sales Decrease 


Federation has 
results of the 


The Millers’ National 
issued a report on the 
questionnaire on stocks of wheat and 
flour as of Dec. 31, 1926. The tabulation 
represents a daily capacity of reporting 
mills of 367,760 bbls, and an output of 
66,617,321 bbls in 1925, which is 58.3 per 
cent of the total production based on 
the census of manufactures for 1925 
(114,156,000). 

Reporting mills show stocks of wheat 
of 79,207,652 bus. Applying the per- 
centage of output of reporting mills to 
the total output reported by the census 
of manufactures for 1925 would indicate 
total stocks of wheat held by all mills 
of 135,862,182 bus as of Dec. 31, 1926. 
Experience indicates that a constructive 
figure of this sort is too high, and that 
130,000,000 bus would more nearly repre- 
sent the total stocks of all mills. 

There is attached to the report a tabu- 
lation showing the actual and compara- 
tive figures for prior periods and prior 
dates. This tabulation indicates that 
wheat stocks held by mills on Dec. 31, 
1926, were somewhat lower than as of 
Sept. 30, although higher than on any 
similar date of which we have a record. 
Unfilled flour orders are also somewhat 
lower than as of “Sept. 30, but still ab- 
normally high. Flour sold during the 
three months’ period ending Dec. 31, 
1926, shows a marked falling off, com- 
pared with the preceding three months’ 
period. Sales during the period ending 
Dec. 31 represented 55.4 per cent of 
capacity, whereas those during the pre- 
ceding three months represented 122.1 
per cent of capacity. Flour manufac- 
tured was only slightly less during the 
three months’ period ending Dec. 31, 
compared with the preceding three 
months, and represented 67.1 per cent of 
capacity, as against 71.8 per cent of ca- 
pacity during the preceding three 
months. 

The report says that, applying the ex- 
perience of preceding years, “it may be 
assumed that the output for the six 
months ending Dec. 31, for reporting 
mills, amounting to 38,081,101 bbls, rep- 
resented approximately 57 per cent of 
the total output of such mills for the 
current crop year. If this should prove 
correct, the output for the six months 
ending June 30, 1927, for mills reporting, 
will amount to approximately 28,727,848 
bbis, which is equivalent to 52 per cent 
of the capacity, compared with 67.1 per 
cent during the three months’ period just 
past. 

PROBABLE SALES ESTIMATED 

“With these figures as a basis, it be- 
comes possible to indulge in some men- 
tal speculation at least as to the probable 
sales during the six months’ period end- 
ing June 30, 1927. It is to be recog- 
nized that unfilled orders on the books 
as of Dec. 31, 1926, are abnormally high, 
and they should be reduced very ma- 
terially during the current six months. 
Assuming that the volume of orders as 
of Dec. 31, 1926 (20,173,781 bbls) will be 
reduced to 10,000,000 bbls on June 30, 
1927, and assuming also that the output 
for the next six months’ period will be 
as above indicated, 28,727,848 bbls, the 
sales for the current six months’ period 
would be 18,554,067 bbls, or 383.6 per 
cent of capacity. 

“Whether these figures will prove to be 
approximately correct or not, it is per- 


Wheat stocks—, ,—flour orders—, 


fectly obvious that, unless sales during 
the next six months’ period are stimu- 
lated by prospects of higher price levels 
during the next crop year, or other spec- 
ulative causes, they are certain to be in 
relatively small volume and to represent 
a very low percentage of capacity. It 
is equally certain that while the volume 
of output will not be as low as the vol- 
ume of sales, in all probability it will be 
considerably lower than during the first 
half of the crop year. Millers as a whole 
must, in the absence of unforeseeable 
circumstances, reconcile themselves to a 
period of exceptionally low activity and 
low sales. All of which points to the 
necessity of the exercise of prudent judg- 
ment and wise restraint in forcing sales 
during the current six months’ period 
If wheat prices should sag during the 
remainder of the crop year, or if it 
should seem likely that the new crop will 
come in at lower levels, a large amount 
of cancellation would seem _ probable. 
This indicates the desirability of press- 
ing for shipping directions, and insist- 
ing upon carrying charges whenever con- 
tracts are overdue.” 

A summary of the questionnaire find- 
ings follows: 


1. Daily 24-hour capacity, 367,760 
bbls. 
2. Total wheat stocks (includes wheat 











DWARD B. RAMSAY, member of 

the board of directors of the Sas- 
katchewan wheat pool and also of the 
central wheat pool since it was first or- 
ganized, has been appointed secretary of 
the Canadian Co-operative Wheat Pro- 
ducers, Ltd., with headquarters at Win- 


nipeg. Mr. Ramsay was born in Glas- 
gcew, Scotland, and educated there. He 
entered the banking business, and was 
for several years at the Siam branch of 
the Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
and China. His health, however, suf- 
fered in the tropics, and in 1910 he came 
te Canada for what was to have been a 
brief vacation, and has remained here 
since. 
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ENRY M. WARFIELD was elected 

president of the Baltimore Chamber 
of Commerce on Feb. 2. Other officers 
chosen included A. W. Mears, vice presi- 
dent; James B. Hessong, secretary- 
treasurer; J. A. Manger, chairman, Ed- 
ward Netre, vice chairman, Charles E. 
Scarlett, William Rodgers, and Gustav 
Herzer, Jr., executive committee. The 
new head of the organization is a son of 
the late Henry M. Warfield, Sr., a promi- 
nent local miller and merchant who was 
four times president of the Baltimore 
Cern and Flour Exchange, the predeces- 
sor of the Chamber of Commerce. He 
is a brother of S. Davies Warfield, presi- 
dent of the Continental Trust Co. and of 
the Seaboard Air Line Railway, and is 
head of the Henry M. Warfield-Roloson 
Co., Inc., insurance, Baltimore. 








in mills, elevators, in transit and bought 
to arrive), 79,207,652 bus. 

8. Amount of wheat sold into flour, 
94,167,367 bus. 

4. Total flour stocks, all grades (in- 
cludes all flour in mills, also flour in 
branch or public warehouses), 2,797,529 
bbls. 

5. Total unfilled orders (this repre- 
sents open bookings as of Dec. 31, 1926, 
of all grades of flour), 20,173,781 bbls. 

6. Total number of barrels of flour 
sold from Oct. 1, 1926, to Dec. 31, 1926, 
15,294,523 bbls. 

7. Total number of barrels of flour 
manufactured from Oct. 1, 1926, to Dec. 
31, 1926, 18,516,697 bbls. 

8. Open options sold, 9,148,000 bus; 
open options bought, 18,736,000 bus. 





PRIZE AWARDS ANNOUNCED 
BY SOFT WHEAT MILLERS 


NasHVILLE, Tenn.—The prize contests 
put on the air by the Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers’ Association have aroused consider- 
able interest. The cash prize for Janu- 
ary offered for the best dessert recipe, 
using self-rising flour, was. awarded to 
Miss Mary Hollovan, Nashville. The 
prize for the recipe coming the longest 
distance was awarded to Mrs. W. L. 
Barton, Los Angeles. Economic and do- 
mestic science lectures by Miss Gladys 
Kimbrough and other experts of the as- 
sociation have been put on the air, as 
well as many entertainment features by 
high class artists. Dr. W. H. Strowd, 
secretary, has been doing extensive work 
in developing high standards for manu- 
facturers in the laboratory of the asso- 
ciation at Nashville. 





INCREASE SHOWN IN WARD 
BAKING PROFITS FOR 1926 
New York, N. Y.—The Ward Baking 
Corporation and subsidiaries for the year 
ended Dec. 26, 1926, show net profit of 
$4,476,508 after interest, depreciation and 
federal taxes, equivalent, after preferred 
dividends, to $10.71 a share earned on 
86,275 no par shares of Class A common 
and $2.71 a share earned on 500,000 
shares of no par Class B common. This 
compares with $10.18 on Class A stock 
and $2.18 on Class B stock the previous 
year. 
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FARM MEASURE MEETS 
BURST OF OPPOSITION 


Sydney Anderson, President of Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, Points Out MecNary- 
Haugen Fallacies in Series of Letters 


Wasuincton, D. C.—With the Mce- 
Nary-Haugen bill accorded the right of 
way in both houses of Congress this 
week, something like a panic has seized 
its opponents. It ‘is now impossible to 
escape a straight vote on the measure 
in both houses, which means that a con- 
siderable number of representatives and 
senators will be compelled to vote against 
their private judgment and for the bill. 
The vote in the House is expected he- 
fore the end of this week. Moreover, 
there is no denying that the number of 
congressmen who are freely willing to 
give the bill, as now modified, a trial, 
even if they are not ardently for it, has 
visibly increased. 

McNary-Haugen leaders, as this is 
written, express great confidence that 
their measure will prevail in both House 
and Senate by good margins—margins 
that will make the President think long 
before he exercises his veto power. Go- 
ing further, some of them assure the 
writer that they have excellent reason to 
believe that the President will approve. 

Technically the bill is not a price fix- 
ing bill now, and the political situation— 
with the farm situation getting worse 
rather than better—constitutes a power- 
ful appeal for favorable action. From 
both his own standpoint, as desiring the 
nomination of his party for the presi- 
dency in 1928, and from that of the wel- 
fare of his party, it is argued, the Presi- 
dent will be strongly impelled to let the 
bill become law. 

One result of the realization of the 
strength of the McNary-Haugen pro- 
ponents has been a great rallying of the 
opposition’s reserves. Sydney Ander- 
son, president of the Millers’ National 
Federation, is one of those who have hur- 
ried to the front within the last few 
days. He has been bombarding members 
ot both houses of Congress with a series 
of letters exposing the fallacies and im- 
practicabilities of the proposed legisla- 
tion. So far four letters have been <e- 
livered. Excerpts from them follow: 





“INFLATION PURE AND SIMPLE” 


“The McNary-Haugen bill will not 
create one- dollar of new wealth. It will 


not add one dollar of real purchasing 


power. It will not increase the real 
wages of the farmer one cent. It is in- 
flation pure and simple—inflation for 


which the farmer and the consumer will 
ultimately pay. 

“Has it occurred to you that if the 
conceptions upon which the McNary- 
Haugen bill is based should ultimately 
prove to be wrong, or if for any reason 
the bill should prove to be unworkable, 
the farmer in whose name it is advanced 
will be the only sufferer? Whatever the 
lesses incurred, the farmer will ultimate- 
ly pay the bill. Whatever inflation re- 
sults will be paid for by the farmer and 
consumer together. 

“The packer, the miller and the ex- 
porter, whether co-operative or private, 
the spinner and the ginner, are all guar- 
anteed against losses, costs and charges 
incurred in the furtherance of the ob- 
jects of the bill, and irrespective of its 
success or failure. Their relations are 
contractual, and can be legally enforced. 
The farmer has no legal rights under the 
bill at all. He must pay the losses of 
the packer, miller, exporter, spinner and 
ginner, no matter how inefficiently, in- 
effectually, wastefully or unsuccessfully 
the operation is conducted, and he must 
pay the fee assessed, no matter what it 
is and without any right of review or 
appeal. 

“So far as the bill is concerned, the 
powers of the board to incur losses and 
require repayment from the farmer are 
unlimited and might even go to the ex- 
tent of confiscation of the entire price 
paid him. The entire cost of this vast 
and untried experiment must be paid b) 
the farmer without recourse or appeal. 
Once the powers of the farm board have 
been ‘invoked by the declaration of an 
operating period, its powers to incur 
losses and require repayment from the 
farmer are absolute and unlimited. No 
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review is permitted; no appeal is al- 
lowed. 
NO REGULAR PRICE RELATION 

“The working of the equalization fee 
principle, whether based upon the theory 
of a fixed price in the United States or 
a price in the United States fluctuating 
with a so-called ‘world’ price, is possible 
only under the conception that wheat is 
wheat, and that different kinds of wheat 
always bear the same price relationship 
to each other. This regular and continuous 
price relationship does not exist, and 
cannot be made to exist except under 
conditions which control all the factors 
of competition. 

“A fixed price, whether fixed by an- 
nouncement or fixed only in the sense of 
being in the minds of those controlling 
the operations under the bill, is possible 
only if there be in addition to the power 
to purchase in unlimited quantities the 
power also to allocate the crop and thus 
destroy the competitive influences which 
otherwise work to create differences in 
price for different kinds, qualities, and 
values of wheat. 

“If you were a miller in the United 
States, operating under the provisions 
of the proposed McNary-Haugen Dill, 
what price could you pay a Canadian 
farmer for wheat, on the one hand, and 
an \merican farmer on the other? 

“If the Canadian price were $1 bu and 
the tariff 42c, you could buy wheat from 
the Canadian farmer, duty paid, for 
$1.42. But could you pay the American 
farmer $1.42? Not at all. You could 
only pay the American farmer $1.42 less 
the equalization fee. If the equalization 
fee were 15c bu you could pay the Amer- 
ican farmer only $1.27. If you paid the 
American farmer more than this, let us 
say $1.35, and then were obliged to pay 
the equalization fee, your wheat would 
cost you $1.50 from the American farm- 
er as against $1.42 from the Canadian 
farmer. Obviously, you could only pay 
the American farmer the Canadian price, 
plus the tariff, less the equalization fee. 

WHAT WOULD HAVE HAPPENED 

“Suppose the McNary-Haugen bill had 
been in operation on the wheat crop of 
1923-24. Suppose you were a member of 
the farm board, and an operating period 
had been declared. Suppose the maxi- 
mum price of No. 3 Manitoba northern 
wheat at Winnipeg on the first week in 
July was $1.07, as it was. You could 
not have justified a price for comparable 
wheat in the United States, say, No. 1 
dark northern spring, of less than the 
Canadian price, plus the tariff, that is, 
$1.49, could you? If the board had an- 
nounced this price, or was paying it or 
was trying to maintain it by purchases in 
this country through co-operatives or 
others, and the price of No. 3 Manitoba 
northern at Winnipeg dropped to 90c in 
October and stayed there for several 
weeks, as it did, what would you have 
dene? 

“The difference between the price 
which you were trying to maintain, $1.49, 
aud the Canadian price, 90c, would have 
been 59c, and wheat could have been 
bought from Canadian farmers for $1.82, 
duty paid, as against your price of $1.49. 
If you had to lower your price to meet 
this competition, as you would have had 
to do, how would you explain it to the 
United States farmer who had to take 
the lower price, and how would this drop 
in the price and your inability to main- 
tain the basis price affect your contract 
with co-operatives and processors? 

“If your theory was that of maintain- 
ing the domestic price at a ratio repre- 
senting the world price, plus the tariff, 
as a government official how would you 
justify making a contract which gave 
one class of farmers a higher price for 
pte of the same quality than another 
Class ? 

“Now, suppose that the bill were in 
operation during the following crop year, 
1924-25, and you still continued to be 
a member of the farm board. Suppose 
ihe price of No. 3 Manitoba northern 
at Winnipeg on the first week in July 
ot that year was $1.16, as it was. The 
maximum price you could have contract- 
ed with co-operatives to pay the United 
States farmer for comparable wheat, say, 
No. 1 dark northern spring at Minne- 
apolis, would have been $1.58, making 
no allowance for deducting the equaliza- 
tion fee from the United States price. 








“Now, suppose the board announced 
this price of $1.58 and the co-operatives 
started to pay it or to maintain it, and 
suppose the Canadian price started to 
rise, as it did, until it reached in Janu- 
ary $2.01 bu, how would you justify 
your price of $1.58 to the United States 
farmer in July in view of the fact that 
you were supposed to be ‘stabilizing’ the 
price? or, if you were proceeding on 
the basis of making the tariff effective, 
which would have necessitated paying a 
maximum price of $2.01, plus 42c, or 
$2.43, in January, how would you as a 
government official justify this price in 
view of the fact that it is obviously above 
the cost of production and in view of 
the fact that other farmers had received 
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tatives from New York and New Jersey. 

The bill is denounced as unjust, dis- 
criminatory and obscure, requiring fixa- 
tion of price and reposing in a board, 
the procedure of whose selection is ques- 
tioned on constitutional grounds, the 
power to direct a merchandising move- 
ment of tremendous volume of the coun- 
try’s basic commodities. 

Many members are inquiring why the 
old McNary-Haugen bill met with such 
far-reaching and effective opposition, and 
why the present measure, which contains 
no improvement except doubtful expedi- 
ents to make its fundamental principle 
more effective, is accepted as something 
that must come to pass. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 
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HE things of most interest to Bertram H. Wunder, states 
the Wall Street Journal, from which the above etching is 
reproduced, are selling flour in New York and growing flow- 
York he heads the New York 
Produce Exchange and is manager of the firm of Harry E. 
“To his home in Bergenfield, N. 
J.’ says the Journal, “he retreats daily after work, interests 
himself with his family, his library, home town affairs and his 
With all these interests, he says, he has 
little surplus time on his hands, and is one man that belongs to 
= societies, associations or orders, and indulges in no 
sport, not even golf, unless you place motoring under that 
Mr. Wunder is New York born and schooled. 
He comes of an old New England line in which he takes great 
pride, and spends his vacations in New England. 
is president of the Produce Exchange, just 30 years after he 
started his first job with Lord & Taylor as ‘cash boy. 


In New 


At 44 he 


.” 








a much lower price in the same crop 
year? 

“Again, if the co-operatives with which 
the board had contracts held the wheat 
bought in January at $2.43 until June, 
and sold it basis the price of Canadian 
wheat at Winnipeg for export, which 
was then $1.58, the loss would have been 
85c bu instead of the 42c upon which 
the contract with the co-operatives for 
segregating the surplus presumably 
would have been based.” 





FARM BILL IS DENOUNCED 
BY NEW YORK EXCHANGE 


New York, N. Y., Feb. 7.—(Special 
Telegram)—The New York Produce Ex- 
change has gone on record opposing the 
pending McNary-Haugen bill. Opposi- 
tion representing practically the unani- 
mous stand of the membership took the 
form of a telegram by B. H. Wunder, 
president, to all senators and represen- 


SUSPENSION OF RYE DUTY 
IS PROPOSED IN GERMANY 


Lonpvon, Ene., Feb. 8.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—The German Social Democrats 
have proposed the suspension until June 
30 of the import duty on rye, owing to 
the serious scarcity of this grain. It is 
not believed likely that this proposal will 
be accepted. 


C. F. G. RatrKes, 





P. BALLANTINE & SONS ELECT 


At the annual meeting of P. Ballan- 
tine & Sons, manufacturers of cereal 
products, Newark, N. J., the following 
officers were elected: George G. Freling- 
huysen, chairman of the board; Charles 
Bradley, president; Gilbert R. Potts, vice 
president; Henry R. Kingsley, vice pres- 
ident and secretary; Henry Young, 
treasurer; Frederick G. Holzwarth, as- 
sistant treasurer and auditor; Peter Bal- 
lantine, assistant secretary. 
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FLOUR IMPORTS ARE 
MENACED IN GREECE 


Government Reported Likely to Aid Home 
Millers by Enacting Baking Restrictions 
Which Would Cripple Importers 

New Yorx, N. Y.—The New York 
office of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, recently received a letter from 
a firm of Greek flour importers, having a 
very important bearing on the matter of 
the newly increased flour duty there. 
Regardless of the many attempts by 
flour importers in Greece to show their 
gevernment the paralyzing effects of 
the increased duty on imported flour and 
the serious losses accompanying it, little, 
if any, impression seems to have been 
made on the authorities. 

There is just a slight hope that or- 
ders closed up to and including the date 
on which this duty became effective, Nov. 
16, will be exempt from the increase, but 
negotiations in this direction have pro- 
ceeded so slowly that a good part of 
these shipments have arrived and have 
been entered on the basis of the new 
duty. 

There seems to be little encourage- 
ment to the belief that these increased 
duties may be repealed though Greek 
flour importers have drafted a memo- 
randum which they intend to present to 
their government. Against this, how- 
ever, Greek millers have issued a pam- 
phlet which, it is said, asks for nothing 
short of a virtual exclusion of all im- 
port flour based on their claim that the 
Grecian milling industry is threatened 
with extinction unless their request be 
complied with. 

There seems to be a strong belief on 
the part of flour importers that the 
Greek government, as an aid to millers, 
will enact baking restrictions providing 
that only two qualities of bread shall be 
produced in the future, one from a flour 
of 75 per cent extraction and another 
from flour of 95 per cent extraction, and 
further that nothing but straight runs 
of flour would be permitted in bread, all 
mixtures being absolutely prohibited. 

It is pointed out that should such rule 
be placed in effect nothing short of com- 
plete cessation in importation of flour 
will result because patents will be too 
good for the first grade of bread con- 
templated and good first clears too poor 
for the first quality and too good for the 
second quality of bread. 

The general effect intended by such 
rule is not difficult to discover, for 
though the importation of flour will be 
theoretically free, the proposed baking 
restrictions will practically prohibit its 
use. 

It is suggested that this matter be 
given the immediate attention of the 
United States and Canadian governments 
so that their representatives in Greece 
may be instructed to act in such manner 
as to prevent, if possible, such hidden 
discrimination on the part of the Greek 
government against American and Ca- 
nadian flours. 

W. QuAcKENBUSH. 


Consumption in Greece 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The quantity of 
flour consumed in Greece during 1926 
is calculated to have been 6,750,000 bbls, 
Gardener Richardson, United States 
commercial attaché at Athens, reports 
to the Department of Commerce. Only 
1,125,000 bbls were imported from 
abroad, the remaining 5,625,000 being 
produced in Greece. The flour impor- 
tation is estimated to have been 20 per 
cent less than in 1925. 

The main reasons given for this de- 
cline are considered to be the acidity 
content restrictions, and the increase in 
the import duty. The difficulty caused 
by the acidity restriction was partly 
evercome by importing flour of a better 
grade, which could fill the requirements 
of the acidity regulations, but the in- 
crease in the duty threatens to reduce 
seriously the importation of flour. 

It is estimated that during 1926, of 
the total flour imported 70 per cent was 
of American or Canadian origin, the bal- 
ance being from Bulgaria and Roumania. 
The stock of imported flour on hand is 
estimated at 34,000 bbls. Very little is 
afloat. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


A little more interest was manifested 
by flour buyers last week, although the 
reported sales show little improvement. 
Bookings probably did not exceed 30 per 
cent of the capacity represented. 

Buyers are watching the market close- 
ly, and an upward swing, it is believed, 
would bring in some good-sized orders. 
For the most part, however, they lack 
confidence. There has not been enough 
action to the wheat market in the last 
month to influence prices either way. 
As long as it remains steady, buyers will 
not order out old bookings, unless they 
are forced to do so through exhaustion 
of stocks or determination on the part 
of millers to insist on payment of car- 
rying charges. A sharp advance in the 
market would probably liven things up 
quicker than anything else. 

The impression prevails that some buy- 
ers are not playing the game fairly. 
They are represented to be picking up 
cheap offerings from other sections and 
leaving the mills to carry their higher 
priced flour for them, pending a possible 
advance. This makes the mills only the 
more insistent upon carrying charges. 

Some cancellations are reported to 
have been made in the case of buyers 
who had overcontracted, but who were 
willing to pay the difference between 
contract prices and the present market, 
but generally such action is considered 
unwarranted, as the mills have had the 
feed represented sold and have been un- 
able properly to care for these contracts. 

There is no particular feature to the 
market on clears, except that light pro- 
duction helps to sustain prices and re- 
stricts offerings. Some export inquiry 
is reported for these and for the lower 
grades of patents. 

Lack of directions is responsible for 
the present unusually light production at 
Minneapolis. One of the largest com- 
panies closed all its mills Friday morn- 
ing, and did not turn a wheel over the 
week end. In fact, it had only one mill 
running on Feb. 7. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Feb. 8 Year ago 


Short patent, 98-lb 

GOOTOM ccccecccccces $7.75@8.00 $9.30@9.60 
Standard patent ..... 7.30@7.50 9.00@9.20 
Second patent ....... 7.10@7.25 8.75@8.90 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 6.80@6.90 8.25@8.45 
First clear, jute*..... 6.40@6.60 7.05@7.90 
Second clear, jute*... 4.50@5.00 4.60@5.10 
Whole wheat ........ 6.70@6.90 7.80@8.00 
Graham, standard ... 6.30@6.50 7.70@7.80 


*140-lb jutes. 
SEMOLIN AS 


While asking prices are nominally un- 
changed for the week, it is intimated 
that some mills are shading their prices 
in an effort to attract business. In- 
quiry continues very light, although a 
little more business was reported than 
in the preceding seven days. Manufac- 
turers are buying only as needed, and 
cannot be induced to anticipate their 
needs. With prices abnormally high, 
they cannot see any incentive to contract 
in advance. Current orders are largely 
for the special grades of semolinas. Tem- 
porarily, No. 2 is neglected. This is 
quoted at 5@5%%c lb, bulk, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis; standard, 4%@5c; No. 3 and 
durum fancy patent, 45%@4%c; special 
grade, 444@4%c. 

In the week ending Feb. 5, eight Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 55,547 
bbls durum products, compared with 52,- 
193 in the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 1542 were in operation Feb. 8: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A (one half), 
A South, Anchor, Palisade and Phoenix 
mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C (one half), E, 
F, G and rye (one half) mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Jan. 30-Feb. 5... 460,800 233,423 61 
Previous week .. 460,800 186,228 40 


WORF ABO ccccace 529,200 215,909 41 
Two years ago... 559,800 252,271 45 
Three years ago. 579,600 222,294 38 
Four years ago.. 561,600 249,050 44 
Five years ago... 546,000 298,385 55 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 555 bbls last week, 2,305 
in the previous week, 1,650 a year ago, 
and 3,617 two years ago. 

OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Iowa, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Jan. 30-Feb. 5... 310,500 142,354 46 
Previous week .. 411,300 206,288 50 
WOOF GHO cscscvee 424,890 222,498 52 
Two years ago... 424,890 249,382 659 
Three years ago. 363,540 185,070 61 
Four years ago.. 325,650 163,330 50 
Five years ago... 414,690 185,770 44 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -——Output—, -——-Exports— 
ing mills ity 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Jan, 8.. 72 73,390 187,747 218,204 2,723 4,616 
Jan. 15. 71 73,140 214,995 238,928 2,999 1,658 
Jan. 22. 68 70,950 193,896 230,095 3,772 2,856 
Jan. 29. 65 68,550 206,288 213,686 1,114 ... 
Feb. 5.. 48 51,750 142,354 146,600 1,591 357 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa from Sept. 1, 1926, to 
Feb. 5, 1927, with comparisons, in bar- 
rels (000’s omitted): 


co Output—, --—Exports—, 
1926-27 1925-26 1926-27 1925-26 


Minneapolis ... 5,355 6,363 57 40 

Bt. BOGE ccccce 268 269 12 ote 

Duluth-Superior 461 534 ee ‘as 

Outside ....... 4,914 5,964 76 47 
NOTES 


H. L. Freedman, Philadelphia broker, 
was in Minneapolis Feb. 4-5, visiting his 
mill connections. 

E. S. Woodworth, grain, Minneapolis, 
plans to leave Feb. 10 for a vacation 
trip to California. 

W. R. Morris, regional director of the 
New York office of the Washburn Crosby 
Co., was in Minneapolis Feb. 5. 


William H. Bovey, general superin- 
tendent of the Washburn Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis, left last week for Califor- 
nia. 

Walter D. Warrick, of the W. E. Long 
Co., Chicago, was in Minneapolis last 
week calling on the Regan Bros. Co., 
bakers. 


George Cormack, production manager 
of the Washburn Crosby Co., Minneap- 
olis, plans to leave next week for Cali- 
fornia. 


Isaac E. Woodard, vice president and 
manager for the Acme-Evans Co., miller, 
Indianapolis, was a Minneapolis visitor 
last week. 

P. F. Cassidy, Chicago, representing 
the Crooks Terminal Warehouses, was in 
Minneapolis most of last week calling 
on feed shippers. 

J. R. Hutchison, Johnstown, Pa., until 
recently with the Washburn Crosby Co., 
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is now doing resale work for the Inter- 
national Milling Co. 

Joseph V. Lane, New York, export 
agent for the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion, was in Minneapolis last week. From 
here he went to Kansas City. 


Leslie R. Olsen, chief chemist of the 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
returned on Feb. 5 from a trip to Mont- 
real, Toronto and New York. 

W. A. Lansker, former European rep- 
resentative of the International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, has been made sales 
manager for the company at Buffalo. 

J. M. Johnston has resigned as head 
miller for the Big Diamond Mills Co., 
Madelia, Minn., and might be interested 
in buying a small feed mill. He was for 
over 10 years with Everett, Aughenbaugh 
& Co. 

C. W. Doolittle, general sales manager 
for the Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Min- 
neapolis, who underwent a major opera- 
tion two weeks ago, is recuperating nice- 
ly and expects to be back at his desk 
before long. 

Miss Anna Reese, head of the Areese 
Co., New York, passed through Minne- 
apolis, Feb. 5, en route to Winnipeg. 
Miss Reese is wheat buyer for several 
British and continental mills, and is in 
the West looking up supplies. 

S. A. Eddy has been appointed Min- 
neapolis manager for the Cunard Line, 
succeeding the late B. G. Benson. Mr. 
Eddy, who is a Minneapolis man, has 
for the last two years been assistant 
manager for the company at Vancouver, 
B. C. 


The Durum Milling Corporation, St. 
Paul, which last week started the mill 
at Rush City, Minn., has been incorpo- 
rated with $200,000 capital stock. J. F. 
Diefenbach is president, Frank R. Prina 
vice president, and E. M. Pettibone sec- 
retary. 


J. O. Ewing, president of the Cannon 
Valley Milling Co.’ Minneapolis, left 
Feb. 7 for an extended business and 
pleasure trip. He will stop at the prin- 
cipal markets en route to the East, and 
after visiting at his daughter’s home on 
Long Island, will sail for Cuba. 


George B. Norris, president of the 
Metropolitan National Bank and of the 
Blaisdell Milling Co., Minneapolis, will 
leave Feb. 10 for a vacation in Florida. 
He was the guest of honor at a dinner 
given by a group of his associates and 
a friends at the Minneapolis Club 
Feb. 4, 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


The flour market was very dull last 
week. Shipping directions on old con- 
tracts are coming in slowly. Clear is in 
demand, but mills are not in position to 
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make sales. Prices of patent during the 
week declined 10c. 

Durum flour users are working mostly 
on old bookings, only a few orders rep- 
resenting new business being taken, 
Shipping directions indicate that the 
trade is pretty well supplied. 

Quotations, Feb. 5, at Duluth-Superior, 
f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons: 


1927 1926 
First patent ......... $7.70@7.95 $8.85 @9.10 
Second patent ....... 7.35@7.70 8.60@8.85 
First clear, jute...... 6.95@7.20 7.00@7.25 


Second clear, jute.... 5.90@6.15 6.00@6.25 
Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

St, BROAD oki Givesver 16,670 45 
Den. TEED ccc neccouns 15,705 42 
ee ee nae cwteoe sabboeee 14,185 38 
TWO FORTS GOO i ccccvcedcs 13,090 35 


* * 


Ralph Budd, president of the Great 
Northern Railway, visited the Duluth 
Board of Trade, Feb. 3. 

F. G. Carson, 


GREAT FALLS 


There was a moderate demand last 
week for second patents at prevailing 
prices, and a few scattering orders from 
country merchants for flour for imme- 
diate shipment. Demand for first clear 
has been slightly better but, as very lit- 
tle is available, few sales were made. 
On Feb. 5 first patent was quoted at 
$7.80 bbl, standard patent $7.65, first 
clear $6.70, and second clear $4.25. 

Watrer F, Brrrran. 





NORTH DAKOTA BAKERS IN 
ANNUAL SESSION AT FARGO 


The North Dakota Bakers’ Association 
is holding its tenth annual convention at 
Fargo Feb. 8-9. 

The Fargo Food Products Co., of 
which Harry W. Howland is a principal, 
did considerable advance publicity work, 
with the result that the attendance was 
better than usual. The program was to 
include a showing of The Fleischmann 
Co. film, “What Shall We Eat Today?” 
and a basic sweet dough demonstration 
by G. H. Ekstedt, of the company. 

A representative of the Armour Co. 
was on the program to talk on newer 
ways of using bakery materials, while 
C. E. Mangels, of the North Dakota Ag- 
ricultural College, was to discuss North 
Dakota wheat and bakers flour. A round 
table informal discussion of bakery 
problems featured the program. 





The Chamber of Commerce of ihe 
United States has stated that about 12 
per cent of the nation’s retail grocery 
business is done by chain stores. 








Milling Company’s Development Linked With 
Montana’s Agricultural History 


COMPREHENSIVE account of 

the origin and development of the 

Montana Flour Mills Co., Great 
Falls, Mont., recently appeared in the 
form of a special article in an edition 
of the Great Falls Tribune, the com- 
pany having moved its headquarters 
from Lewistown, Mont., to Great Falls. 
Supplemental to the story of the milling 
company’s development, the article 
traces the transformation of Montana 
from an exclusive stock country into an 
agricultural state. The story says in 
part: 

“In 1904, when Charles R. McClave 
and the late Austin W. Warr, of Lewis- 
town, built a grain elevator at Moore, in 
Fergus County, founding the Montana 
Elevator Co., the outgrowth of which is 
the Montana Flour Mills Co., the wheat 
crop for all of central Montana was not 
more than 50,000 bus. In October, 1926, 
the Montana Flour Mills Co. had on its 
books 2,681,000 bus wheat in its eleva- 
tors, in cars or in transit. 

“One elevator 22 years ago—47 ele- 
vators now; that is the growth of the 
Montana Elevator Co. The Montana 
Flour Mills Co. has four mills, the larg- 
est of which is at Great Falls, others 
being at Lewistown, Harlowton and 
Bozeman. 





“The story of the Montana Elevator 
Co. and its expansion into the Montana 
Flour Mills Co. is vastly more than the 
story of the building of elevators and 
mills. The elevator at Moore, built in 
the old cow country of central Montana, 
came with that great experiment, the 
growing of wheat on nonirrigated land. 
The elevator was part of the experiment. 

“Progress in the earlier experiences 
of the elevator company was necessarily 
slow. One by one the elevators were 
erected as the plow turned the sod of 
new areas. That first year, the fall of 
1904, produced a wheat crop of not more 
than 50,000 bus for central Montana-— 
for 1926 it was estimated at about 7,- 
000,000. 

“Harlowton was the scene of the coin- 
pany’s first venture in milling. That 
was in 1911. In 1912 the mill at Lewis- 
town was purchased. Construction of 
the Great Falls plant, the largest of the 
four now owned by these corporate in- 
terests, was begun in 1915. Four years 
later the Bozeman property was ac- 
quired.” 

Officers of the Montana Flour Mills 
Co. are Charles R. McClave, president; 
William N. Smith, vice president and 
superintendent; Rodney J. Anderson, 
secretary; Paul R. Trigg, treasurer. 
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KANSAS CITY 


Slight gains in sales volume were made 
late last week by some southwestern 
mills, but, on the whole, new business 
continues quiet. Many bookings held 
by mills are overdue, indicating that the 
market is overbought. This is confirmed 
by reports emanating from various mar- 
kets. ‘Those buyers whose requirements 
are not fully covered by old contracts 
are purchasing on a hand-to-mouth basis. 
Average sales in the Southwest are be- 
tween 30 and 40 per cent of capacity. 

Baking Trade Quiet.—Overbuying dur- 
ing the late fall and early winter is par- 
ticularly apparent among bakers, ac- 
cording to the general report of mills. 
Conseyuently, only a minor volume of 
new business can be had from this class 
of trade, and most of the energy of 
millers is being applied to the obtaining 
of shipping ‘instructions on old orders. 
Scattered small sales are being made, 
but none of the large bakers, and few 
of the others, are interested in current 
offerings. 


Jobing Trade Moderate. — Jobbers 
and other distributors are buying in 
small quantities to fill near-by needs. 
Their purchases are seldom in excess of 
one or two car lots, although an occa- 
sional order for 1,000 bbls or more was 
place:| last week. Little disposition to 
book ahead is noticeable. 

Shipping Instructions Slow. — Mills 


continue to operate at a higher rate than 
the average for late January and early 
February. Because of the large volume 
of flour bookings remaining on mills’ 
books, however, complaint concerning the 
difficulty in obtaining specifications is 
general. Many plants claim that they 
are nearing the end of consistent opera- 
tions unless the situation is remedied 
soon. 

Export Trade Quiet.—Missouri River 
mills are doing little business with 
Europe, and the amount sold from Okia- 
homa and Texas is less than in other re- 
cent weeks. Holland and Germany took 
a limited volume last week, but bids 
were few. Canadian competition is the 
principal restricting factor. The West 
Indies are buying small quantities of 
straights and clears, virtually all of 
brands well established in markets there. 

Clears.—Despite the light foreign buy- 
ing, the situation in clears is consider- 
ably improved, due to the consistent de- 
mand from domestic bakers and blend- 
ers. There is no pressure of first clears 
on the market, and few mills are having 
difficulty in disposing of their current 
production of second clear and low 
grade, 

Prices:-—Quotations, Feb. 5, hard win- 
ter wheat flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 
140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: short patent, 
$7.15@7.50 bbl; 95 per cent, $6.65@ 
7.15; straight, $6.40@6.70; first clear, 
$5.40@5.90; second clear, $4.75@5.1%; 
low grade, $4.50@4.75. 

Production—The first table below 
shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 68 representative southwest- 
ern mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph and Salina. 
Additional tables give the production 
and activity of principal milling centers 
in the territory. All statistics are com- 
piled from direct mill reports to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


68 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

J 30-Feb. 5... 356,460 243,143 68 
Previous week .. 356,460 242,822 68 
Year ago ....... 363,360 182,491 50 
Two years ago... 367,710 239,030 65 
- ®-year average (same week).... 55 


en-year average (same week) .... 58 
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KANSAS CITY 


Jan. 30-Feb. 5... 175,500 152,808 87 
Previous week .. 175,500 144,982 82 
ee DBO ae eceue 151,500 98,835 65 
Two years ago... 148,500 116,307 78 
Five-year average (same week).... 66 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 70 
WICHITA 
Jan. 30-Feb. 5... 62,400 42,707 68 
Previous week .. 62,400 40,960 65 
BOOP QOS icceces 62,400 28,939 46 
Two years ago... 65,700 36,044 54 
ST. JOSEPH 
Jan. 30-Feb. 5... 47,400 44,949 94 
Previous week .. 47,400 52,171 110 
BOOP OOO. scccvcs 47,400 24,466 61 
Two years ago... 47,400 43,368 91 
SALINA 
Jan. 30-Feb. 5... 37,800 24,003 63 
Previous week .. 37,800 19,339 51 
WOOF QBS cccecee 45,000 24,809 55 
Two years ago... 46,200 30,666 66 
OMAHA 
Jan. 30-Feb. 5... 27,300 20,601 75 
Previous week .. 27,300 22,210 81 
TORP ABO .cecsece 27,300 17,774 65 
Two years ago... 27,300 21,968 80 
ATCHISON 
Jan. 30-Feb. 5... 29,700 26,911 90 
Previous week .. 29,700 27,541 92 
Tear OHO ceccece 29,400 25,036 85 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 

Reports of about 80 mills to The 

Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


BDO es 6 40-60.00945 5 o000 65> 4004-0" 65 
PUGVIOUN WOO oo cccccscsccceusccsevecs 50 
TOGP BOG obec cevrvedocovscsccesvvenne 41 


Of the mills reporting, 1 reported do- 
mestic business active, 13 fair, and 49 
quiet. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills, outside of Kansas City, were 
20,395 bbls last week, 14,187 in the pre- 
vious week, 5,959 a year ago and 27,- 
905 two years ago. 

NOTES 

Clarence S. Chase, manager of the In- 
terior Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, plans 
to leave about Feb. 15 for a fortnight’s 
trip to markets in the central states. 

Joseph V. Lane, president of F. 
H. Price & Co., marine underwriters, 
New York, spent most of last week in 
Kansas City and other points in the 
Southwest. 

Soft wheat mills in this section made 
good sales of flour to the South and 
Southeast last week. They report busi- 
ness more brisk than for several weeks 
preceding the last. 


Shipping instructions are slower than 
at any time since August, the sales man- 
ager for a large southwestern mill said 
recently. Many requests are being re- 
ceived for cancellation of bookings. Un- 
less the situation is remedied immediate- 
ly a probability for material curtailment 
of production exists. 

The building program of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. at Atchison, Kansas, will 
include, besides the 900,000 bus addi- 
tional storage announced last week, a 
headhouse, three new scales, cleaning 
machinery and blending equipment. It 
is expected that contracts for the work 
will be let soon, and work started im- 
mediately thereafter. 

The baking trade in the East is gen- 
erally overbought on flour, A. L. Jacob- 
son, general manager for the Arnold 
Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, said on 
his return from a three weeks’ trip in that 
territory. Anticipated increases in their 


business did not materialize, Mr. Jacob- © 


son said, and thus bakers have found 
themselves with much flour on their 
hands. 

A laboratory is being established by 
the Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., 
Kansas City, on the top floor of the 
Mutual Building, where the company’s 
offices are located. Equipment for test- 
ing concrete and other building materials, 
and for the purpose of research work, 
will be installed. The Jones-Hettelsater 


Construction Co. designs and builds mills 
and elevators. 

Edgar Berkley, vice president of the 
Waxide Paper Co., Kansas City, manu- 
facturer of bread wrappers, was mar- 
ried Feb. 3 to Miss Rheta Aaron, also 
of Kansas City. The entire mezzanine 
floor, including the ballroom, of the 
Muehlebach Hotel was engaged for the 
services. Mr. and Mrs. Berkley are on 
a wedding trip to Green Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 

It is estimated that more than 10,000 
persons will view the exhibits and attend 
the demonstrations and cooking schools 
at the National Food Show which is open 
in Convention Hall, Kansas City, this 
week. Many mills and bakeries are ex- 
hibiting their goods. The Kansas City 
Retail Grocers’ Association and the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Grocers have 
co-operated in preparations for the show. 

Announcement was made last week 
that a 1,000-watt radio broadcasting sta- 
tion would be installed at once by the 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co., Lawrence, 
Kansas. The towers and antenna will be 
erected on top of the mill building. The 
station, which will be as strong as many 
of the leading ones in the Middle West, 
will be operated by the Jenny Wren 
Flour: Co.,.a subsidiary of the Bower- 
sock company. 


L. T. Hussey, chairman of the Kansas 
public service commission, is being con- 
sidered for an appointment to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to fill 
the vacancy left by the Senate’s refusal 
to confirm the appointment of Cyrus E. 
Woods, of Pennsylvania. Southwestern 
interests have brought much pressure to 
bear on officials in Washington the past 
several years in an attempt to gain rep- 
resentation in the national rate body. 

Southwestern wheat receipts have been 
increasing steadily since the middle of 
December, and were larger in Kansas 
City last week than since the latter part 
of August. The continued heavy move- 
ment indicates that farmers held back 
more wheat than was supposed. Wil- 
liam T. Voils, vice president of the Hun- 
ter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas, said 
last week that farm reserves in his ter- 
ritory are 25 per cent of the 1926 har- 
vest. 


One of the federal foreign trade offices 
provided for in the last appropriation 
bill for the Department of Commerce 
will be established in Kansas City, ac- 
cording to word received here from 
Washington. Headquarters will be in 
the Chamber of Commerce offices, and 
the local staff will consist of an experi- 
enced foreign trade agent, an assistant 
or solicitor, and two clerks. The office 
will promote foreign trade of manufac- 
turers in this district. 


WICHITA 


Flour sales have been limited to near- 
by requirements. Mills are operating at 
about 75 per cent of capacity, with 40 
per cent sold. Buyers, both domestic 
and foreign, seem to have little confi- 
dence in present values. Export busi- 
ness is almost at a standstill. Shipping 
instructions have been slower than last 
week. Prices remain practically un- 
changed. Quotations, Feb. 4, basis 98-lb 
cottons, Kansas City: hard wheat short 
patent, $7.70 bbl; straight, $7.20; clears, 
$6.45. 

NOTES 

Pouring of concrete at the 1,500,000- 
bu storage bins for the Red Star Milling 
Co. has been begun. If the weather 
permits, they should be finished in two 
weeks. 

Andrew Smith, sales manager for the 
Wichita Flour Mills Co., will leave here 
March 1 to become assistant to the gen- 
eral manager of the Larabee Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City. 

C. B. Rader, secretary of the Wichita 
Board of Trade, and G. G. Moffitt, traf- 
fic manager for the Red Star Milling 
Co., spent part of last week in Oklahoma 
City at a hearing before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to consider rate 
adjustments between Kansas and Okla- 
homa. 

Wheat receipts on the Wichita Board 
of Trade in January exceeded those for 
the same month in the preceding year 
by 738,450 bus. January receipts were 
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BACK TO METHUSALEH 
Junction Crry, Kansas, Feb. 2. 
| An old-fashioned grist mill, with 
stone burrs, on the Lyman Street- 
er farm west of Junction City, has 
been started after an idleness of 
many years. Some of the custom- 
ers think the mill can turn out a 
superior grade of flour.—-Dispatch 
to Kansas City Times. 

















1,568,700 bus, compared with 830,350 in 
January last year. 

Maurice J. Edwards, formerly at the 
city sales desk of the Wichita Flour 
Mills Co., but now in the sales office of 
the Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kan- 
sas City, spent last week end here with 
his family. The latter will remain until 
the school year is over, and then move 
to Kansas City. 

K, P. Aitken, general manager of the 
Red Star Milling Co., has returned from 
a trip to Florida flour markets, He re- 
ports business conditions there above the 
average for the country. That Florida 
is fast recovering from the period of in- 
flation and will see several years of con- 
sistent industrial development is the 
opinion of Mr. Aitken. 


SALINA 


The market continues quiet. Prices 
show no change, and buyers are only 
taking immediate requirements. Ship- 
ping directions continue fair, but usually 
for small lots. Quotations, Feb. 3, basis 
Kansas City, cotton 98’s: short patent, 
$7.50@8 bbl; 95 per cent, $7.20@7.40; 
straight grade, $7.10@7.30. 


NOTES 

J. K. Pickerell, sales manager for the 
Western Star Mill Co., is in Chicago. 

M. C. Sauer, sales manager for the 
Robinson Milling Co., has returned from 
St. Louis. 

C. Rody, export manager for the Shel- 
labarger Mill & Elevator Co., went to 
Kansas City last week to meet Nils G. 
Nielsen, Oslo, Norway, who is to be the 
representative in Norway for this mill. 

Hugh A. Benner, salesman for the H. 
D. Lee Flour Mills Co., who has been in 
a hospital at Fort Riley, recovering from 
injuries received in a motor car acci- 
dent, was brought home Feb. 3. He will 
be unable to resume work for several 
weeks. 


OKLAHOMA 
Shipping instructions were lighter 


early in February than during January, 
but scattering new business, mainly do- 
mestic, kept most mills operating fairly 
well. Jobbers and large bakers were fre- 
quently in the market for small quanti- 
ties. Farmers have made little advance- 
ment with spring work, and banks have 
not yet begun making farm loans. When 
the country has more money it is ex- 
pected that orders will materially in- 
crease. Hardly any new business came 
from foreign sources last week. The cus- 
tomers of some Oklahoma mills, both in 
Latin America and on the Continent, re- 
port that of the large stocks they bought 
last year they still have considerable on 
hand, and face a quiet market. New 
foreign buyers make offers that are 
about 50c bbl under the average Okla- 
homa market. Prices are unchanged. On 
Feb. 5 soft wheat short patent flour sold 
at $8 bbl, and hard wheat short patent 
at $7.70@7.80. 
NOTES 

The Clovis (N. M.) Mill & Elevator 
Co. plans construction of a 500,000-bu 
grain elevator. 

A bill will be introduced in the Ar- 
kansas legislature authorizing a public 
commission at Helena, Ark., to acquire 
a site on the water front there for a 
terminal grain elevator. 

Additions to its grain elevators and 
warehouse are contemplated by the 
Creek Grain & Mill Co., Okmulgee, Okla. 
The company has been operating a feed 
mill for six years. Henry C. Baldwin is 
president, P. M. Blanchard secretary, 
and W. Mills King treasurer. 

The capital stock of the Texas Star 
Flour Mills, Galveston, Texas, was in- 
creased recently to $1,000,000. In 1926 
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ATCHISON 


There was a little spurt in flour buy- 
ing last week, and mills sold 50 to 75 
per cent of capacity. A few inquiries 
were. reported from large bakers, but 
their ideas were out of line with those 
of millers, and no sales were reported. 
Shipping directions are fair, and mills 
are operating at near capacity. Export 
trade is quiet. Quotations, 98-lb cot- 
téns, Missouri River, on Feb. 5: hard 
wheat short patent $%7.20@7.50 bbl, 
straight $6.85@6.95, first clear $5.60@ 
5.80; soft wheat short patent $6.75@7.05, 
straight $6.35@6.55, first clear $5.50@ 
5.75. 

NOTES 

Wheat premiums are at the low point 
of the crop, according to Atchison mill- 
ers. 

J. W. Blair, president of the Blair 
Milling Co., has returned to his desk 
after a slight illness. 

FE. B. Hackney, secretary-treasurer of 
the Blair Milling Co., spent several —_ 
in Chicago and Wisconsin last week, call- 
ing on the trade. 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. has pur- 
chased two additional lots, east its 
present holdings, from the Missouri Pa- 
cific Railroad Co., to be used for further 
expansion. 


HUTCHINSON 


The trade seeurs to have acquired a 
distorted idea of flour values through 
price cutting on the part of some mills, 
and ridiculously low offers were received 
by local mills. A small export business 
developed, clears being sold to Europe 
and the West Indies. Shipping direc- 
tions were rather slow. Quotations, basis 
cotton 98's, Kansas City: short patent, 
$7.20@7.70 bbl; straight, %6.80@7.20; 
first clear, $5.80@6.40. 


NOTES 


A. L. Jacobson, general manager of 
tle Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, 
has returned from a business trip to the 
Kast. 

Ralph C. Sowden, president of the New 
Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, 
has returned from an extended southern 
trip. 

R. V. McVey, sales manager for the 
Halstead (Kansas) Milling & Elevator 
Co., has gone on an_ extended trip 
through the Southeast. 

T. E. Higley, assistant sales manager 
for the William Kelly Milling Co., spent 
the week calling on the trade in south- 
western Kansas and the Oklahoma and 
Texas panhandle, 

The fact that country elevators gen- 
etally have been paying $1.25 bu for 
wheat greatly stimulated the movement 
last week, receipts here being the heavi- 
est since September, totaling more than 
700 cars. 

MILL SALE PETITION FILED 

A petition has been filed by the Bank- 
ers’ ‘Trust Co. as trustee of the estate 
of the State Milling & Elevator Co., 
Cache Junction, Utah, for the sale of 
the property for the sum of $5,500. 

Winter Wheat Leading States 

Eeatimated winter wheat production of the 
leading winter wheat states in 1926, based 
on condition Dec, 1, compared with the re- 
vised estimates for 1925 and 1924, in bushels 


(000's omitted): 
1926 1925 1924 


6 een ae 160,067 77,328 169,870 
Nebraska -»+ 87,166 81,661 656,887 
Oklahoma .......... 78,746 27,191 68,944 
Ohio .. eeee . . 40,262 24,180 483,364 
Illinois . . . 38,034 35,680 37,168 
Indiana ..... » 88,940 25,636 28,900 
Missourl ........ .+» 21,282 22,387 21,280 
Us ececceecccecsss Beee 6,652 26,262 
Colorado .. seoae 14,484 10,762 15,680 
Pennsylvania ....... 23,400 22,600 18,744 
Washington . seus 19,481 9,821 20,400 
Michigan ....scecees 17,016 14,467 20,040 
BOOMER sisccivcccass 17,600 7,460 138,193 
Dn, ons edaecedeseee 10,281 10,962 7,269 
CHRBOPMIM ccc cccccce 12,016 11,457 6,665 
Other states ........ 83,5681 63,810 70,633 

United States .... 626,929 401,734 692,269 





Total rice production for all countries 
and parts of countries reporting by Jan. 
6 amounted to 36,161,082,000 lbs cleaned 
rice, an increase of 0.4 per cent over the 
figure for 1925, 
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ST. LOUIS 


Demand was quiet last week, with 
scattered sales of soft wheat flour to the 
southern trade, where stocks have been 
kept low all year. Export demand was 
limited. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—Demand for soft 
wheat flour from the South shows little 
change. Practically all business is for 
prompt shipment. Shipping instructions 
are fairly oo on new business, but 
mills which made some long-term book- 
ings early in the crop year say that it is 
rather difficult to get specifications. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—Buyers of hard 
wheat flour show little interest, and even 
price concessions do not serve to bring 
them into the market except in cases 
where stocks are nearly depleted. Mills 
report that shipping instructions are dif- 
ficult to obtain. Most bakers have their 
requirements cared for until late in the 
spring. 

Export Trade.—Some business is being 
done with South and Latin America, 
nearly all for prompt shipment, little 
being placed for future delivery. Euro- 
pean buyers are practically out of the 
market. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, Feb. 5: soft winter short pat- 
ent %6.90@7.30 bbl, straight $6@6.40, 
first clear $5.40@5.90; hard winter short 
patent $6.80@7.25, straight $6.20@6.60, 
first clear $5.40@5.90; spring first patent 
$7.20@7.60, standard patent $6.80@7.20, 
first clear $6.20@6.50. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 60,400 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Jan, 30-Feb. 6 ... 41 
Previous week .. 47 
WOM GOO ccveccsas 44 
Two years ago 41 





Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Jan, 30-Feb. & 47,200 54 

Previous week . 46,700 53 

Year ago . 41,000 47 

Two years ago . 42,400 49 
NOTES 

Irving H. Heller, St. Louis ocean 


freight broker, was in New York on 
business last week. 

EK. P, Mitchell, Kansas City manager 
of the Washburn Crosby Co., is visiting 
the firm’s St. Louis office this week. 

Joseph S. Geisel, Kansas City, vice 
president of the Goetzmann-Aylsworth 
Grain Co., visited St. Louis last week. 

Charles R. Decker, Milwaukee, vice 
president of the Chase Bag Co., was in 
St. Louis last week on his way South. 

W. G. Garcelon, St. Louis manager 
for the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
Kansas City, called on Illinois trade last 
week, 

Raymond V. Glosemeyer, 23 years of 
age, son of V. H. Glosemeyer, president 
of the V. H. Glosemeyer Flour Co., died 
Jan, 80, 

Fred H. Wehmiller, 53 years of age, 
president and treasurer of the Barry- 
Wehmiller Machinery Co., died, Feb. 3, 
following a brief illness. 

D. A. Wilburn, export manager of the 
Sparks Milling Co., Alton, IIL, left last 
week for an extended trip through Cen- 
tral and South America. 

Ralph C, Sowden, president of the 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas, visited the company’s general 
representative, Peter Derlien, in St. 
Louis last week. 

J. K. James, of the St. Louis South- 
western Railway, and W. G. Moore- 








head, of W. G. Moorehead & Co., Chi- 
cago, are applicants for membership in 
the Merchants’ Exchange. 

The Stevens Engineering & Construc- 
tion Co., St. Louis, has a contract for 
the construction of 24 tanks and a head- 
house for the Ballard & Ballard Co., 
Inc., Louisville, Ky. The structure will 
have a 1,000,000-bu storage capacity, and 
will be ready for the new crop. 

The tendency toward limiting pur- 
chases to immediate requirements was 
clearly shown in the monthly report of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis, 
which stated that “future business on the 
books of manufacturers and wholesalers 
is at a lower ebb than at any similar pe- 
riod in more than a decade.” The report 
added that “this doesn’t mean business 
depression, but indicates a changed 
technie of doing business.” 


NEW ORLEANS 


The active buying period which was 
expected has failed to develop. Buyers 
generally are covering only immediate 
requirements, There were a few excep- 
tions last week, when some fair orders 
were placed for delivery within 60 to 90 
days. Export conditions were better. 
Some deals were completed through New 
Orleans houses with Great Britain, but 
there were no European flour ae. 
Interest by Latin America seemed lively, 
but shipments fell off in that quarter. 

Flour prices on Feb. 8: 





r -Winter——, 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ...... $7.75 $7.15 $8.30 
965 per cent ....... 17.46 6.86 7.66 
100 per cent ...... 7.16 6.40 7.20 
Ce Kadi deensdvess 6.96 6.15 7.10 
Piet GORE ccccece coon 6.90 6.15 
Second clear . cece 5.60 4.85 


Semolina, 5%ec Ib. 

A total of 18,592 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics through this port dur- 
ing the seven days ended Feb. 8, accord- 
ing to figures supplied by four of the 
leading steamship lines that serve Latin 
America, as follows: 

Munson Line: to Havana, 3,275 bags. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 1,400; Panama City, 1,250; Vera 
Cruz, 1,000, 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: Cienfuegos, 450; 
Bluefields, 500; Puerto Cortez, 250. 

United Fruit Co: Havana, 1,630; San- 
tiago, 60; Puerto Limon, 1,800; Colon, 
100; Panama City, 625; Guayaquil, 1,426; 
Belize, 50; Puerto Colombia, 1,550; Tu- 
maco, 50; Buenaventura, 250; Punta 
Arenas, 60; Puerto Barrios, 2,741; Tela, 
25. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended Feb, 3: 


Deastination— Destination-— 


Aguadilla ...... 225 Port au Prince. 250 
BPOGIDO: 6 6060 0:60 637 Puerto Barrios. .4,891 
Barranquilla ... 126 Puerto Colombia 1,854 
Belize seven 60 Puerto Cortez... 3756 
Bluefields ...... 915 Puerto Castella. 38 
Buenaventura .. 250 Puerto Limon , 1,800 
Cienfuegos ..... 460 Punta Arenas... 60 
COON sececoscce 820 Rio de Janeiro .1,000 
Guantanamo.... 662 San Jose ......2,465 
Guayaquil 1,726 San Juan ......1,130 
Havana ....... 11,219 Santiago ....... 160 
Kingston .......2,386 Tela ........+... 25 
Mayaguez ...... SEG TUMBRSS sccivces 50 
Panama City ...2,099 Vera Cruz .....1,260 


POMGO sccccccee 975 

In addition to the above, grain was 
shipped as follows to the following ports: 
wheat, 5,695 bus to Progreso; oats, 1,000 
bags to Santiago, 1,025 to San Juan, 140 
to Guayaquil, 500 to Vera Cruz, 20 to 
Puerto Barrios; feed, 600 bags to Ha- 
vana, 60 to Colon, 21 to Cienfuegos, 925 
to San Juan, 50 to Arroyo, 100 to 
Mayaguez; corn meal, 250 bags to Are- 
cibo, 150 to Havana, 25 to Santiago. 

The grain division of the Board of 
Trade announced elevator stocks on Feb. 
8 as follows: wheat, 677,000 bus; corn, 
313,000; oats, 57,000; rye, 61,000. 

Demand for rice in the city and coun- 
try was light, but export demand and 
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shipments were improved. Blue Rose 
was offered at 4 3-16@4%c lb. The fol- 
lowing figures were posted on Feb. 3 at 
the Board of Trade: 





Rough Clean 
Receipta— sacks pockets 
Season to Feb. 3 ..... . 502,038 746,929 


Same period, 1926 .. 
Sales 

Season to Feb. 3 6 

Same period, 1926 ... 


. 692,870 427,849 


70,379 
70,696 


330,671 
335,795 
NOTES 

The Interstate Wholesale Grocery Co, 
conducted its annual meeting Feb. 1. 

R. M. McCombs, president of the Cape 
County Milling Co., Jackson, Mo., was a 
recent visitor here. 

H,. L. O’Bannon, Louisiana representa- 
tive of J. S. Waterman & Co., Inc., spent 
a few days here last week. 

H. D. Williams, manager of the Farm- 
ers’ Flour Mills, Berthoud, Colo., was 
in New Orleans last week. 


Louis A. Rosett, president of the 
Florasynth Laboratories, Inc., New York, 
was in New Orleans recently. 

J. D. Journee, of the Orleans Flour 
Co., who has been confined at home sevy- 
eral days with grip, has recovered. 


J. E. Nuber, Porto Rico manager of 
J. S. Waterman & Co., Inc., reports some 
small demand for flour shipments, I'cb- 
ruary to June. 

R. S. Dines, general manager of the 
Loveland (Colo.) Flour Mills, recently 
visited his representative here, John E. 
Koerner & Co. . 

R. E. Wells, president of the Ameri- 
can Machine & Foundry Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and E, H. Montgomery, sout)ern 
manager, with offices at Atlanta, were 
here last week. 

The following officers were elected at 
the recent annual meeting of J. S. Wa- 
terman & Co,., Inc: J. S. Waterman, 
president; William Waterman, ice 
president; A, Trepagner, treasurer; R. 
A. Tonry, assistant treasurer; J. S. Wa- 
terman, Jr., secretary. 

J. S. Waterman & Co., Ine. repre- 
sentative here for Anheuser-Busch, |nc., 
St. Louis, was visited last week by three 
officials of that concern, Homer Zieyler, 
sales manager, corn products and yeast 
departments, Frank J. Kiernan, of the 
corn products department, and H. Brom- 
schwig, of the malt sirup department. 

R. A. Sutrivan. 


MEMPHIS 


Buyers show little interest in flour, 
except to provide immediate needs, which 
are small. ‘There is apparently a lull 
in shipping instructions, but this is not 
expected to last long, for stocks are 
light. The firmness shown by the wheat 
market has had very little influence, as 
some mills are quoting just as low as 
when grain was cheaper. Some hard 
winter mills have even shaded prices dur- 
ing the week. Cotton selling is fairly 
free at slightly better levels. Weather 
is so unfavorable that less winter prepa- 
ration has been done than usual, and a 
sharp reduction in acreage is indicated. 

Memphis flour quotations, Feb. 5, basis 
98's, f.o.b., car lots: soft winter short 
patent $7.85@8.50 bbl, standard patent 
$7.25@7.50; spring wheat short patent 
$8.35@8.50, standard patent $7.75@8.15; 
hard winter short patent $7.40@7.70, 
standard patent $7@7.30; western soft 
patent $7.15@7.30, semihard $6.70; blend- 
ed 95 per cent patent, $7.10@7.25. 


NOTES 

E. J. Price, department sales manaver 
for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., spent 
two days here last week. 

The Dunlop Milling Co., Clarksville, 
Tenn., has offered to donate a site «nd 
subscribe half of $15,000 capital stock 
for the starting of a creamery there. 

Grorce WILLIAMSON 
SHORT SUPPLY OF RYE IN GERMANY 

Hamavurc, Germany, Jan. 14,—'/ he 
German market is being largely influ- 
enced by the rye situation. The Ger- 
man agricultural council has stated that 
up to Dec. 15, 1926, only about 46 per 
cent of the rye crop was available, while 
it is understood that during the first 
four months of the season consumers «¢- 
cured more than half the total crop. 
Scarcity is therefore expected unless 
farmers market the considerable quantity 
they still hold. 
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WILLIAM H. WIGGIN, MANAGER 
543-545 Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio 


Correspondents at Atlanta, Evansville, Indianapolis, Nashville 
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TOLEDO 


Business with mills last week slowed 
down again, and conditions became more 
sluggish, New buying which has been 
looked for is exceedingly backward, and 
there is no life in the situation. This is 
the sort of condition which invites pessi- 


mistic hallucinations, but there is no rea- 
son to be unduly downcast, as it is nor- 
ma! for this time under the circum- 
stances. 


Directions Slow.—Many mills have 
flour on their books being carried beyond 
contract time, and it is almost as diffi- 
cult to get directions as to make fresh 
sale However, since the advance in 
feed prices, some of these sales are turn- 
ing ut to better advantage than when 
they were made, Furthermore, nearly 
all millers are assessing the carrying 
charge. In some instances this hurts the 
feclliigs of the buyers, because it means 
the addition of an extra charge to a 
price higher than flour can be bought 
for today. But that is the chance the 
buy«r took in booking the flour, and it is 
certainly unsportsmanlike for him to 
how! when the cards fall against him. 

There is considerable disappointment 
in the failure of fresh buying in volume. 
It seemed reasonable to expect that, 
after the long period of comparative in- 
activity, characterized by extremely con- 
servative buying and delays in ordering 
out bookings, stocks must have been re- 
duced to a point which would require 
more replenishment than has developed. 
It was anticipated that even if the buy- 
ing was resumed in small amounts, yet 
coming from many scattered sections it 
would constitute a fair aggregate. 

Less Flour Eaten.—The continued qui- 
etness leaves one mystified as to what 
people are eating, and it almost inevi- 
tably suggests the thought that there 
must have been a very material decrease 
in the consumption of flour. Although 
the price has fluctuated in narrow limits 
for some months, apparently this does 
not beget confidence or encourage buy- 
ing. Nobody is disposed to come into 
the market for additional supplies until 
absolutely forced, nor will buyers order 
out flour previously booked. 

Here and there may be found a mill 
which has been able to maintain opera- 
tion at 75 per cent of capacity, but mills 
are tending to the basis of half capacity 
or less. It seems impossible to keep any 
mill going on soft wheat flour better than 
half time, except for short intervals. 

Wheat Carrying Charge.—The notable 
and outstanding feature of the milling 
situation, aside from the strength in 
feed, has been the unusual carrying 
charge now available in this section on 
the purchase of soft wheat. The spread 
between the price of No. 2 red, Toledo 
rate points, and Chicago May, of 7c, 
to which attention was called Jan. 29, 
widened to 9c last week, and is the 
widest ever known at Toledo at this time 
of the year. Some millers have bought 
wheat at 10c under Chicago May. 

This means that millers have had a 
chance to replenish their wheat stocks at 
the same satisfactory carrying charge 
which prevailed after harvest. In spite 
of this fact many millers are indifferent, 
either on account of the lax flour de- 
mand or because they already have their 
elevators filled. There has been a good 
movement recently, and much buying has 
been for export. This does not tend to 
induce a feeling of bullishness while it 
obtains and for the localities where it 
prevails, It raises the question as to the 
soundness of the May price, but it is 
reslized that one’s judgment on that 
must not turn upon the peculiarities of 
4 local condition due to a large crop of 
soft wheat. 

_ Indications point to an improvement 
in the milling situation of this section, 








because there cannot be any large undi- 
gested stocks of soft wheat flour in any 
channels of the trade after so long a 
period of conservative buying. Possibly 
the threatened passage of the McNary- 
Haugen bill may have had an unsettling 
effect in the minds of buyers. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted, Feb. 4, at $6.55@6.60 
bbl, and local springs at $7.60, in 98's, 
f.o.b., Toledo. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 50,- 
500 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 
Jan. 30-Feb. 56. 85 
Previous week 76 
Year ago . ’ 74 
Two years ago 67 

Three years ago 63% 





CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 

Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Jan, 30-Feb . 72,900 41,149 56 

Previous week 46,800 25,690 65 

Year ago es . 84,660 60,152 59 

Two years ago.. . 81,060 44,796 65 

Three years ago.. 99,810 65,984 66 
NOTES 


M. P. Fuller, sales manager for Ev- 
erett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Minneapolis, 
was in Toledo Feb. 4 on his way to 
eastern points, 

C. H. Culbertson, representing the 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, 
with headquarters at Columbus, Ohio, 
called at this office on Jan, 31. 

C. A. Williams, of the Williams Bros. 
Co., miller, Kent, Ohio, will leave this 
week with his wife and daughter for 
California, to be absent the rest of the 
winter. 

The J. F. Eesley Milling Co., Plain- 
well, Mich., will increase the capacity of 
its mill to 400 bbls daily capacity, and 
has arranged for the installation of the 
Neal system of milling. 

Louis A. Mennel, of the Mennel Mill- 
ing Co., Toledo, and Mrs. Mennel, have 
gone to New Mexico on a brief trip. H. 
W. Applegate, of this company, has 
taken his son to Arizona for his health, 

L. C, Chase, president of the United 
Mills Corporation, Grafton, Ohio, left for 
Phoenix, Ariz., Feb. 8, where he will stay 
for some time on account of his health, 
being troubled with asthmatic bronchitis, 

C, A. Owens, of the Marion (Ohio) 
National Mill Co., has returned from 
Phoenix, Ariz., where he lives in the win- 
ter, for a temporary stay at Marion in 
connection with other interests with 
which he is identified, 


NASHVILLE 


Interest in flour was fairly satisfac- 
tory last week, although the firmness 
in prices has not resulted in any marked 
increase in sales. The tone of the wheat 
market remained firm to a shade higher, 
though asking prices for flour were not 
changed at the mills. 

Running time at mills decreased, but 
this did not reflect true tone of business. 
New bookings were slightly more than 
50 per cent of capacity of mills. Ship- 
ments on contract were active, with ag- 
gregate movement of flour slightly in ex- 
cess of output of mills. Buyers are stay- 


ing close to needs, most current sales be- 
ing made for shipment within 60 days. 
General business in the South is close to 
normal for this period of the year. 

There was little change in flour prices 
last week. The market had a very firm 
Quotations, Feb. 5: best soft win- 


tone, 
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ter wheat short patent, 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b., Ohio River stations, $8.40@8.75 
bbl; standard patent, $7.50@7.75; 
straights, $7.25@7.50; first clears, $6.25 
@6.75. 

More activity is shown in demand for 
Minnesota and western flours, and re- 
handlers report a fair volume of mod- 
erate sized orders. Quotations, Feb. 5: 
spring wheat first patent, 98-Ib cottons, 
delivered at Nashville, $8.25@8.75 bbl; 
hard winter wheat short patent, $7.75@ 
8.25; standard patent, 30@60c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbis tivity 
Jan. 30-Feb. 56 162,720 110,104 67.6 
Previous week 164,820 128,677 78 
Year ago 161,620 107,391 66.4 
Two years ago 164,620 121,322 78.4 
Three years ago.. 216,880 123,417 67.2 
NOTES 


S. P. Kramer, president of the To- 
peka (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., was a 
recent visitor to southern points, and 
called on some of the prominent mem- 
bers of the trade. 

E. E. Laurent, Clarksville, president, 
and J. B. McLemore, Johnson City, 
chairman executive committee, of the 
Southeastern Millers’ Association, visit- 
ed association headquarters in Nashville 
last week. Joun Lerper. 


NORFOLK 


Demand for flour is fairly active. The 
general disposition of the trade has been 
to work out old contracts, The outlook 
for spring is satisfactory, as stocks in 
Virginia and North Carolina are low. 
Prices have been steady, with practically 
no change. Quotations, Feb, 4: north- 
western spring patents, $8.25@8.75 bbl, 
second patents $7.85@8.50; Kansas hard 
wheat patents $7.80@8.50, second patents 
$7.35@7.60; spring wheat patents $7@ 
7.25, second patents $6.55@6.80; Virginia 
and Maryland straights, $6.60@6.80. 

Josernu A, Lesuir, Jr. 


EVANSVILLE 

Millers reported business last week 
holding to the record of the previous 
two weeks. Inquiries and shipping orders 
were plentiful. Domestic business was 
well sustained, with some inquiries for 
export, mainly from the West Indies and 
for the lower grades. However, there 
was an improvement in demand for the 
higher grades. The small package de- 
mand continues at high tide, Quotations, 
for soft winter wheat flour, Feb. 5, f.o.b., 
Evansville, 98-lb sacks, carload lots: best 
patent, $8 bbl; straights, $6.50@7.20; 
Kansas hard, $8, Clears in jutes, first 
$5@6.20, second $5.25@5.50, 

. . 

R. R. Hanson, general superintendent 
of the Postum Cereal Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich., was here last week. 

W. W. Ross. 


Flour business shows a slow but steady 
improvement, but is still not as brisk as 
the trade expected. Considering Janu- 
ary asa atin ordinarily a good month 
in this section, sales were below normal, 
since so little advance buying was done, 
Most sales are to jobbers, who are plac- 
ing orders in advance on a 80- to 60-day 
basis, while bakers continue to buy for 
their near future needs only. Shipping 
directions are less active, and are not 
expected to show any early improvement, 

Quotations, Feb. 5, f.o.b., Atlanta, 
show a few changes, but nothing of con- 
sequence, Hard winter wheat flour has 
declined about 15c, while spring is about 
25c¢ less, with soft showing a slight ad- 
vance, Hard winter short patent, basis 
98-lb cottons, $7.35@7.60 bbl, standard 
patent $7@7.30, straight patent $6.85@ 
7.15; soft winter short patent $8.35@8.75, 
fancy patent $8@8.40, standard patent 
$7.50@7.80; spring wheat short patent 
$8@8.25, standard patent $%7.75@8.10, 
straight patent $7.65@7.95; Utah soft 
white wheat flour, %7.35@7.65; Idaho, 
Washington and Oregon, $7.50@7.80. 


NOTES 


S. G. Richardson and F. M. Wright, 
Asheboro, N, C., have purchased a mill 
property at Seagrove, N. C, 

Ralph C, Sowden, president of the 
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New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas, was here last week. 

The Colonial Milling Co., Nashville, 
Tenn., opened a branch office and distrib- 
uting depot in Atlanta last week, with 
W. 8. Davis in charge. 


The Cotton Specialties Co., Greenville, 
S. C., is discontinuing the manufacture 
of gloves, and will manufacture cotton 
bags only, with a daily output of about 
6,000. 

Alleging that the product was mis- 
branded, the federal government last 
week served the Savannah (Ga.) Bro- 
kerage Co. with a libel notice against 100 
sacks middlings with ote cleaned 
screenings, shipped to the company by 
- Mayo Milling Co., Ine., Richmond, 

a. 

Haroip F, Popwasxt. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Flour trade is only fair. Mills in the 
central section of the state are booking, 
on an average, about 55 per cent of 
capacity, but the tendency continues to 
purchase from hand to mouth, and the 
trade looks for no marked change in this 
policy. However, there is hope for the 
future. Last week the state had the best 
weather since Christmas, and it is be- 
lieved that business will show a marked 
improvement if this continues. 

emand from the South for soft wheat 
flour is only fair, Millers say, however, 
that orders, while small, are steady. 
Shipping instructions are fair, 

No change is seen in the hard wheat 
situation, Directions continue fair, Only 
a fair volume of inquiries is being re- 
ceived, but those received are of a na- 
ture that would indicate they mean or- 
ders. Bakers appear to have heavy 
stocks on hand, 

Virtually no business is being done in 
Europe by local mills, and demand from 
Central and South America is small. 

Quotations, 140-lb jutes, Indianapolis, 
Feb. 5: soft winter wheat short patent 
$7.50@8 bbl, fancy patent $6.50@6.75, 
straight patent $6@6.25; hard winter 
short patent $7.90@8.25, standard patent 
$7@7.385; spring patent $8@8.25, stand- 
ard $7.25@7.75. 

NOTES 

The United Grain & Supply Co., 
Swayzee, Ind., has filed a certificate of 
preliminary dissolution. 

The Hartford City (Ind.) Grain & 
Milling Co, recently was sold to I, A, 
Cotterman, Dayton, Ohio, its former 
owner, 


FORTUNE IN CRACKER MAKING 

Giascow, ScoT.anp, Jan, 10.—In Great 
Britain the most money in the baking 
trade has been made in the manufac- 
ture of biscuits during the past 10 to 20 
years, and it is easy to recall munificent 
benefactions from leading biscuit manu- 
facturers within that period. The latest 
evidence of biscuit wealth is the fortune 
left by the late William Crawford, Edin- 
burgh, who was chairman of William 
Crawford & Sons, Ltd., biscuit manufae- 
turer, Liverpool and Leith. When he 
died, Oct. 16, 1926, aged 68, he left an 
unsettled personal estate in Great Brit- 
ain valued at £876,211. His interest in 
the firm which bears his name is re- 
turned as £342,143, 

It was his father who founded this 
biscuit business, which is now one of 
the largest in the United Kingdom. The 
duty payable to the government on Mr. 
Crawford's estate will be approximately 
£250,000 sterling. 

Those who recall the control measures 
in the baking industry during the war 
will understand how the biscuit maker 
fared so advantageously. Flour was not 
only controlled, but was subsidized, and 
at one time the subsidy probably reached 
about 50s per sack. In the case of 
bread, the product of this subsidized 
flour was controlled in its selling price to 
the public, and that price was strictly 
related to the subsidized cost of the 
flour. But in the case of biscuits and 
other small products there was no con- 
trol of prices. The government recog- 
nized this anomaly, but found it impos- 
sible to discriminate between flour used 
for bread and that used for other bak- 
ery purposes, though it made industrial 
users of flour pay the full market value 
therefor. 
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REORGANIZATION IS 
PLANNED BY SPILLERS 


One Firm Is Reported Likely to Sever Its 
Connections with Large Great Britain 
Milling Company 


Lonpon, Enc., Jan. 21—A complete 
reorganization of the Spillers Milling & 
Associated Industries, Ltd., London, is 
teking place. As is generally known, 
this is the largest flour milling company 
in Great Britain. The form which the 
reorganization will take is not yet known, 
but rumors are current that one of the 
large milling companies connected with 
the combine may withdraw, with a view 
to resuming trading on its own account. 

A number of resignations have taken 
place, including that of W. Petrie Nich- 
olls, son of the late chairman of the 
company, Sir William Edgar Nicholls. 
Mr. Nicholls was in Canada a few months 
ago. He is connected with the grain 
buying department of the firm. 

The company suffered heavy losses last 
year, at which time there was a recession 
in its shares from 35s to 16s. They are 
now quoted at 16s 6d. The capital of the 
milling company is roughly $25,000,000, 
but the total capital, including subsid- 
iary companies other than milling, is es- 
timated at $45,000,000. The firm owns 
its own office building in St. Mary Axe, 
one of the most commodious and up-to- 
date mill offices in Europe or America. 

The Spillers company disposed of its 
grain interests in Canada last year, but 
retained the milling property at Calgary. 
This mill is in course of construction, 
and is expected to start operating in 
June or July. 

According to press reports the firm of 
accountants, Price, Waterhouse & Co., 
has been employed to investigate the po- 
sition of the combine and to assist in the 
task of reorganization. 


AGREEMENT IS REACHED IN 
AUSTRAL CHARTER DISPUTE 


Lonpon, Ena., Jan. 21.—Sharp con- 
troversy has prevailed over two of the 
clauses in the new Austral charter, which 
concerns the loading and shipment of 
wheat from Australia, for about three 
months, so that the movement of wheat 
from Australia has been very seriously 
delayed. This, however, has proved ben- 
eficial for Argentina, which has put 
through a large business with Great 
Britain and the Continent in new crop 
wheat at cheaper prices than those at 
which Australian wheat was offered. 

The new charter has been under dis- 
cussion for the past year between the 
documentary committee of the British 
Chamber of Shipping and the wheat 
merchants, who are the charterers of the 
ships to carry the grain. The charter 
consists of 38 clauses, but the two that 
have caused all the trouble are 11 and 
12, regarding which an agreement has 
now been reached. One question was 
whether the stevedores, who load the 
ships, should be appointed by the ship- 
owners or the charterers. The latter had 
refused to relinquish that right. They 
won, but a proviso was inserted which 
insures that shipowners shall not be 
called upon to pay any unduly heavy 
charges. 

The second point at issue—the ap- 
pointment of agents at loading ports— 
has also been settled. The shipowners 
desired to have the right to appoint the 
agents, but the charterers declined to al- 
low this privilege to pass out of their 
hands, and it was decided that the mat- 
ter should be left to mutual agreement 








Difficulties of London Importers 
Lonpon, Ene., Jan. 19.—The new year has not started very propitiously 
for London flour importers, and the majority of them are complaining bit- 
terly regarding the dullness of the trade in foreign flour. 
Judging from reports received from various quarters, it appears that 
local mills have succeeded in booking up bakers for the next two months at 


prices that are several shillings below their official quotations. 


The grade of 


flour sold is that known as “straight run,” and is the grade that competes 


with Canadian and American export patents. 


The price of Canadian export 


patents is considered too high and it is practically impossible to interest 
buyers when it is common knowledge that local mills are selling at so much 


cheaper prices. 


There is no doubt that, from a bread making standpoint, Canadian and 
American flours are better value than the English port milled flours, but 
when prices are so wide apart as at present it is impossible for foreign flours 


to compete. 


about 2s higher than those of Canadian mills. 


Kansas flours are still farther out of line, as quotations are 


Roughly speaking, Canadian 


flours are about 2s and hard winter wheat flours 4@5s per sack out of line. 
Under these circumstances it is not to be wondered that importers are 

feeling “down in the dumps,” but there is one consolation, that these condi- 

tions have often been experienced previously and, as a general rule, after a 


dull period of this description better business develops. 


Last September, 


after the bakers’ exhibition, a similar condition arose and, for the time being, 


foreign flours were completely out of line. 
and October was an excellent month for importers. 


Conditions, however, soon changed, 
It will not be surprising 


to see the same thing happen in February or March. 
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at the time of charter in respect to the 
port of loading, but at the port of dis- 
charge the vessel shall be consigned to 
the shipowners’ agent. 

A third dispute arose over the word 
“apparent” in the wording of the bill of 
lading at the back of the charter party, 
which occurs in the phrase—“Shipped at 


in apparent good order and con- 
dition.” It is only a reasonable conten- 
tion that the carriers cannot declare that 
the contents of a bag of wheat delivered 
to them are absolutely in good order, 
and this view of the matter was taken 
when the new British and Australian 
carriage of goods by sea acts were drawn 








Russian Grain Damaged During Peasant Strike 





ants have gone on another strike. 


It is reported that great stores of 


Ri ants ts press dispatches from Soviet Russia say that the Siberian peas- 


grain along the Trans Siberian Railroad are spoiling because the peas- 


ants cannot exchange it for manufactured goods. 


During early attempts to 


apply pure communism, the peasant had his surplus grain taken by the 


Soviet government. 


The factory worker fell down on his job and there- 


fore there was no surplus of manufactured goods to give to the peasant for 


his grain. 


was a confiscation of all surplus grain. 


of the peasants. 


The scheme was called a “products tax,” but the fact is that it 


Its failure caused the first strike 


The compromise, or as Lenine called it “the strategic retreat on the 
economic front,” which was forced by the strike, permitted the peasant to sell 
his grain and to pay his taxes in money. He could sell the grain only through 
his co-operative, which was formed with the Soviet government holding the 


controlling interest. 
desperately needs gold from abroad. 


The Soviet government has little foreign credit and 


Since Europe has always needed and 


used much of Russia’s surplus grain there is always a ready market for it. 
The Soviet government even stinted its own people because money was needed 


from abroad. 


pays many of its debts in manufactured articles. 


The Soviet grain co-operative is also a buying corporation and 


Being unable to get manu- 


factured articles and having little use for money that could not buy him the 
needed goods, the peasant had recourse to a strike. 
The picture shows sacked grain in stacks at one point on the Trans 


Siberian Railroad. 


for grain elevators are exceedingly rare. 
wheat producing steppes, is an exception. 


but several Jarge elevators. 


Such scenes are common at the grain centers of Siberia, 


Omsk, the center of the Siberian 
It not only has immense mills, 
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up. Accordingly, this word “apparent” 
is going to remain in its place on the 
charter party, and it is understood that 
the London Corn Trade Association in- 
tends to take the necessary steps to in- 
sure that bills of lading with the ap- 
proved wording shall be a proper tender 
under the sales contracts. 

It is reported that Australia has an 
exportable surplus of 3,000,000 tons 
wheat and, now that the way is clear for 
chartering and loading, extensive buy ing 
is expected if prices are in line. 





IMPORTED FLOUR OUTLOOK 
IN HOLLAND UNFAVORABLE 


AmsterpaM, Hotianp, Jan. 17.—Home 
millers are offering flour at such very 
low prices that business in American 
and Canadian products is almost impos- 
sible. Most home millers are selling for 
January to April, with delivery montily 
in equal quantities, and are accepting 
prices based on the new Argentine wheat, 
which the home mills intend to grind, 
blended with American hard winters and 
Manitoba springs. 

The Argentine grain has not yet ar- 
rived and, consequently, the present out- 
put of the home mills is made entirely 
from American and Canadian wheats. 
They are no doubt losing money on this 
flour, but they evidently expect to cover 
the loss by the profit they hope to make 
when the wheat from Argentina is avail- 
able. It seems also that the home mills 
hold enormous stocks, which is another 
reason for their selling at such low 
prices. 

There is a possibility that the flour 
milled from Argentine wheat, in spite of 
its admixture with stronger wheats, will 
not have sufficient strength to satisfy the 
bakers, which will furnish opportunity 
for the sale of American and Canadian 
flours but, taken as a whole, the situa- 
tion and prospects for imported flour are 
very unfavorable. Not only is there the 
keen competition of home mills, but Bel- 
gian flour is again offered at prices with 
which it is impossible for American and 
Canadian flour to compete. 





TAX ON FLOUR IS BEING 
CONSIDERED IN IRELAND 


Dustin, Iretanp, Jan. 17.—The ques- 
tion of a tariff on imported flour has 
again cropped up, and pressure is being 
brought to bear in certain directions to 
induce the Free State Parliament to put 
a tariff on imported flour. There is a 
great variety of opinion about the whole 
question. Careful inquiries are being 
made by the department of commerce, 
and several of the leading men in the 
state seem to be adverse to a tax, being 
of the opinion that it would increase the 
cost of living. There seems to be very 
little doubt that a duty on flour will he- 
come an election question in the near 
future. * 








FARMING IN TASMANTA 
Lonpon, Ene., Jan. 19.—A_ story is 
told in Milling, Liverpool, of a farmer 
from a famous wheat growing district 
in New South Wales who visited Tas- 
mania, and in a district among the soutii- 
eastern hills saw two men putting in a 
crop of wheat with hoes. He could 
scarcely believe that such primitive 
methods should still prevail in Tasmania, 
but was told that at harvest time he 
would see the crop being reaped with 
sickles. He said, however, that he was 
going back home by the next steamer to 
make sure that his stripper was still in 
order and that some magic had not 
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transferred him to the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Notwithstanding this miller’s sur- 
prise at such antiquated methods being 
used in a white man’s country, it is still 
within the memory of living members of 
the Australian commonwealth when 
wheat was sown with the hoe and reaped 
with the sickle in Australia. In due 
course the man labor was replaced by 
bullocks and bullocks by horses, but it 
was not until 1843 that machinery began 
to replace the sickle, and then only in 
South Australia. It was many years be- 
fore the use of harvesting machinery be- 
came general in other provinces, but now 
all the up-to-date methods are used, and 
the enormous wheat crops are sown and 
reaped with the lowest minimum of hu- 
man effort. 





POLISH GOVERNMENT WILL 
PUT EXPORT DUTY ON GRAIN 


Warsaw, Poranp, Jan. 15.—It has been 
decided by the government to place an 
export duty on grain, and a bill to this 
effect will be submitted to the Polish 
parliament very shortly. The object of 
the duty is to reduce the price of home 
grown grain, which has advanced consid- 
erably of late. 





EXPORT DUTY ON GRAIN TO 
BE PROPOSED IN BELGIWM 


AmsterDAM, Ho.ianp, Jan. 15.—It is 
reported from Brussels that the Belgian 
government soon will introduce a bill in 
the chamber of deputies proposing an 
export duty on grain. 





BREAD LOWER IN ULSTER 

Betrast, IRELAND, Jan. 17.—Following 
the reduction of the price of bread in 
England and Scotland and the lower 
prices of flour, a clamor for lower bread 
in Belfast has arisen. A deputation was 
appointed by the Ulster Unionist Labor 
Association to wait on the Secretary of 
the ministry of commerce, with the re- 
sult that bread was reduced to 10d per 
1-lb loaf, delivered to householders. This 
is subject to a discount for prompt pay- 
ment, which brings the price down to 
9'od. It is understood that the Dublin 
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Prague, from the Old Castle 


HE citadel of Vyshedrad, one of the picturesque landmarks in the City of 


Prague, has been destroyed by fire. 


Part of the old building was believed to 


date back to the eighth century, and it was famous for having served as the 


residence of the first kings of Bohemia, now known as Czechoslovakia. 


According 


to an old tradition the Princess Libusa, daughter of King Krok, who resided in 
the castle of Vyshedrad, on the right bank of the River Moltau, built another 
castle on the opposite bank, believing that in years to come the city would grow 


and become celebrated. 


Later, when the various Slavonic tribes became united, the 


new castle became the seat of their government and the city fulfilled the promise 


foreseen by the old-time princess, and has continued to do so. 


One of the famous 


kings of Bohemia was Charles IV, who built the beautiful Charles bridge, uniting 
the old and the new cities, and another, his son Wenceslaus, made familiar to us 
of later times by the Christmas carol, “King Wenceslaus,’ which sets forth the 


kind of man he was, according to the legends that are told regarding him. 


The old 


citadel of Vyshedrad contained nothing of interest or value, having of recent 


years been used by the post office authorities as a garage and repair shop. 


A large 


quantity of petrol was stored there, and although the fire is not directly attributed 
to these stores they contributed largely to the destruction of the building. 








Master Bakers’ Association will consider 
the price of bread soon, for it would be 
difficult for Dublin and the south of Ire- 
land generally to maintain present prices 
when they have been reduced in all other 
parts of the country. At present the 
price of bread in Dublin is 11d per 4-Ib 
loaf. 





BELFAST BAKING TRADE PROFITS 

Betrast, IreLanp, Jan. 17.—The bal- 
ance sheets of two of the largest baking 
firms in Belfast show quite satisfactory 
trading for 1926. These are Hughes, 
Ltd., and Inglis & Co., Ltd. The former 
has declared a dividend of 1242 per cent, 
and the latter 10 per cent with a bonus 
of 1s per share. The ordinary £1 shares 
of Hughes, Ltd., are quoted on the stock 
exchange at 29s, compared with 34s in 
1925, while those of Inglis stand at 55s 
6d, compared with 50s in 1925. 





HOLLAND FIRM TO HANDLE COFFEE 

AmsterpAM, Hottann, Jan. 15.—The 
N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel, for- 
merly P. C. Vis & Co., Amsterdam, 
which represents several American and 
Canadian mills and does an important 
business in flour importing, has started 
a new department for the purpose of 
handling coffee. It is in the form of a 
subsidiary company, which will do busi- 
ness under the name of N. V. Koffie 
Handel Maatschappij (Coffee Trading 


Co., Ltd.). Jb. Schuddeboom, manager 
of N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel, 
will also manage the new enterprise. 





LIVERPOOL CORN TRADE DINNER 

Liverpoo., Enc., Jan. 17.—The annual 
dinner of what is known as the “Locust” 
Society, in connection with the Liverpool 
Corn Trade Association, was held Jan. 
14, at the Exchange Station Hotel, Liv- 
erpool. The chair was occupied by Nor- 
man Vernon, of the flour milling firm of 
W. Vernon & Sons, Ltd. There was a 
record attendance. The dinner has been 
an annual event for 20 years. The toast 
oi the Liverpool Corn Trade was pro- 
posed by E. W. Packer, of the Spillers 
Grain Co., Ltd., and was replied to by 
Mr. Lewis, of Charlton & Bagshaw. 





COARSE GRAINS IN SCOTLAND 

Guiascow, Scorianp, Jan. 10.—The year 
1926 was one of the best for some time 
experienced in Scotland for coarse 
grains. ‘Total production of oats was 
750,000 tons, an increase of 34,000, com- 
pared with the previous year. The area 
under crop was increased by 14,078 acres. 
Barley production was down 27,000 tons, 
while wheat production was 56,000 tons, 
heavier than last year by 2,000. 

After the disheartening experience of 
barley growers last year, when the big 
Scottish distilleries neglected the home 
crop for imported barley, it was natural 
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that the production of home grown bar- 
ley should be on a less extensive scale. 
But Scottish distilleries are reported now 


favoring the home grown crop, and 
farmers have less to offer them. 

The yield per acre of oats was 15.9 
hundredweights, 1.5 greater than the av- 
erage of the preceding 10 years, with 
plenty of good milling oats. Farmers 
insist that, unless the merchandise marks 
act, now before Parliament, provides for 
the marking of oatmeal milled here from 
imported oats as well as that of import- 
ed oatmeal, the measure will not confer 
any benefit on the home producer. 

The great crop of hay will lessen the 
need for imported feed of various kinds. 
The Scottish hay crop yielded 998,000 
tons, 107,000 more than in the previous 
year. 





LIMITED SHIPMENTS TO IRELAND 

Betrast, IRELAND, Jan. 17.—Shipments 
of flour to Belfast for the week ending 
Jan. 8, from the United States and Can- 
ada, were the lowest on record. Only 
1,000 sacks have been shipped here dur- 
ing the past three weeks. ‘To Dublin 
5,000 sacks were shipped in the week 
ending Jan. 8, but the previous week 
there were none. Total arrivals in Dub- 
lin since Aug. 1 have been 107,000 sacks. 

BISCUITS EXEMPT FROM TAX 

The price lists for articles subject to 
luxury tax in Hungary (ranging from 10 
per cent of selling price upward) have 
again been fixed by a ministerial order, 
as reported by H. L. Groves, commer- 
cial attaché at Vienna. The following 
articles are now exempt: wafers, plain 
or filled with a layer of white sugar only, 
honey cakes (gingerbread). 





London Flour Arrivals 
Arrivals of flour in London by weeks, in 





sacks of 280 lbs, showing countries of origin: 
-~Week ending—— 

From Jan. 14 Jan.7 Jan. 15 
United States 1927 192 1926 
Atlantic .... cocee | Guus 6,322 
Pacific .... — ; 000 250 
Canada—Atlantic .... 1,000 8,337 
PORED ec riccsenevics 1,500 000 
BUMTRTER cc cccccccnes 000 1,000 
MEGORMGIME 6 ovcccecons 000 6,029 
COMEIMORE 62s cccccecs 350 987 2,996 
CORGEWEO «6c ccscscses 416 1,660 000 
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CHICAGO 


There was no improvement in the local 
flour market last week. Prices in the 
main were unchanged. There were some 
scattered offerings at extremely low 
levels, made no doubt to stir up some 
business, but reports indicate that re- 
sults were disappointing. Local buyers 
are confining purchases to immediate 
needs only, and no general change in 
this policy is expected. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—Sales of spring 
wheat brands were further curtailed last 
week, and the only encouraging feature 
is a slight improvement in shipping di- 
rections. The fact that some of the most 
important mills have adopted a firm 
policy in regard to demanding a carry- 
ing charge on all unfilled orders, may 
have brought this about. It is reported 
that mills have a large number of con- 
tracts on their books, and their repre- 
sentatives here are giving more attention 
to obtairiing instructions than getting 
after new business. 

Hard Winter Flour.—Business on the 
whole was quiet, but a few orders of 
1,000 bbls or more were put through. 
Such sales, however, were the exception 
rather than the rule, as individual book- 
ings were mainly in single car lots. 
Prices were practically unchanged, al- 
though there were a few mills, which 
seemed willing to cut values consider- 
ably to get in line with buyers’ ideas. 

Soft Winter Flour—Buyers showed 
little interest last week. Even with some 
mills quoting prices that hardly covered 
costs, very little soft wheat flour was 
sold. Cracker bakers are holding off. 
With premiums on red winters easing 
off, they believe that flour prices will go 
still lower, and therefore they are only 
buying current requirements. Pie and 
cake bakers are said to have ample sup- 
plies on hand, and therefore are not in- 
terested unless the price is so attractive 
that they cannot afford to pass up the 
offer. 

Flour Prices.—-Nominal quotations, 
basis car lots, Chicago, patents in cot- 
ton 98’s and clears in jute, Feb. 5: 
spring top patent $7.10@7.70 bbl, stand- 
ard patent $6.70@7.20, first clear $6.15 
@6.50, second clear $4.40@4.75; hard 
winter short patent $6.75@7.25, 95 per 
cent patent $6.40@6.90, straight $6.20@ 
6.70, first clear $5.65@6; soft winter 
short patent $6.40@6.90, standard pat- 
ent $6.15@6.60, straight $6@6.40, first 
clear $5.50@5.90. 

Durum.—Business on the regular 
grades of semolinas is very quiet. Manu- 
facturers are not inclined to pay pre- 
vailing prices, and therefore are showing 
more interest in the special grade now 
being made by mills. This sells at a 
substantial discount under No. 2, and 
some sales have already been made. Di- 
rections are only fair. No. 2 semolina 
was quoted, Feb. 5, at 5%4c lb, bulk; 
standard semolina, 47%,@5c; No. 3 semo- 
lina, 45% @4%,c; durum patent, 44@4%c. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

SOM. BO<POD. & cccvevcesies 34,000 85 
Previous week ........... 32,000 80 
WOOF QBS cecccccccccsccses Saeee 95 
Two years Ago ........56.% 38,000 95 


SIEBEL ALUMNI DINNER 
Reservations for the banquet of the 
alumni association of the Siebel Insti- 
tute of Technology, to be neld on March 
14, should be made through George 
Chussler, Jr., 958 Montana Street, Chi- 
cago. This dinner will be held in con- 


junction with the annual meeting of the 
American Society of Bakery Engineers, 
which is scheduled for March 14-17. The 
banquet will be held at the Edgewater 
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Beach Hotel, and a splendid program 
has been arranged by a committee con- 
sisting of Victor E. Krantz, chairman 
Herman Kind, vice chairman, George 


Chussler, Jr., treasurer, and Fred P. 
Siebel, Jr., secretary. Graduates of the 
Siebel Institute of Technology are hold- 
ing important positions in the trade and 
usually a good number of them are pres- 
ent at the engineers’ meeting. It is ex- 
pected that this dinner will be well at- 
tended, 
NOTES 


J. A. Forest, of the Sheffield Elevator 
Co., Minneapolis, was a recent visitor in 
Chicago, 

J. M. Adam, of Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
St. Louis, was in Chicago, Feb. 3, visiting 
the feed trade. 

K. L. Burns, president of the Globe 
Milling Co., Watertown, Wis., visited the 
trade here last week. 

R. W. Goodell, vice president of the 
King Midas Mill Co., Minneapolis, was 
a Chicago visitor last week. 

E. W. Mitchell, of the Consolidated 
Feed & Grain Co., Buffalo, N. Y., was 
a recent visitor to this market. 

John K. Pickerill, sales manager for 
the Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kan- 
sas, stopped off in Chicago on his way 
east. 

M. E. Gifford, of the Chicago sales 
office of the Chase Bag Co., was called to 
Cleveland, Ohio, last week by the death 
of an aunt. 

A membership on the Chicago Board 
of Trade sold Feb. 3 at $7,100 net to the 
buyer. This is an advance of $200 from 
the last previous sale. 

Leon A. Marks, Chicago, national sales 
manager for the Konrad Schreier Co., 
Sheboygan, Wis., is on a several weeks’ 
business trip to eastern markets. 

B. A. Eckhart, president of the B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, expects to 
leave this week for Pasadena, Cal. He 
will be away for a few months. 

The Weitzman Milling Co., Chicago, 
has moved its offices from 208 South 
La Salle Street, to 1502 Temple Build- 
ing, Washington Boulevard and Clark 
Street. 

M. P. Fuller, sales manager for Ev- 
erett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Minneapolis, 
was in Chicago, Feb. 3. He left on a 
business trip to markets in the central 
states and the East. 

William T. Voils, vice president of the 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas, 
visited the Curry-Linihan Co., Chicago, 
Feb, 2-3. The latter handles the Hunter 
Milling Co.’s account in this market. 

The Business Men’s Commission, made 
up of 11 nationally known business 
men, organized by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, met in Chi- 
cago, Feb. 2-4, at the Palmer House. 

A. L. Jacobson, general manager of the 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, 
stopped off in Chicago on his way back 
from an eastern trip. While here he 
visited William Cowan & Co., who han- 
dle his account in Chicago. 

The Commander-Larabee Cereal Co., 
Chicago, which was incorporated in Min- 
nesota last week, has opened offices in 
the Bell Building, 307 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. Ward Goodloe, vice 
president of this new concern, will be 
manager. 

Oscar Miessler, for many years with 
the Schulze Baking Co., Chicago, and 
later with the Hirt Baking Corporation, 
Peoria, Ill., is now connected with the 
Wrap Rite Corporation, Chicago, as sales 
manager. Mr. Miessler is well known to 
bakers and the allied trades. 

H. O. Bennett, of the Hubbard Oven 















Co., Chicago, met with an automobile ac- 
cident on Jan. 25 when driving from 
Jacksonville to Lakeland, Fla. A truck 
ran into his car, which was badly dam- 
aged. Mr. Bennett received several cuts 
and bruises, but has returned to Chicago 
and is once more at his office. 


MILWAUKEE 


There is little change in trade condi- 
tions. There is a slight improvement in 
demand for spring patents, but only the 
smaller consumers are interested, and 
then only in replacement supplies. A 
car lot order has come to be considered 
a large sale, and is not of frequent oc- 
currence. Prices ‘rule steady, and are 
nominally unchanged. Quotations, Feb. 
5: fancy city brands hard spring wheat 
patent $7.60@7.85 bbl, straight $7.15@ 
7.55, first clear $6.25@6.55, and second 
clear $4.75@5.10, in 98-lb cotton sacks, 
car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

While call for Kansas patents contin- 
ues relatively light, there are no indica- 
tions of a demoralization of prices. Ask- 
ing limits of Kansas mills are unchanged, 
and a firm attitude is apparent. Usual- 
ly the prospective order on which con- 
cessions are asked develops into a much 
smaller lot when an actual sale is put 
through, and this has been responsible 
for a stricter adherence to mill limits. 
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Representatives of southwestern mills 
are about as greatly concerned in getting 
shipping directions as to make new 
sales, with indifferent success. Quota- 
tions, Feb. 5: fancy brands hard winter 
wheat patent $7.15@7.40 bbl, straight 
$6.95@7.15, and first clear $5.80@6.15, in 
98-lb cottons, 

NOTES 


Roy Nolan, aged 40, chief inspector of 
the Western Weighing and Inspection 
Bureau, Milwaukee, was killed by an 
automobile near his home, 3114 Grand 
Avenue, Feb. 1. 

Flour receipts and shipments at Mil- 
waukee showed a measurable decline 
during January. Receipts were 95,900 
bbls, against 148,750 in the same month 
of 1926, while shipments declined from 
98,010 last year to 81,800. While corn 
and oats receipts increased, the move- 
ment of wheat and rye fell off last 
month, 

Loss estimated at several thousand 
dollars was caused at the Bartlett-Frazier 
elevator, Manitowoc, Wis., last week, 
when a youth who had been discharged 
from service, was alleged to have stolen 
into the house at night and opened the 
grain chutes. A large quantity of grain 
ready for shipment was mixed, without 
any possibility of separation. 

L. E. Meyer. 








Economic Advantages of Proposed Great Lakes 
Waterway Are Emphasized 


HE economic advantages of a Great 

Lakes-to-Ocean waterway, via the 

St. Lawrence River, are outlined in 
a booklet recently issued by the United 
States Department of Commerce, and 
prepared by E. S. Gregg, former chief 
of the transportation division, and A. 
Lane Cricher, assistant chief of that di- 
vision. 

“Wheat,” the booklet says, “represents 
one of the main commodities which 
would enter into the traffic over the pro- 
posed deeper waterways. . . . The wheat 
states which may be considered poten- 
tial traffic states for the proposed deeper 
ship channel are North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, part of Montana, 
Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Minnesota, 
large portions of Kansas and Missouri, 
a small part of Oklahoma, and parts of 
other middle western states. Without 
counting Oklahoma and considering three 
fourths of Kansas and Missouri and the 
other states mentioned, a total of 106,- 
937,000 bus wheat was exported annual- 
ly (four-year average) via Atlantic and 
gulf ports, approximately 76,995,000 
bus, or 72 per cent, of which may be 
termed potential deeper waterways’ traf- 
fic. This total of 76,995,000 bus added 
to our present exports of 19,137,000 via 
the Great Lakes gives a total of 96,133,- 
000 which might be moved by the St. 
Lawrence or New York state route. 
Thus over 52 per cent of our total wheat 
exports could move by the proposed 
deeper ship channels. The wheat traffic 
of the Great Lakes might increase from 
the present total of 66,033,000 bus to 143,- 
028,000. A conservative estimate of the 
wheat traffic that would be available for 
a deeper waterway, transportation 
charges permitting, is 96,000,000 bus. 

“Wheat grain shipments from Canada 
are of considerable importance, and de- 
serve consideration as potential traffic 
tonnage. Lake shipments of wheat from 
Fort William and Port Arthur (aver- 
age for four years, 1920-24), totaled 
200,391,965 bus, 166,784,927, or 83 per 
cent, being transported between May 
and November, inclusive. Canada ex- 
ported 203,399,000 bus wheat during this 
same period, 138,436,000 of which were 
shiped via eastern Canadian and United 
States ports. Of this total, 115,220,300 
bus may be considered potential tonnage 
for the proposed St. Lawrence deeper 
ship channel, to move out between May 
and November, while 65,220,300 may be 
considered potential traffic for the Lakes- 
to-the-Hudson route. 

“During the four years, 1920-23, in- 
clusive, our average annual exports of 
wheat flour were 16,985,880 bbls, valued 
at $128,951,000, of which 57 per cent 
are exported during May to November, 
inclusive. The states tributary to the 


proposed deeper waterways shipped 5,- 
841,800 bbls flour annually. Of our an- 
nual exports of this commodity, 17.9 per 
cent (8,044,825 bbls) may be termed po- 
tential traffic for the proposed deeper 
ship channels,” 

The report says that the proposed St. 
Lawrence ship canal would develop at 
the outset between 19,000,000 and 24,000,- 
000 long tons of traffic annually. A 27- 
foot channel into the Great Lakes would 
admit 81 per cent of the deadweight ton- 
nage of ocean vessels now coming into 
the United States, and the St. Lawrence 
Channel would develop more traffic than 
the other projects, which contemplate a 
connection with the Hudson River and 
Lake Ontario, with or without an Ameri- 
can canal between lakes Erie and On- 
tario. 

The cost of transporting a ton of 
freight to Liverpool from Lake Erie via 
the St. Lawrence would be $1.81, the re- 
port estimated, while it would be $3.49 
if the canal charge from Lake Ontario to 
the Hudson was included, and $3.97 if an 
all-American route was followed. These 
higher costs, it is said, would probably 
restrict the Great-Lakes-to-Ocean busi- 
ness to about 20,000,000 tons annually. 

It is held that while an enormous 
freight tonnage would go to the water- 
way, American railroads would suffer 
little, if any, loss to business. This was 
based on figures of increase in freight 
traffic generally, from which it is con- 
cluded that railroad capacity to handle 
business would be continuously strained 
by the country’s natural growth. 





ALLIS-CHALMERS MBG. CO. 
HAD RECORD YEAR IN 1926 


The Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, in 1926 had the most orders of any 
year since its spurt in business started 
six years ago. Total business amounted 
to $31,919,000, a gain of nearly $3,000,000 
over the total for 1925. It is estimated, 
in the Wall Street Journal, that the 
company’s purchase of the milling ma- 
chinery business of Nordyke & Marmon, 
Inc., Indianapolis, will bring from $700,- 
000 to $800,000 worth of additional busi- 
ness this year. 





MILLFEED IN OKLAHOMA 

Oxrtanoma Crry, Ox1ta.—Oklahoma 
feeders and dealers have on hand more 
feed for winter than at this season for 
several years, S. H. Elliott, superintend- 
ent of the feed department of the state 
board of agriculture, reports. He be- 
lieves that this year probably less feed 
will be sold in the state than in 1926. 
Applications for feed selling permits 
were about normal in January, however. 
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TORONTO 


It was impossible to find a mill in this 
territory reporting favorably on business 
in spring wheat flour last week. All 
agree that demand is slow, due to buyers 
being well supplied, having bought fairly 
heavily a week or so ago. Mills are on 
part-time operation only. Prices de- 
clined 10¢ on Jan. 31 and held at the 
new level for remainder of the week. 
Quotations, Feb. 5, with comparisons: 





Jan. 29 
Top patentB .....seeeeeees $8.20 
PatentS ...eeeee . 7.95 
Second patents . 7.70 
Export patents P 7.50 
First CIlOQPS ..cccccccseves 6.60 
Low STOGO cccccsccsesecs 6 5.60 
Feed MOUP ccccsccccseccece 5.10 
I es are per barrel in bags of 98 Ibs, 
jute, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or Montreal ter- 
ritovy, less 10c bbl discount for cash, plus 
cariage if used. 
Ontario Winters.——Winter wheat flour 
is no better demand than springs. 


Offerings appear plentiful in a stagnant 
market, but in reality these are not 
heavy, and if a demand arose would soon 
be cleared up. Prices are 5@10c easier. 
Quotations, Feb. 5: 90 per cent patents 
$5.65@5.70 bbl, bulk, seaboard, for ex- 
pert; $5.75 in secondhand jutes, Mont- 
real, and $5.55 Toronto. 

Exporting.—The exporting business in 
spring wheat flour has not improved. 
According to reports from British mar- 
kets, importers are looking for lower 
prices. Apparently, there is no demand 
there for high grade flours at the mo- 
ment, and it is also stated that British 
millers are accepting low prices for their 
products, which is adversely affecting 
sales of Canadian flour in those markets. 
Prices held at last week’s figures, but the 
steady market did not bring in buyers. 
Quotations, Feb. 5: export spring pat- 
ents 40s 9d per 280 lbs, jute, seaboard 
basis, ¢.i.f., London, Liverpool or Glas- 
gow, February-March shipment; April 
4ls, 

Ontario winter wheat millers supply 
equally doleful reports of their export- 
ing business. Few if any sales were 
made last week. Apparently, Australian 
flour is selling cheaply in Great Britain, 
and has supplanted Canadians for the 
present. It is felt, however, that Euro- 
pean buyers will soon be obliged to re- 
plenish their stocks of Canadian flour. 
Prices did not change. On Feb. 5 mills 
and exporters were asking 38s@38s 6d 
per 280 Ibs, jute, c.if., London, Liver- 
pool or Glasgow, February shipment. 

NOTES 

The value of flour exported by Cana- 
dian millers in the calendar year 1926 
was $71,994,000. 

Oat scalpings are being widely used 
in this province, and are selling at 41 
@44e bu, delivered, Ontario points. 

Clifford E. Soward, assistant manager 
in the export department of the Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, has been 
transferred to the company’s New York 
Office. 

The wheat pool campaign is making 
good progress in Ontario. Colin H. Bur- 
nell, of the Manitoba pool, who is cam- 
paigning in Ontario, states that the meet- 
ings are more enthusiastic than those 
held in western Canada at the time of 
organization. 

The Canadian government trade com- 
missioner at Port of Spain, Trinidad, 
advises that Trinidad, British Guiana 
and Barbados imported 54,702 bags Ca- 
nadian flour in December, while the to- 
tal imports in the same month from the 
United States were 1,787 bags. 

Canada’s favorable trade balance in 
1926 was $275,000,000, compared with 
$293,000,000 in 1925. In the 12 months, 
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Trade Between Canada and Cuba 


Toronto, Onr.—Recent negotiations between government officials of Can- 
ada and Cuba are expected to result in the extension of preferential treat- 
ment by Cuba to imports from Canada, while the products of that country 
will be admitted here on terms similar to those extended to France and other 


favored nations. 


expansion of trading between the two countries. 


When this agreement goes into force the result should be an 


Generally, Cuba has a little 


the better of it, imports into Canada during the last fiscal year being slightly 


higher than Canadian exports to that country. 


In the 12 months the value 


of Canadian wheat flour exported to Cuba was $1,118,198, and under the new 
arrangement Canadian millers should get a larger share of the flour trade. 


Canada-West Indies Service 


Toronto, Ontr.—It has been officially announced at Ottawa that the Ca- 
nadian government merchant marine will continue the government subsidized 


Canada-West Indies steamship service. 


The contract under which the gov- 


ernments of these two parts of the empire helped to provide a passenger, 
mail and freight service between Canada and these islands has expired, and 


some other arrangement had to be made. 


The new service will be put into 


operation as nearly as possible within the time stipulated in the recent Can- 


ada-West Indies trade agreement. 


Five new steamships are to be built for 


this route, two in Canada and three in Great Britain. 








exports made practically no gains, while 
imports, due to the dominion’s good buy- 
ing power, increased over $118,000,000, 
resulting in the reduction shown this 
year. 

D. A. Campbell, general manager of 
the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., J. J. 
Page, manager of the Western Canada 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., and W. H. Mc- 
Carthy, general manager of the Standard 
Milling Co. of Canada, Ltd., attended 
meetings of the Canadian National Mill- 
ers’ Association in Montreal last week. 


MONTREAL 


Spring wheat flour was reduced 10c 
last week. The situation was feature- 
less, deliveries being mostly on some 
sales of last fall. New business is in 
small volume. Buyers are showing a 
little more interest, but apparently have 
no faith that prices will go much above 
present levels. 

A better feeling exists in the export 
market, inquiries coming from various 
countries. Prices have not been much 
affected, wheat being fairly steady last 
week. 

Domestic prices, Feb. 4: first patents 
$8.10 bbl, patents $7.85, second patents 
$7.60, export patents $7.40, all jutes, car 
Icts, ex-track, Montreal rate points, less 
10¢c bbl cash discount. 

Winter wheat flour is quiet and stocks 
normal. Quotations, Feb. 4, $6.30@6.40 
bbl, secondhand jutes, car lots, ex-track, 
net cash; small lots $6.90@7, less 10c 
bbl cash discount. 

NOTES 
W. Campbell, St. Johns, N. F., agent 


there for the St. Lawrence Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., was in Montreal last week. 


T. A. Potter, production manager of 
the Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, and J. E. 
Sullivan, of the same firm, Peterborough, 
Ont., were here last week. 

The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., has appointed as its resident agent 
at Quebec City Delphis Rochon, replac- 
ing Laurent O. Morency. Mr. Rochon 
has been in the flour trade for nearly 
20 years. 

A. C. Bredesen, export manager of the 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
visited the Montreal office of the Robin 
Hood Mills, Ltd., last week. M. F. 
Vaughn, chief accountant of the same 
company, also was here. 

Out-of-town millers attending the ex- 
ecutive meeting of the Canadian Nation- 
al Millers’ Association held here on Jan. 
81 included J. J. Page, manager of the 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 





Toronto, D. A. Campbell, general man- 
ager of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, George A. Macdonald, manager 
of the Quaker Oats Co., Peterborough, 
Ont., and W. H. McCarthy, general man- 
ager of the Standard Milling Co. of Can- 
ada, Ltd. 


WINNIPEG 


Sales of flour in western Canada were 
only moderately good last week. The 
slight flurry resulting from the advanced 
prices of the preceding week apparently 
has been satisfied. A fair mixed car 
business was done at country points, but 
apart from this the trade generally was 
without feature. Millers have announced 
an advance of 20c on bakers flour; 
otherwise, prices are without further 
change. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, Feb. 5, at $8.55 
bbl, «jute, seconds at $7.95, and first 
clears at $6.95, Fort William basis; cot- 
tens, 15c more. Alberta points 10@30c 
more, and British Columbia and Pacific 
Coast points 30@50c more. Bakers pur- 











MAREK BREDIN, president of the 

Canada Bread Co., Ltd., has been 
elected a director of the Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto. He also is 
a director of the Canadian Canners, Ltd., 
the City Dairy Co., Ltd., and the North 
American Life Assurance Co. 





















chasing their requirements in jute get 
special prices. 
NOTES 

Sir Alan Cobham, English aviator, vis- 
ited the Winnipeg Grain Exchange last 
week. 

The Midland elevator, MacLeod, Alta., 
burned, together with 20,000 bus stored 
grain, on Feb. 3. 


Herbert Sellers, western manager of 
the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Winni- 
peg, who has not been in good health 
this winter, left last week for a holiday 
in California. 


A syndicate of members of the grain 
exchange here has purchased 640 acres 
near Dufrost, Man., about 40 miles from 
Winnipeg, and will have the entire area 
broken up this spring and planted to 
grain. Farm buildings also will be erect- 
ed, the financial outlay being $30,000. 

Final arrangements for the winding 
up of the Saskatchewan Co-operative 
Elevator Co., including the appointment 
of inspectors to act with the official 
liquidator on behalf of the shareholders 
of the company, will be made at the an- 
nual convention of delegates at Regina, 
Sask., March 2, when reports covering 
the activities of the organization also 
will be presented. 

G. Rock. 


VANCOUVER 


The price of domestic flour has re- 
mained unchanged since Dec. 11 at $8.85 
bbl, basis jute 98's, f.o.b., Vancouver. 
Mills report a steady demand. Mixed 
car business is exceptionally good, due 
to cold weather. 

Demand from the Orient is spasmodic. 
Recently a temporary bulge in silver ex- 
change permitted a fair volume of clears 
to be worked to China at extremely low 
prices. Demand was short-lived, owing 
to a decline in silver exchange. Most 
mills have their entire output of low 
grades booked until the end of March. 
Better grades are moving slowly. 

Odd parcels of established brands are 
being worked to the United Kingdom, 
but the total volume is small. The West 
Indies have been taking considerable 
from Vancouver, and it is expected that 
this business will increase, due _princi- 
pally to the establishment of regular 
steamship service between these points. 

” + 

Recent visitors to Vancouver included 
James Stewart, of Smith, Murphy & Co., 
Ltd., Winnipeg; J. M. Gilchrist, of the 
Home Grain Co., Ltd., Winnipeg; A. C. 
Randall, of Randall, Gee & Mitchell, 
Ltd., Winnipeg; C. W. Roenish, of Ran- 
dall, Gee & Mitchell, Ltd., Calgary, Alta; 
George MclIvor and B. S. Plummer, of 
the Canadian Co-operative Wheat Pro- 
ducers, Ltd., Calgary; John Gillespie, of 
the Gillespie Grain Co., Ltd., Winnipeg 
and Edmonton. 

H. Murray Cameron. 





WHEAT POOL SEEKS MEMBERS 
AMONG UKRAINIAN FARMERS 


Epmonton, Atta.—The Alberta wheat 
pool is making a direct bid for the in- 
terest and co-operation of the Ukrainian 
farmers of the province, of whom there 
are now about 65,000, and has appointed 
one of them a special field agent to work 
up increased membership among these 
people. There are already a fair num- 
ber of Ukrainian members of the pool, 
but the difficulty of carrying on an active 
campaign among non-English speaking 
people has led to the engagement of a 
man who knows the tongue and who will 
be able to interest his fellow-countrymen 
the more readily. 
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NEW YORK 

The flour market showed no revival 
of interest last week. Business con- 
tinued along the limited lines that have 
characterized it for the past several 
weeks, with-consumers inclined to pur- 
chase nothing outside of an occasional 
car. 

Sentiment Divided,—Opinions of con- 
ditions differ greatly. Many in the trade 
are pessimistic, feeling that stocks in 
consumers’ hands are large, and general 
conditions unhealthy. Another faction 
takes a more healthy view, pointing to 
the fact that stocks at railroad terminals 
are only 994 cars, far below New York’s 
requirements, and which would, in the 
event of a bad storm, reduce the city to 
starvation rations. ‘They point out that 
prices are almost the same as at the 
height of the selling season, and claim 
that if they can be maintained at pres- 
ent levels with no domestic support, 
there is every reason to believe that 
values are sound and that buying, which 
must inevitably come” some time, will 
send prices considerably higher. They 
feel that the attitude of jobbers who 
claim stocks are tremendously heavy is 
exaggerated, since there is no unusual 
amount of reselling going on, and all in 
all they are convinced that the trade has 
let itself drift into gloomy prophecies 
that magnify actual conditions. 

Prices Well Maintained. Even in 
spite of the lack of business, mills have 
been unable to meet buyers’ ideas, and 
while an occasional sale has been report- 
ed at a very low price, a deadlock has 
resulted most of the time. 

Export.—There was a lack of interest 
in the export market last week, with lit- 
tle business done either to the Continent 
or to South America. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, Feb. 5, all 
in jutes: spring fancy patents $7.50@8 
bbl, standard patents $7.25@7.50, clears 
$6.90@7.25, high glutens $7.70@8.05; 
hard winter short patents $7.25@7.75, 
straights $6.90@,7.20; soft winter 
Straights, Pennsylvania $6.35@6.50, Pa- 
cific Coast $6.35@6.70. 

NOTES 

A. P. Walker, president of the Stand- 
ard Milling Co., New York, left Feb. 5 
for Savannah, Ga, 

William Hamlin Childs has been elect- 
ed to the board of directors of the Con- 
tinental Baking Corporation. 

Cars of flour at railroad terminals last 
week numbered 994, the previous week 
941, and the same week a year ago 1,188. 

The Panama Railroad Co, business 
was awarded Feb. 3 to the Seward City 
Mills, Seward, Neb., at $6.95 bbl, c.i-f., 
Cristobal. 

Martin Luther, vice president and 
manager of the Minneapolis (Minn.) 
Milling Co., spent most of last week in 
New York. 

F. C. Meyer, secretary of the Wiscon- 
sin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis., has 
been visiting J. Randolph French, who 
handles the mill’s account in New York. 

John G. Dengler, of the Fairfax 
(Minn.) Milling Co., called last week at 
the office of Fred Quackenbush, who rep- 
resents the company in New York City. 

Clearances of wheat and flour from 
the port of New York for the week end- 
ing Jan. 20, as compiled by the Barr 
Shipping Corporation, totaled 2,637,118 
bus and 101,082 bbls. 

Out-of-town visitors last week includ- 
ed Harvey Smith, of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, and William 
Beebe, Boston, New England manager 
of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, 

H. C. Moore, manager of the export 





department of the Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd., Montreal, made his 
headquarters last week at the offices of 
Samuel Knighton & Son, Inc., which rep- 
resents the mill in the metropolitan dis- 
trict. 

Volunteers are wanted for the New 
York Produce Exchange minstrel show, 
both for the chorus and the individual 
acts. Any exchange member who has 
talent, who thinks he has talent, or who 
even knows another fellow who has tal- 
ent, is urged to sign up. 

The committee on grain futures of the 
New York Produce Exchange has sent 
a letter to all members of the exchange 
asking their views with regard to the 
establishment of a club room for cus- 
tomers, adjoining the trading floor. This 
would have the important stock and 
commodity quotations, government re- 
ports, weather bulletins, etc., and would 
contain a radio receiving set. 


BUFFALO 

As factories employing foreign labor 
have reduced wages and forces, and in 
some cases are shut down entirely, this 
class of consumers has turned to rye 
products, and is neglecting cakes, pies 
and white bread. 

This condition has prevailed for some 
time, but was more pronounced during 
the first week of February, necessitating 
reduced production by mills. The ad- 
vance in wheat futures came too late in 
the week for its effect on the flour buyer 
to be noticeable. 

Export business last week was confined 
to a few inquiries and no commitments 
of any size. 

Buffalo quotations, Feb. 5: spring 
fancy patents $8.40@8.50 bbl, standard 
patent $7.50@7.60, clears $7@7.10, sec- 
ond clears $5.50; hard winters $8.10@ 
8.20, straights $7.50@7.60; semolina, No. 











ERMAN KOCH, JR., son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Herman Koch, Pittsburgh, who 
died on Jan. 28, following an operation 
for appendicitis, was widely known as a 


singer. He sang at the First Evangelical 
Lutheran Church and was treasurer of 
the Lutheran light brigade of the Sunday 
school. He attended the Thomas Wight- 
man School and was a member of the J. 
Paul Whitmer choir. His father is head 
of Charles Koch & Co., flour merchants. 


2, 5%c Ib, bulk, New York, lake-and-rail 
shipment. 

Rochester quotations, Feb. 5, whole- 
sale at mills: spring patents, $9@9.15 
bbl; pastry, $8.20@8.30; rye, $7@7.15. 

Output of Buffalo mills as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Jan. 30-Feb. 5... 238,000 192,413 $1 
Previous week . 238,000 199,968 84 
ae 238,000 177,797 70 
Two years ago... 238,000 193,016 81 
Three years ago. 166,500 22,684 74 


NOTES 

E. W. Stuhr, of the Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., linseed crusher, has re- 
turned from Boston. 

Charles M. Kennedy, of Charles Ken- 
nedy & Co., grain, and Mrs. Kennedy, 
sajled last week for Europe. 

Frank F. Henry, vice president and 

uffalo manager of the Washburn Cros- 
xy Co., Minneapolis, and Mrs. Henry, ; 
‘sailed last week for Europe. 

The Eastern Grain Mill & Elevator 
Co, will increase the number of its shares 
by issuance of $7,000,000 capital stock, 
20,000 shares preferred and 50,000 shares 
common, at $100 par value. 

W. J. Gordon, construction engineer 
for the International Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, is interviewing bidders for ma- 
chinery and equipment for the new mill 
and elevator of the company here. Work 
on both of these is progressing rapidly. 
W. A. Lansker, formerly European rep- 
resentative of the company, is sales man- 
ager for the Buffalo office, which is lo- 
cated on the eighth floor of the Chamber 
of Commerce Building. 

M. A. McCarruy. 


PITTSBURGH 


Consumers are doing hand-to-mouth 
buying, and bakers appear to be well 
supplied. January was a poor month, 
largely due to the fact that bakers made 
rather heavy purchases of flour during 
the fall. Mill representatives are in- 
clined to be hopeful, however. They 
believe that as soon as stocks in the 
hands of bakers are somewhat depleted, 
there will be a buying rally. Consum- 
ers, however, anticipate a further reces- 
sion in prices, and are playing a waiting 
game. 

Shipping instructions are satisfactory. 
Sales of clears are fair, while the demand 
for soft winter flour keeps up well. 
Semolina was slightly higher, being quot- 
ed, Feb. 5, at 5c Ib, f.o.b., Chicago. 

Flour quotations, cotton 98’s, Feb. 5: 
spring wheat short patent $7.25@8 bbl, 
standard patent $7@7.50; hard winter 
short patent $7.25@7.75, standard pat- 
ent $6.75@7.25, clears $6.50@7.25; soft 
winter, $5.50@6, bulk. 


NOTES 


Herman Koch, flour merchant, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Koch, are in Bermuda. 

J. F. Phillips, for 46 years connected 
with the Peerless Milling Co., Parkers- 
burg, W. Va., has resigned. 

Edward M. Peek, of Peek Bros., flour, 
Little Rock, Ark., has opened an office 
at 314 Wabash Building, Pittsburgh. 

C. C. Larus. 


PHILADELPHIA 


The flour market is quiet, with local 
jobbers and bakers confining operations 
closely to the satisfaction of current 
needs. The larger jobbers have fair 
stocks, but the smaller ones are lightly 
supplied. Fluctuations in wheat did not 
materially affect the market, and limits 
show little change, compared with values 
ruling a week ago. Export demand is 
light. 

Flour quotations, per 196 Ibs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, Feb. 5: spring first 
patent $8@8.50, standard patent $7.50@ 
7.85, first clear $7@7.25; hard winter 
short patent $7.60@8, straight $7.30@ 
7.60; soft winter straight, $6@6.65. 


NOTES 


Gordon B. Wood, sales manager for 
the Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas 
City, was a recent visitor on ’change. 

John K. Scattergood, of the grain, 
feed and hay firm of S. F. Scattergood 
& Co., has returned from Florida, where 
he enjoyed a short vacation. 


The following committees have been 












































LBERT K. TAPPER, president of 
A the Boston Grain & Flour F 
change, was re-elected to that office 
at the annual meeting held on Feb. 1. 
Other officers are Harry Hamilton, first 
vice president; Edward H. Day, second 
vice president; Frank W. Wise, treas- 
urer; Louis W. DePass, secretar 
Charles W. Boynton, Carl J. B. Currie 
Paul T. Rothwell, and Charles Vary, 
directors. The annual banquet was heid 
at the Boston City Club. 








appointed to serve on the Commercial 
Exchange during the current year: 
finance, C. Herbert Bell, Robert Morris, 
Roy L. Miller; grain, Robert Morris, 
Levy G. West, Morris F. Miller, Philip 
R. Markley, Filson Graff, David iI. 
White, Walter K. Woolman; hay aid 
straw, William H. Hobson, David Mce- 
Mullin, Jr., J. Walter Passmore, William 
Walton, Charles E. Michael; flour, Ste 
art Unkles, John W. Craig, William Mc- 
Aleer, Jr., George J. Conly, Roy P. Pur- 
chase; feed, Monroe A. Smith, D. J. 
Sullivan, George A. Wenz, Louis D. Toll. 
Samuet S. Daniets. 


BALTIMORE 


Flour continues to drag, and buyers 
and sellers persist in trying to fool each 
other. Trading showed a slight improve- 
ment last week, but is still far from 
normal or satisfactory. There appeared 
on the scene a good southwestern flour 
at a reasonable figure, which appealed to 
a few buyers and resulted in business. 
It was the exception, however, for aside 
from that little or nothing was done. 
Even near-by soft winter straight failed 
to go, although offered as low as $5.75 
bbl, bulk, or $5.90 in secondhand 98-!b 
cottons. If anything, offerings of all 
grades were freer and cheaper, and espe- 
cially so in the case of springs, which 
are most difficult to move, regardless of 
rumors to the effect that large sales have 
recently been made at low prices. 

Closing prices, Feb. 5, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in wood 
or 15@25c less in bulk: spring first pat- 
ent $7.65@7.90, standard patent $7.15( 
7.40; hard winter short patent $7.50( 
7.75, straight $7@7.25; soft winter short 
patent $6.85@7.10, straight (near-by) 
$5.85@6.10. 

NOTES 

Millfeed receipts at Baltimore in Jan- 
uary were 761 tons, against 1,358 a yeur 
ago. 

Included in receipts last week were 
5,965 bbls flour and 83,346 bus barl:y 
destined for export. 

In January, Baltimore received 88,953 
bbls flour, against 77,672 last year, ani 
exported 35,608, against 12,061. 

Grain receipts at Baltimore in Janu- 
ary were 2,626,609 bus; last year, 2,419.- 
734. Grain exports in January, 3,601,650 
bus; last year, 2,100,460. + 

Canadian wheat inspections at this 
point last week: 99 cars No. 4 dark 
northern, 11 No. 5 dark northern, 20 
sample grade dark northern, 3 No. 5 


northern, 36 sample grade northern, 7 No. 
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4 mixed, 1 No. 3 mixed, smutty; 2 No. 
4 mixed, smutty; 1 No. 5 mixed, smutty; 
14 No. 3 mixed durum,—a total of 194. 

E. J. Grimes, of the Cargill Grain 
Co., Minneapolis, Harold E. Tweeden, of 
the Buffalo office of the company, and 
D. C. Covert, Syracuse, N. Y., were on 
‘change last week. 

Ww. E. Harris & Son, grain, Balti- 
more, have opened a branch office at 227- 
928 Munsey Building, Washington, D. C., 
with Herbert A. Kline in charge. W. 
E. Harris is head of the firm. 

On Feb. 5, after retiring as president 
of the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, 
A. R. Dennis entertained at dinner at 
the Maryland Club his colleagues in the 
poard during his term of office, the presi- 
dent-clect, all former presidents of the 
exchange, and the secretary-treasurer 
and traffic manager of the exchange. 
The old board presented him with four 
silver candlesticks of beautiful design 
and workmanship. C. H. Dorsey. 


BOSTON 


Extremely slow demand for all grades 
of flour is reported, with buyers only 
meeting most pressing needs. Despite 
the {act that stocks are considerably less 
than a month ago, there seems to be no 
disposition to lay in supplies. 

Many mills are working only part 
time, with a consequent tightening up of 
supplies by retailers at these points, 
which makes the general situation, so far 
as New England is concerned, a most 
depressing one. The fact that extensive 
price cutting is reported is making buy- 
ers suspicious of the future. 

Flour prices, mill shipment, per 196 
lbs, in 100-Ib sacks, on Feb. 5: spring 
patents, special $8.60@8.90, standard 
patents $7.50@8.60, first clears $7.25@ 
7.50; hard winter patents, $7.35@8; soft 
winter patents $7.10@7.75, straight $6.50 
@7, clears $6.30@6.50. 

RECEIPTS DURING JANUARY 


1927 1926 
Flou BED cceretsiacviene 126,000 79,425 
nent, WED ocacsreseesse’ 277,375 174,375 
Corn, DUB cccecsecccessene 3,425 54,225 
Oats, DUB ccesescvscsccere 74,375 60,900 
yO, OUP sacecdecseccioves 2,150 1,450 
mariey, WR 2s0csakes snes 349,150 18,550 
Milifeed, COMB .csccccovece 119 90 
Corn meal, bbis ......... ose 692 
Oatmeal, CABEB ......0000% 8,299 6,935 
Jatmeal, SACKS ......2000 255 425 


NOTES 
Estimated stocks of unsold flour held 
by jobbers and other distributors in Bos- 
ton, Feb. 1, 29,427 bbls, compared with 
33,204 on Jan. 1 and 30,128 a year ago. 
Arrivals of Pacific Coast flour at Bos- 
ton via the Panama Canal during Janu- 
ary, 6,800 bbls, compared with 6,575 in 
December and 7,475 in January, 1926. 
Recent visitors to the Boston Grain & 
Flour Exchange include E, W. Stuhr, of 
the Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Buf- 
falo, and Paul Gramdi, grain importer, 
Rome, Italy. 
Louis W. DePass. 


PITTSBURGH FLOUR CLUB 
RE-ELECTS ALL OFFICERS 


PirrssurcuH, Pa.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Pittsburgh Flour Club, held 
on Jan, 29, the following officers were re- 
elected: L. E. Bowman, president; R. T. 
Hambleton, vice president; C. C. Latus, 
secretary; Morris Lebeau, treasurer. Di- 
rectors chosen were J. T. Lipford, D. T. 
Felix, Herman Koch, Jesse C. Stewart, 
R. J. Schuette, and W. C. Mansfield. 

About 20 members were present. Prior 
to the business session, dinner was 
served, 

It was decided to hold the next meet- 
ing late in March. 








ENGINEERS MEET IN BOSTON 

Bosron, Mass.—At a meeting held here 
recently, at which more than 50 mem- 
bers of the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers were present, E. W. Courdray 
said that while modern inventions were 
enabling bakers to turn out bread such 
as grandmother used to make, new prob- 
lems had arisen, being different for each 
baker; also that the refrigeration prob- 
lem was causing engineers a great deal 
of study. Mr. Courdray added that 
bakers did not want to alter their meth- 
ods of making bread, for fear of losing 
the fine quality of their loaf. 
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SEATTLE 


Buyers in Pacific northwestern mar- 
kets showed no disposition to take hold 
last week. The price situation was bad- 
ly demoralized by cheap offers, competi- 
tion for local business being unusually 
keen on account of the long continued 
absence of export demand. 

Business with the Middle West and 
the Southeast was very quiet, Pacific 
millers being unable to meet the price 
competition of middle western soft wheat 
mills, on account of the comparatively 
lew price of No. 2 red and the high 
price of Pacific wheats. Business with 
the Atlantic seaboard via the Panama 
Canal has been of considerable volume, 
but largely on a cost or less basis. 

Flour Prices—Quotations for Wash- 
ington flour, carloads, coast, Feb. 4: fam- 
ily short patent $7@7.80 bbl, basis 49-lb 
cottons; pastry flour $5.80@6.40, 98's; 
standard patent $6.50@6.90, 98’s; blends, 
made from spring and Pacific hard 
wheats, $7@7.50, 98’s. Hard wheat top 
patents, carloads, coast, arrival draft 
terms: Dakota, $7.80@8.30; Montana, 
$7.20@7.55. 

Export Trade.—There was inquiry for 
flour from North China last week, indi- 
cating that some business may be done 
after the expiration of the Chinese New 
Year. Prices indicated, however, do not 
represent much more than a cost basis. 
There has been practically no demand 
from Hongkong recently, stocks of flour 
there being 550,000 50-lb sacks on Jan. 
31, which are considered heavy, in the 
face of the present light consumption. 
Shanghai mills were offering straights, 
c.if., Hongkong, at $6.30 bbl. Pacific 
flour quotations to North China and 
Hongkong last week were $6.20@6.50 
bbl, c.i.f., basis 50-lb cottons, for 
straights. There has been a fair demand 
from the Philippines and South America, 
but practically none from the United 
Kingdom or the Continent. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Jan. 30-Feb. 5 ...., 46,800 16,541 35 
Previous week .... 46,800 23,224 50 
(. | 2 Pee 52,800 19,950 38 
Two years ago..... 52,800 28,800 56 
Three years ago... 52,800 31,680 60 
Four years ago.... 52,800 38,864 74 
Five years ago..... 52,800 28,735 54 


Output of Tacoma mills as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Jan. 30-Feb. 5 .... 57,000 35,253 62 

Previous week .... 57,000 26,831 47 

ZOOF GEO icccscitcs Giaee 21,789 38 

Two years ago..... 57,000 12,844 23 

Three years ago... 57,000 44,300 78 

Four years ago.... 57,000 39,820 70 

Five years ago..... 57,000 45,050 79 
NOTES 


George Albers, San Francisco, presi- 
dent of the Albers Bros. Milling Co., 
spent last week in Seattle. 

Fred B. Rogers, Colfax, has been re- 
elected president of the Washington 
State Farm Bureau Federation, and A. 
W. Gregory, Ellensburg, vice president. 

Frank E. Ryer, president of the Ryer 
Grain Co., has moved to Seattle, D. J. 
Conway having been transferred from 
the company’s Seattle to its Portland 
office. 

Of 452 cars of wheat inspected at 
Seattle in January by the Office of Fed- 
eral Grain Supervision, 156 graded No. 
1; 205, No. 2; 50, No. 3; 17, No. 4; 16, 
No. 5; 8, special grade; 195, smutty. 
At Tacoma, of 475 cars inspected, 182 
graded No. 1; 208, No. 2; 62, No. 8; 13, 
No. 4; 2, No. 5; 8 special grade; 183, 
smutty. 








PORTLAND 


The flour market shows no improve- 
ment. Buying by bakers has been con- 
fined to small lots for immediate needs. 
Prices held steady and _ unchanged, 
quotations, Feb. 5, being $7.65 bbl for 
family patents, $7.75 for bakers hard 
wheat and $7.15 for bakers blue-stem 
flour, in straight cars. 

Inquiries for export flour continue to 
come from the Orient and Europe, but 
the prices indicated are generally below 
a working basis. 

Flour output of Portland mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 





Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Jan. 30-Feb. 5 45 
Previous week 44 
ZOAF ABO cccccccssecs ieee 63 42 
Two years ago 61 
Three years ago .......... 50,028 80 
POUF VOOSTS GEO oorccsccces 35,655 62 
Five years @gO .........2. 30,300 53 


NOTES 


Exports of wheat from Portland in 
January were 1,365,308 bus, worth $1,- 
846,096, against 1,730,170 bus, valued at 
$2,783,659, in the first month of 1926. 

Flour exports from Portland last 
month were 36,617 bbls, valued at $225,- 
453, compared with 20,158 bbls, worth 
$147,126, in January, 1926. Shipments 
to the Orient in January were 14,374 
bbls to Manila, 8,500 to Hongkong, 2,875 
to Cebu, 2,250 to Kobe, 1,500 to Taku 
Bar, 1,000 to Shanghai, 500 to Iloilo, 50 
to Haiphong, and 25 to Yokohama. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


LOS ANGELES 


A slightly improved demand for flour 
is reported. Contracts are being re- 
newed as they run out, but not for as 
long a time as previously. Deliveries on 
contracts constitute the business of the 
mills. Local mills are operating on the 
average of 75 per cent of capacity. 

All prices continue without change. 
Quotations, Feb. 4, car lots, basis %’s: 
hard wheat seconds, $7.80 bbl; blended 
seconds, $7.50; California pastry, $7.20; 
Kansas straight grade, $7.60; Washing- 
ton-Oregon blue-stem, $7.20; Dakota 
straight grade, $8.20; Montana straight 
grade, $7.70; Washington pastry, $6.75. 


NOTES 


The addition to the Huffine Grain Co.’s 
plant in Los Angeles has been com- 
pleted and will be used exclusively for 
treating poultry mashes by a new proc- 
ess, with the ultraviolet ray. 

The memory of Horatio Lacey, pio- 
neer who founded the Lacey Milling 
Co., Hanford, Cal., was honored recent- 
ly when the trustees of the city desig- 
nated as Lacey Park the city’s first 
community park and playgrounds, now 
being landscaped. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


The advance in millfeed of $2@3 ton 
has made it possible for mills to reduce 
flour prices below what would ordinarily 
have to be asked on the basis of the 
present firm wheat market. Quotations 
of 20@30c bbl under the market have 
been made, being largely confined, how- 
ever, to prompt shipment sales, in order 
to stimulate shipping directions, which 
have been extremely light. Most of the 
large buyers have taken on some flour 
at these reduced figures, although the 
early shipping requirement has limited 
sales. Buyers, generally, are waiting for 
an expected break in the market before 
contracting for future supplies. Busi- 
ness among the small lot buyers has im- 
proved, and contracts for 90 days are 
numerous among this class. 

Quotations, Feb. 4, 98’s, delivered, San 


561 


Francisco, carload lots, draft terms: 
family patents $8.80@9 bbl; Montana 
standard patents $7.60@7.80, clears 
$6.50@6.75; Kansas standard patents 
$7.70@7.80, Dakota $7.50@7.75; Oregon- 
Washington blue-stem patents $6.75@ 
6.90, straight grades $6.50@6.75; north- 
ern hard wheat patents, $6.90@7.10; 
northern pastry $6.50@6.70, California 
$6.20@6.40. 
NOTES 

John J. Dillon, connected with Miller 
& Lux, Inc., for 40 years as purchasing 
agent, has retired from active business. 
He is succeeded by C. C. Holmes. 

Charles R. McClave, president of the 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, 
Mont., is in San Francisco calling on the 
trade with the company’s San Francisco 
representative, David L. McDaniel. 

James L. Wells, Sacramento division 
sales manager for the Sperry Flour Co., 
has been transferred to the Oakland 
sales division as manager, and George 
H. Lambert, Sperry division sales man- 
ager at Stockton, has taken over the 
Sacramento territory in addition to the 
Stockton division. 
E. M. Lirstncer. 


OGDEN 


Demand for flour from both the South- 
east and from the Pacific Coast was 
steady last week. Bookings were normal, 
capacity operation of Ogden’s larger 
mills until May 1 being assured. Mills 
are not taking orders beyond Aug. 1, 
when new wheat is expected to arrive. 

Three Ogden mills are operating at 
full capacity, and smaller ones are run- 
ning about 50 per cent. 

Flour quotations are steady. On Feb. 
5 Pacific Coast buyers were offered top 
patents at $7.65@8.35 bbl and second 
patents at $7.25@7.95, car lots, f.o.b., 
San Francisco and other California com- 
mon points, basis 98-lb cotton bags. 
Quotations to dealers in the Southeast 
were on the basis of $7.50@8.30 bbl for 
high patents and $7.30@7.75 for 
straights, car lots, f.o.b., Memphis and 
lower Mississippi River points, basis 
98-lb cottons. Quotations for Utah and 
Idaho dealers were $6.85@7.30 bbl for 
top patents and $6.45@6.85 for straights, 
ear lots, f.o.b., Ogden, basis 98-lb cot- 
ton bags. 

NOTES 

J. W. Sherwood, vice president and 
manager of the Royal Milling Co., has 
returned to Great Falls after a business 
visit in Ogden in connection with the 
company’s new plant. 

J. D. Armstrong, vice president and 
director of milling, and George Stand- 
age, chief engineer, of the Sperry Flour 
Co., have returned to San Francisco aft- 
er spending a week at the Ogden mill. 

John Crosby, chairman of the board 
of directors of the Washburn Crosby 
Co., Minneapolis, was in Ogden on Feb. 
5, en route to California. With James 
H. DeVine, president of the Ogden 
Chamber of Commerce, he inspected the 
former Albers Bros. Milling Co. plant 
recently purchased by the Royal Milling 
Co., Great Falls. 

W. E. Zuprann. 





MONTANA SEED SHOW 

Great Faris, Mont.—The Montana 
Corn and Utility Seed Show held re- 
cently was an outstanding demonstration 
of the progress made in crop improve- 
ment and adaptation in Montana, H. F. 
DePue, manager, said. Practically all 
growers of registered seed in the state 
had exhibits in the utility seed division, 
and the scarcity of good seed corn re- 
sulting from unfavorable growing condi- 
tions in the eastern part of the state last 
year insured unusual interest in the corn 
exhibit. 

A. J. Ogaard, extension agronomist, 
who had charge of the utility seed exhib- 
its, presented the Montana crop stand- 
ardization plan, the work of seed grad- 
ing and certification and the problem of 
weed control. W. O. Whitcomb, super- 
intendent of the state grain inspection 
laboratory at Bozeman, talked on Mon- 
tana’s seed laws and the work of the 
state laboratory. 





A Canadian report says that a proj- 
ect is on foot to build large flour mills 
in Cuba. 
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CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago.Karly last week there was 
a softening in prices of hard winter 
feeds, due to increased resellers’ offer 
ings As the situation in the North 
west was very tight, buyers turned to 
the Southwest, and when this surplus 
was absorbed, prices there advanced 
again While southwestern bran was 


sold here early in the week as low as $28 
ton, later prices advanced to $2929.25 
ton. Local handlers report a steady 
small lot demand, and more than suffi 
cient to absorb all offerings. No interest 
is reported in feed for deferred delivery, 


buyers only taking,on enough for cur 


rent needs Spring bran was quoted, 
Veh. 5, at $29.50@29.75 ton, hard winter 
bran %290@29.25, standard middlings 


840.75@41, flour middlings #44045, red 
dog S38@39. 

Milwaukee.—While demand for wheat 
feeds is not large, the call from buyers 
is insistent, with the result that prices 
are firm at an advance of 25@50c. Pro 
duction remains light because of the 
slack demand for flour, and this is prob 
ably as much of a factor in stiffening the 
offal market as the relatively better de 
mand, Much of the buying is for quick 
shipment, and mills are being pressed 
hard for deliveries. Jobbers report an 
active demand from the retail trade, and 
are gradually finding their supplies near 
ing the where replenishment will 
he imperative. Trade opinion generally 
is that a strong market will continue to 
Quotations, Feb, 5: spring bran 
ton, winter bran %28,80@ 29.20, 
middlings 830.50@41, flour 
48.500 54.50, and red dog 
100-lb sacks, car lots, 


point 


prevail. 
K200 WO 
standard 
middlings 
#47.50@38.50, in 
f.o.b., Milwaukee 
St Louis. Millfeed = showed © little 
change last week. Demand for bran is 
quite limited, but gray shorts find a fair 


market. Offerings of all classes of feeds 
are light. Stocks are limited, and buy 
ers are confining themselves to imme 
diate requirements Prices are prac 
tically unchanged, Quotations, Feb. 5: 
soft) winter bran 828@28.50 ton, hard 


winter bran $27.50@28, and gray shorts 
SHB @NSSDO 
THE NORTHWESI 

Minneapolis.Feed supplies continue 
very meager, with practically nothing 
available for immediate shipment. Some 
mills are willing to sell for deferred 
shipment on the basis of the present 
market, or possibly a little lower, but 
the trade at large shows little interest 
in these offerings. 

It is understood that eastern distrib 
utors and feed mixers bought freely in 
the Southwest last week. Buyers evi 
dently realize that there is no bran to 
be had here, so that local inquiry was 


light. 

For some time the average car lot 
dealer could not be induced to buy 
ahead, In consequence, trade holdings 


are unusually light. This is construed 
as a bullish argument. It is believed 
that the production during the next 
month or two, even should it be increased 
materially, will barely suffice to meet the 
normal consumptive demand that may 
be expected, 

Country flour middlings and red dog 
can be picked up in limited quantities 
at 50c@8l under what city mills ask. 
Kye middlings are scarce and strong. 

City mills quote bran at $27@27.50 
ton, standard middlings $28.50, flour 
middlings $32@52.50, red dog $36, wheat 
mixed feed #80@82, and rye middlings 
822@28, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minne 
apolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 





Feb. & Year age 
liran $27.00@27.50 $22.00@22.5 
Stand, middlings @28.60 22.00@22.650 
Vilour middlings §1.00@92,560 26.00@28.00 
it. dow, 140-1b Jute 96.50@96.00 82,.00@45.00 

Duluth-Demand for millfeed last 


week was less urgent. Inquiries con- 


tinued, but there was no buying desire. 
The market, however, holds firm as to 
price. 

Great Falls 
ary business 


The conclusion of Janu- 
found millfeed in a very 
tight position. There is a light demand, 
with mills well booked ahead. On Feb. 5 
standard bran was quoted at $28 ton and 
standard middlings at $41. 

THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City-—-All millfeed strength- 
ened late last week after an earlier lack 
of demand had reduced prices about 
50c. Virtually all of this loss was re- 
gained. Eastern jobbers and mixers are 
again in the market, and not only the 
current production of mills, but also lots 


previously stored have been well ab- 
sorbed Most sales are for spot or 
prompt shipment. Texas and other 


southern states are providing a good 
outlet for shorts. Quotations, Feb. 5, 
husis car lots, Kansas City: bran, $26@ 


26.50 ton; brown shorts, &50.50@381; 
gray shorts, $41,5032.50, 
Atchison.-The feed market eased off 


somewhat and shorts sold for $32 ton 
on Feb. 5, mill-run $29 and bran 26. 
These prices were good for prompt ship 
ment, with 50¢ concession for March de 
livery. There were few offers for April, 
and some inquiries for May feed, but 
mills are hesitant sellers for these de 


liveries. 
Hutchinson. Millfeed demand was 
greater than the supply last week. Bids 


from rehandlers are too low, and prac 
tically all sales have been to the mixed 
car trade. Quotations, Kansas City 
basis: bran, ®26@27 mill-run, #29 
(730; gray shorts, $42. 

Salina.-Millfeed demand continues 
unusually satisfactory, no difficulty being 
found in selling output. Prices remain 
steady, following a slight advance last 
week. Quotations, Feb. 3, basis Kan 
sas City, in 100-lb lots: bran, $1.40@1.40; 
mill-run, $1.40@1.45; gray shorts, $1.55 
(1.60, , 

Oklahoma City 


tons; 


Demand has slack 
ened for millfeeds, Mill operations are 
lower than during the latter part of 
January, and stock conservation is more 
February is likely to wit 
increased rural sales, Demand in 
much of the Texas panhandle is light, 
because winter wheat is supplying, 
through grazing, much of the feed need- 
ed, Prices, Feb, 5, were $1.35 per 100 


necessary. 
Hess 


lbs for straight bran, $1.45 for mill 
run and $1.70 for shorts. 
Wichita, Millfeed continues strong. 


Mills are refraining from future book 
ings, taking a chance on the market and 
holding enough stock to fill in on mixed 
car orders, Prices continue unchanged, 
(Quotations, Feb, 4: bran, $1.35 per 100 
Ibs; mill-run, $1.45@1.50; shorts, $1.65. 


CENTRAL STATES 
Kvanaville._Millfeed continues active, 
with prices fluctuating within narrow 
limits. Quotations, Feb. 5: bran, S28@ 
20 tons mixed feed, S80@S31; shorts, 8382. 


Toledo. Millfeed continues strong and 


in sufficient demand to move production 
into consumption, No further advance 


in price took place last week. Soft win- 
ter wheat bran was quoted on Feb. 4 at 
$21.75@32 ton, mixed feed at $33.50, and 


middliings at $34@45, in 100s, f.o.b., 
Toledo. 
THE SOUTH 
Atlanta,—An improvement in demand 


for millfeeds is reported, with a better 
outlook than in several weeks. How- 
ever, there is not much advance buying 
being done nor do brokers believe the 
trade will buy for such needs to any 
extent for some weeks. Collections very 
slow, and no early betterment is predict- 
ed, With the exception of bran, which 
advanced 50c@$\i, prices are the same. 
Quotations, Feb. 5, basis 100-lb bags: 
bran, $35.50@,37.75 ton; winter middlings, 
$36@37; standard middlings, $34@35; 
red dog #47@48. 

Nashville.—Millfeed has a firm tone, 
with buyers purchasing freely to cover 
current needs. Increased output by mills 
since Jan. 1 has in no way weakened 
the situation. Buyers have followed a 
hand-to-mouth policy for some time, and 
are in need of supplies. Quotations, 
Feb. 5: soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb 
bags, f.o.b., Ohio River stations, $26@ 
28 ton; standard middlings, $29@31. 

Norfolk.-Feed is high and in fair 
demand, Quotations, Feb. 4: red dog, 
44046 ton; winter middlings, $38@39; 
flour middlings, $37.50@488.50; standard 
middlings, $35.50@36.50; standard bran, 
$35.50@36. 

Memphis.—Millfeed sells slowly, with 
offerings light, Oklahoma shippers for 
several days not having been in this mar 
ket. Large consumers are taking less 
than usual, and mixed car business is 
very small. Wheat bran, on Feb, 5, was 
priced at $29.50 ton, and gray shorts at 
$34.50@35. Receipts are light, but there 
is no scarcity. 


THE EAST 


Buffalo.—Feed prices are firm, with 
bran unchanged from last week and 
standard middlings strengthening. Sec 


ond clears are in slightly heavier supply. 
Mills are out of the market for February 
and middlings. Quotations, 
Feb. 5: spring bran, $31.50 ton; stand 
ard middlings, $32@382.50; flour mid 
diings, $35.50; red dog, $39.50; second 
clears, $4.40 bbl. 

Baltimore.Spring bran and red dog 
advanced 50c@S1, otherwise the 
market was unchanged, with demand 
quiet. Quotations, Feb. 5, in 100-Ib 
sacks, per ton: spring bran, $35; soft 
winter bran, $35; standard middlings, 
$55@35.50; flour middlings, $37.50@38; 
red dog, S44. 

Boaton.-Wheat feeds are firmly held, 
but very dull, under practically no in 
quiry. Local stocks are fair. Other 
feeds are steady, with a slight advance in 
some instances. No Canadian pure bran 
or middlings are offered. Quotations, 
Feb, 5: spring bran, near-by or prompt 
shipment, in 100-lb sacks, per ton, $45.50 
@36; hard winter bran, $35.50@35.75; 
soft winter bran, $35.75@36; standard 
middlings, $36.25@36.75; flour middlings, 
840041; red dog, $44.50@45.50; stock 
feed, $37.25; reground oat hulls, $16. 


on bran 


were 


Pittaburgh.Millfeed sales last week 
were light, and offerings moderate. Quo 
tetions, Feb, 5: standard middlings 


$34.50@35.50 ton; flour middlings, $388@ 
39; spring bran, %38@34; red dog, $42 
(OAs, 

Philadelphia, Millfeed firm, under 
light offerings and a fair demand. Quo 
tations, Feb. 5, prompt shipment: spring 


SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed 
based cn carload lotsa, prompt delivery, per 


quotationa reported to The Northwestern 


Miller by wire Tuesday, Feb. 8, 


ton, packed In 100-lb sacks: 





Chicago Minn eapolia Kansas City St. Louls Baltimore 
Spring bran $29.50@29.75 827.00@27.50 §$ w@ $ a“ @ 36.00 
Hard winter bran 10,00 20.26 i“ 16.00 @ 26.50 27.60 @ 28.00 “ 
Moft winter bran u“ “ u“ 18.00 @ 28.50 16.00 @S46.00 
Standard middlingea® 126@41.50 “728.50 10.50@591,00 ul 46.560@36.00 
Flour middlinget 14.00@46.00 12.00 @42.50 11.50@42.50 18.00@44.50 37.560@38.00 
ted dow 18. 00@a0.00 "746.00 u“ u“ @44,00 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
4pring bran 5 @I1.50 $36.00@56.560 $36.00@36.50 $42.50@35.50 § a 
Hard winter bran il 36.00 @45.60 36.00 @46.26 32.60@33.650 uw 
4oft winter bran u“ 15.560 @46.00 15 @46.50 13.00@34.00 26.00@28.00 
Standard middlings*® @I2.50 36.00 @37.00 16.756 @37.00 13.50@34.50 29.00@31.00 
Flour middlingat @36.50 40,00@41,00 40.60@41.00 36.50@37.50 -.-@ 
Red dog @39.50 44,00 @45.00 44.50@46.560 43.00@44.00 .....@ 


Spring bran 
$.....@32.00 
cues se @26.00 


Toronto 
Winnipeg 


*Brown shorta. 


tGray shorta. 


Fort William basis. 


Shorts Middlingsa 
$.....@34.00 $.....@40.00 
«+++ @28.00 ances GP bates 
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bran $35@35.50 ton, hard winter bray 
$35@35.50, soft winter bran $35.50@26. 
standard middlings #46@37, flour mid 
dlings #40@41, as to quality, red dog 
S44@ 45. 

PACIFIC COAST 
Francisco.Millfeed steady to 
stronger, with little offering. Eastern 
and intermountain territories are «tjjj 
taking all available feed at prices above 
local bids. General rain over California 
has produced good pasturage, and m 
feed requirements are light. The 
price of barley has cut consumption of 
all grades of millfeed to a minimum 
Stocks are generally low, and purchases 
are confined to immediate requirements 
Quotations, Feb. 4, carload lots, cd: 
ered, San Francisco, prompt shipment, 


San 


iow 


draft terms: Montana bran and mil! 
run, March, $33@34 ton; Kansas bran, 
$36.50@37.50; northern standard bran 
and mill-run, $34@35; white bran and 


mill-run, $36.50@37.50; red mill-run. 
$33.50@34.50; middlings, $47@48; shorts, 
$36@37; low grade flour, $52@ 53. 

Los Angeles-—Millfeed prices reiain 
firm. Inquiry is considered good for 
this time of year by local mills and bro 
kers. Buyers are stocked up for the 
next four weeks. Most mills have | rge 
stocks on hand. Quotations, Fel. 4 
Kansas bran, $36 ton; white mill-run, 
$37; red mill-run, 336; blended mill run, 
$46.50; flour middlings, $47. 

Seattle.-The millfeed market ' 
somewhat weaker last week. Washing 
ton mills quoted standard mill-ruy at 
&30@31 ton, coast, to jobbers; February 
Montana mixed feed sold at $29.50, snd 
was quoted at $28@29, March-May p 
ment. 


Ogden.-Millfeed was strong during 
the week ending Feb. 5, Pacific Cust 
dealers taking large shipments and yl: 
ing additional orders. Live stock fred 
ing in Utah and Idaho also is heavy 
Prices remained steady, with Pacific 
Coast buyers offered red bran at $35( 36 


ton, blended bran and mill-run $36.50, 
white bran $37.50@38, and middlings 
S47@48, car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco 
and other California common points 


Dealers in Utah and Idaho were quoted 
831@32 for red bran, $382.50@338 for 


white bran and $42@43 for middliigs, 
car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 
Portland.—The_ millfeed market is 


easier, but no changes were made in 
prices during the week. More favorable 
weather checked demand from the coun 
try districts. Liberal receipts of ground 
barley from California also had an ac 
verse effect on the sale of millfeed 
ground here. Mill-run was listed, Fel. 5, 
in straight cars at $32 ton, and middlings 
at $47, 
CANADA 

Toronto.—Buyers are well supplied 
with millfeed, and demand has fallen off. 
There has been no accumulation of sup 
plies, on account of light production, and 
prices continue firm. Millers are not 
looking for a resumption of buying for 
at least another month. Prices did not 
change last week. Quotations, Feb. 5: 
bran $32 ton, shorts $34 and middlings 
$40, jute, mixed cars, cash terms, deliv 
ered, Ontario points. 

Winnipeg.-There is no slackening in 
demand for bran and shorts throughout 
the prairie provinces. Extremely cold 
weather and further snowfalls have main 
tained the call for these commodities in 
all parts of the country, and, even with 
their increased output of the past few 
weeks, mills have had their offerings 
easily absorbed by local trade. Quota 
tions, Feb. 5, Fort William basis: Mani 
teba, bran $26 ton, shorts $28; Saskatclic 
wan, bran $26, shorts $28; Alberta, bran 
$27, shorts $29; British Columbia, bran 
*27@29, shorts $29@31; Pacific Coust, 
bran 830, shorts $32. 


Montreal.—Bran, shorts and middliis 
were steady last week, with demand «x 
ceeding the supply. Stocks in the hands 
of country jobbers and dealers are ™ 
ported as low, and buyers are pressing 
for heavier deliveries. Mill stocks «re 
not able to take care of all orders, New 
England buyers appear to be in the moar 
ket for fair quantities. Prices continue 
firm and unchanged. Quotations, Feb. 
4: bran $32.25 ton, shorts $34.25, mid 
dlings $40.25, jutes, f.o.b., cars, Mont- 
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real rate points; at Fort William, bran 
494, shorts $26, middlings $32, jutes, ex- 
track, net cash; $1 ton less when con- 


taining mill-run screenings. 
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feed 


high ! 
including cottonseed 
5: horse feed, 100-lb bags, 831@41 
ton; dairy feed, $32@43; poultry scratch 
feed, S40@49; poultry mash feed, $59@ 


Montreal. 


ing 


tinues 


changed, 


$36.00 


15.00 
4.00 
3.00 
32.00 
1.00 
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Millfeed—Keceipts and Shipments 


pts and shipments of milifeed at the 
centers for 
with con 
-~Receipts 

1926 
416 


40 
‘ 
41 


485 





been 


for 
some sections competition is keen 
prices are being quoted by a 
Dealers in the main 
y taking on supplies as needed, 
ry few if any seem willing to an 
Manufacturers 
wrward to better conditions, how 
ind are of the opinion that busi- 
iring the next 60 days will show 


Demand for mixed feeds is 
ir, as muddy roads are prevent 
rmers from going into town 

Manufacturers 
will improve when farmers can 
Practically all demand 
immediate shipment. 
High grade dairy 
were quoted, Feb. 
feed $40, and 


As little advance buying is 
done, mixed feed sales show slight 
Most orders are on a 30 
isis, a few coming in for 60 days. 
work on the new crop starts, bro 
lo not believe much advance buy 
Collections 
with little promise for early im 
Feb. 
S45@44 
$30@31; best grade chicken feed 
2, lower grades $41@45. 
Little farm work is being 
because of so much moisture, which 

demand for horse and mule feed. 
Increased attention to dairy and poultry 
, partially due to cotton condi 
. is causing heavy demand for feeds, 

Nashville. 
ported for dairy feeds, and other mixed 
ire in some better demand. 
about 
values of high protein material, 
meal, 


demand 


A moderate trade is pass 
market 
normal, with prices firm and un- 


Feb. 





f.o.b., Montreal rate points: special high 
grade feed $43 ton, first grade 339@0, 
second grade 334@38, third grade $29; 
chicken feed, 369; growing mash, 872; 
first quality scratch grains $54, seconds 
$51. 

Buffalo.—Heavy mixed feeds show 
much improvement in demand, with sup- 
ply limited. On Feb. 5 they were quoted 
at $36.50 ton. 

Toronto.—There were no changes in 
the mixed feed market last week. De- 
mand is steady. Quotations, Feb. 5: oat 
chop $46.25 ton, oat and barley chop 
$44.25, crushed oats $45.25, barley meal 

COTTONSEED MEAL 

New Orleans.Dealers report slightly 
better demand for cottonseed products. 
Export call improved. Shipments of 
cottonseed meal during the week through 
this port, 16,257 bags, of which Hull took 
12,159, and London the balance. Quota- 
tions, Feb. 3: choice cake, 8 per cent 
ammonia, bulk, #28@28.50 ton; choice 
meal, 8 per cent ammonia, sacked, 332 
@ 32.50; hulls, sound quality, $7.25@7.50. 

Memphis.-Cottonseed meal firm with 
offerings light. Mills are not crushing 
much seed, movement being almost at a 
standstill. This territory will not crush 
much more and meal stocks are small. 
Exporters are holding off since the ad- 
vance. On Feb, 5 quotations were $32 
for 41 per cent and $33 for 43. 

Milwaukee.—In line with the strength 
shown by other high protein feeds, the 
asking limits on cottonseed meal again 
have been advanced, with the higher per 
centages the strongest. Offerings are 
relatively light, and demand continues 
to improve steadily, despite the rapid 
advance of prices following the collapse 
of values several months ago. Quota 
tion, Feb. 5, f.o.b., Milwaukee, 334.50@ 
38.50 ton. 

San Francisco.—Cottonseed meal and 
cuke are steady, but in slow demand. 
(Juotation, Feb. 4, $37 ton. 

Los Angeles.-An increase of $2 ton 
for cottonseed meal featured the market 
last week. Demand did not seem to be 
affected by this price change, as ap 
proximately the same amount is being 
seld by mills and brokers. Production 
has been finished and accounts partially 
for the price increase. Stocks are large. 
On Feb. 4, cottonseed meal was quoted 
at 837 ton. 

Pittsburgh. Sales of cottonseed meal 
were light and were confined principal 
ly to small lots for prompt shipment 
last week. Quotations, Feb. 5: 43° per 
cent protein, $37.70 ton; 41 per cent, 
#36.70; 36 per cent, $35.20, 

Boston.The local situation was un 
changed last week. The market held 
steady, but there was little demand, 
Local stocks are good. On Feb. 5 ship 
pers offered meal for 45-day shipment 
at $37@42.25 ton, in 100-lb sacks. 


Buffalo.Offerings of cottonseed meal 
are light, with sales slow, and prices 
firm and unchanged. Quotations, Feb. 


Range of Bran Prices 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


36 per cent protein, 336.50 ton; 41 
per cent, 339; 43 per cent, 340. 


and went $1.50 higher last week. 


terest and sales are light. 
43 per cent protein meal was quoted at 
$40.50 ton, car lots, Hamilton freights. 


$54.25, oat feed $28.25, chick feed $65.25, 
Ontario country 
points; less than car lots are quoted at 
the same prices, but the basis is f.o.b., 
point of shipment; discount 


OATMEAL 





change either in prices or demand for 
their products last week. 
of small volume, are steady. 
port market has not been a factor in the 


Owing to a poor 

were unable to compete for 
Quotations, Feb. 5: 
86.80@7.05 bbl, in 90-Ib jute bags, mixed 
, delivered; oatmeal, in 98-lb jutes, 
10 per cent over rolled oats. 


operating very lightly. The difficulty in 
securing oats of the proper milling qual 
ity has been partially responsible for this 
So far as quality 
was concerned, the oats crop in western 





grain of good milling grade has been at 
Quotations are unchanged: 


oetmeal, in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent over 


fair in bulk goods and much better for 
Prices were unchanged at 
R345 per 90 Ib jute bag, on Feb. 5. 
meal was 10 per cent more, both subject 
to the usual 1 per cent cash discount. 

a good demand for 
rolled oatmeal, which was quoted on Feb. 
at $3.15, with cut and ground at 35.46, 


tor the limited offerings of oatmeal, and 
prices are steadily held 
5, $3.35@3.55 per 90-lb sack for ground 


Quotation, Feb. 


Rolled oats were quoted 


LIVESTOCK ON FARMS 
with 


Jan. 1, 1927, the Department 
of Agriculture reports. This increase in 
of about 2,045,000 head in sheep, and 


decreased 1,627,000 head, and horses 561, 


Milk cows decreased 324,000 head. 












Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, Feb. 7, and on the 
corresponding date in 1926, as reported 
the Western Feed Market 
Milwaukee, were, per ton: 
Minneapolis 
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tChicago 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 

There has been little change 
market 
Prices remain firm, and demand is quite 
increasing 
Prices, Feb. 


SKY LINE ADVERTISING 
The new bakery 
the General Baking Co., not content with 
advertising its products in local papers, 
on billboards and in street cars, is hav 
ing the name of its Bond bread written 
across the sky in letters of white. 
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CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—The better grades of hard 
winters and springs were practically un- 
changed last week, but red winters were 
a little easier, and low grades sold at a 
big discount. Local mills were steady 
buyers of the choice grades of hard win- 
ters, and there was only a scattered out- 
side milling demand. Low grades made 
up the bulk of the receipts, and as these 
got down ‘to such a low basis, there was 
some export business, principally in red 
winters. Premiums on No. 1 red were 
3@4c under May, No. 2 red 4%@65c 
under, No. 3 red 7@10c under; No. 1 
hard 2@3c over, No. 2 hard 1@2c over, 
No. 3 hard 8@10c under; No. 1 dark 
northern 1@8c over, No. 2 dark north- 
ern May price to 6c over, No. 1 north- 
ern May price to 6c over. Toward the 
close, No. 1 hard sold at $1.46@1.46Y, 
bu, No. 2 hard $1.434,@1.45, No. 3 hard 
$1.39, and No. 4 hard $1.33. 

Minneapolis.—About the only demand 
there is for cash wheat is for the high 
protein varieties. Mills will take some 
60-lb wheat, 11 per cent protein, but 
the lighter offerings are entirely neglect- 
ed. Prémiums are exactly the same as 
they have been for_two or more weeks. 
For 15 per cent protein, 6@9c bu over 
May is asked; 14 per cent, 5@8c over; 
13 per cent, 4@7c over; 12 per cent, 
2@6c over; anything under 12 per cent 
lc under to 3c over, depending upon 
test weight and protein content. 

Based on the close, Feb. 8, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.26 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.24; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.29, No. 1 northern $1.27; 


in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.25, No. 1 northern $1.23; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.14, No. 1 north- 


ern $1.12. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Feb. 5 
was $1.4244,@1.57%4, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.394,@1.54%. No. 1 amber closed on 


Feb. 8 at $1.445%,@1.56%, and No. 1 
durum at $1.41%@1.51%. 
The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 


Minneapolis for the week ending Feb. 5 
was $1.3934,@1.47%, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.385%,@1.43%. No. 1 dark closed 
Feb. 8 at $1.401/,@1.47%, and No. 1 
northern $1.3914@1.43'%. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1926, to Feb. 5, 
1927, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 





Minneapolis .. 46,828 67,943 70,522 63,547 
Duluth ...... 30,594 653,678 88, 023 24,558 
Totals oor. 77,422 121, (621 15 58, 8.545 88,105 


Duluth.—The spring wheat market re- 
mains quiet under a light to fair de- 
mand and generally equal shipping ac- 
count. Some milling interest is being 
shown for heavy and high protein con- 
tent in limited quantity at steady basis. 
No, 1 dark closed, Feb. 5, at $1. 42% @ 
1.505% bu; No. 2 dark, $1.405% @1.475% ; 
No. 8 dark, $1.3654@1.455% ; No. 1 north- 
ern spring, $1.415,@1.49%. Top grades 
of amber durum last week declined 5c, 
while the rest of the list remained un- 
changed. More attention is being given 
to the intermediate grades for milling 
account, and the ordinary stuff sells well 
to elevators at firmer bids. Red durum 
slow at reduced prices. Eastern demand 
advanced the low level of amber and 
common durum 1@2c last week. Trade 
in that quarter is inquiring for all-rail 
and opening lake shipment. 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 


o—— Amber durum——, ——-Durum—, 
Jan. No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
29... 145% @177% 144% @177% 162% 162% 
31... 144% @176% 143% @176% 161% 161% 


143% @176% 
144% @177% 
147% @177% 
148% @178% 148% @173% 163% 
149% @174% 149% @174% 164% 


"Winnipeg. —Wheat prices last 


161% 
162% 
162% 
163% 
164% 
week 


1615 
162% 
162% 


144% @176% 
145% @177% 
147% @177% 
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held to their higher levels. The heavy 
shipments are taken as indicating that 
the world requirements of the chief grain 
have been underestimated, and this be- 
lief has helped to hold prices steady. 
The May option has at times shown un- 
usual strength, but registered the small- 
est gain on the week’s trading. Euro- 
pean and United Kingdom markets have 
been good buyers of Manitobas. Local 
traders have been fairly active, and of- 
ferings easily absorbed. The cash mar- 
ket has been very dull; offerings are 
limited, and what demand existed was 
for the top grades. No. 1 northern 
closed, Feb. 5, at $1.393, bu, in store, 
Fort William and Port Arthur. 

Kansas City.—The largest receipts of 
wheat since last fall could not be ab- 
sorbed by current milling demand, and 
premiums declined to around the lowest 
levels reached so far on this crop. Local 
mills continue in the market for fair 
quantities of good type wheat, and ele- 
vators and shippers were somewhat stim- 
ulated in buying activities by the greater 
supply and the narrow range of cash 
grain over futures, Poor type, damaged 
and badly smutted wheat is moving slow- 
ly. Prices, Feb. 5: hard wheat, No. 1 
$1.36@1.40 bu, No, 2 $1.3514,@1.40, No. 
3 $1.35@1.89%, No. 4 $1.33@1.38; soft 
wheat, No. 1 $1.38414,@1.36, No. 2 $1.34@ 
1.35Y,, No. 3 $1.32@1.35, No. 4 $1.30@ 
1.33. 

St. Louis. in good de- 
mand, Mill buyers and local rehandlers 
in the market. Elevator interests bought 
to replace sales from store, off grades as 
well as top qualities being cleaned up 
readily. Offerings of hard wheat small, 
but only a limited milling demand. Re- 
ceipts last week were 267 cars, against 
265 in the previous week. Cash prices, 
Feb. 5: No. 1 red $1.88@1.39 bu, No. 2 
red $1.37@1.88, No. 3 red $1.86; No. 2 
hard, $1.39. 

Milwaukee.—The feature of the cash 
wheat market last week was the reces- 
sion of the premium basis on hard win- 
ters, which now range 2@3c bu over May 
price, for top grades, while spring main- 
tains its former basis of 83@6c over. Of- 
ferings are light, and demand fair from 
shippers. Receipts were 16 cars, against 
19 in the previous week and 18 a year 
ago. Bulk of offerings is mixed grade. 
Hard spring and red winter are easier 
to lec bu lower, durum is unchanged, and 
hard winter is 2@8c lower. Closing quo- 
tations, Feb. 5: No. 1 hard winter $1.44 
@1.45 bu, No. 1 red winter $1.42@1.43, 
No. 1 mixed $1.39@1.41, No. 1 durum 
$1.36@1.37. 

Toledo.—Toledo millers were not bid- 
ding for wheat last week, but the bid of 
the Toledo grain trade was $1.831% bu 
for No. 2 red, Toledo rate points, on 
Feb. 4. There has been a good move- 
ment. Attention is called to the wide 
range between the bid price, Toledo rate 
points, and Chicago May, which reached 
9c last week. 


Nashville-——The wheat movement has 
been more active. Middle West farmers 
who have soft winter wheat stored here 
have been shipping to mills freely. Ship- 
ments have been about twice as large as 
at the corresponding time last year. 
Mills are fairly well supplied, but are 
constantly in the market to replenish 
stocks, The market has a strong tone. 
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No. 2 red, with bill, on Feb. 5 was 
quoted at $1.50@1.53 bu, Nashville. 

Seattle.—Bids for wheat in the coun- 
try exceeded offerings last week, and 
sales were light. Cash quotations, No. 1, 
sacked, to arrive, coast, Feb. 4: soft and 
western white and northern spring, 
$1.35, bu; hard winter, $1.34; western 
red, $1.314%; Big Bend _ blue-stem, 
$1.36. 

Portland.—Except for the sale of 1,000 
tons red wheat to go to the Orient, no 
foreign business was reported by ex- 
porters last week. Buying on the local 
market was light, but there was consid- 
erable purchasing in the country by 
dealers for speculation. Closing bids for 
February delivery at the Merchants’ 
Exchange, on Feb. 5: Big Bend blue- 
stem, $1.87 bu; hard white, $1.36; Fed- 
eration, soft white, western white and 
northern spring, $1.35; hard winter, 
$1.33; western red, $1.30. 

San Francisco.—Wheat remains steady. 
Soft is in demand and scarce. Stocks 
are adequate, although farmers are not 
free sellers. Quotations, Feb. 4, basis 
100’s: milling, $2.40 per 100 Ibs; feed, 
$2.30. 

Ogden.—Extremely light deliveries 
from rural districts to country elevators 
are reported in Utah and Idaho, and ar- 
rivals at Ogden terminal elevators have 
been slow, storm conditions continuing. 
Quotations remained steady, including 
No. 2 northern spring at $1.23@1.31 bu, 
No. 2 dark hard Turkey red $1.18@1.31, 
No. 2 hard winter $1.02@1.18, and No. 2 
soft white $1.06@1.13, milling-in-transit 
billing, freight paid to Ogden. 

Great Falls—Some line elevators are 
shipping out as much wheat as their 
storage obligations will permit, reducing 
their stocks prior to assessment time. 
Prices show little or no change from a 
week ago. On Feb. 5 choice No. 1 dark 
northern spring was priced at $1.24 bu, 
delivered, Great. Falls. 


Vancouver.—The United Kingdom and 
the Continent have been buying wheat 
steadily. Most of these recent purchases 
have been afloat, nearing their destina- 
tions unsold. With approximately 7,000,- 
000 bus wheat now in store or en route 
to Vancouver, more than is required for 
all charters and parcel freight booked 
up until the end of March, there is little 
prospect of any marked improvement in 
premiums for some time. 


New York.—Values in the domestic 
wheat market are firm. Foreign news 
was somewhat favorable last week, and 
export business was slightly larger. 
Quotations, cash grain, Feb. 4: No. 2 
red, c.i.f., domestic, $1.544%4, bu; No. 1 
dark spring, c.i.f., domestic, $1.6914; 
No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., export, $1.591, ; 
No. 1 northern Manitoba (in bond), 
f.o.b., export, $1.643%4; No. 2 mixed, 
f.o.b., export, $1.60%4. 


Buffalo— While wheat receipts in- 
creased, there were no offerings of mill- 
ing grades last week, and the few odd 
lots of low grades which came on the 
market were slow of sale. 


Baltimore.—Cash wheat on Feb. 5 was 
unchanged to %,¢c lower, compared with 
the previous week, with export demand 
good and stocks, mostly domestic, show- 
ing a decrease of 176,000 bus. Closing 
prices, Feb. 5: spot No. 2 red winter, 
$1.483, bu; spot No, 2 red winter, gar- 
licky, $1.4314; southern No. 2 red win- 
ter, garlicky, $1.421,; No. 3, $1.381,; No. 
4, $1.344%4; No. 5, $1.8014; range of 
southern bag lots by sample for week, 
$1.20@1.434%,. The bulk of the receipts 
went to export elevators. Exports in- 
cluded 196,000 bus domestic and 483,866 
Canadian. Receipts of Canadian wheat 








Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from the United States, 


as reported by the Department of Commerce, 


in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 























- — Week ending _ July 

Wheat to— Jan. 29,°27 Jan. 30, ’26 Jan. 22, ’27 “Jan. 31, '27 yan. 30, '26 
| PPPS CREEL. Sa5,000 sa oses 342,000 7,243, 000 1,502,000 
United Kingdom ....... 324,000 53,000 200,000 31,806,000 9,284,000 
QGther MUSGRO .icccicees 346,000 472,000 464,000 46,357,000 10,648,000 
CO | ks snes oc vesa0ase eee ee 41,000 17,529,000 11,736,000 
Other countries ........ 170,000 290,000 80,000 15,518,000 6,052,000 
WOCRES ish dvevorcays *1,087,000 815,000 1,127,000 118,453,000 39,222,000 

Wheat flour, United States 
and Canadian, in transit *225,000 197,000 149,000 10,285,000 7,959,000 
BN seh seer curatesies este 249,000 377,000 477,000 10,676,000 22,822,000 
SL: eeces Rie SUOESS ERK EN §O 365,000 906,000 417,000 9,373,000 13,365,000 
ee Se eee 84,000 148,000 it 000 3,417,000 23,176,000 
BS kes wider ess batecs ine 229,000 90,000 60,000 6,510,000 6,239,000 


*Including via Pacific ports: wheat, 


186,000 bus; sini 57,100 bbls. 
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last week were 365,577 bus; stock, 903, 
331. 

Philadelphia.— Wheat declined Ic éarly 
last week, but later recovered and closed 
firm. Quotations, Feb. 5, car lots in ex- 
port elevator: No. 2 red winter, $1.49 
bu; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.44, 

Toronto.—Mills are not taking much 
winter wheat, and no great amount js 
going for export, therefore the quantity 
finding its way to market, although not 
large, is ample. The price at mill doors 
in some localities has dropped 5c, while 
car lots have not changed. Quotations, 
Feb. 5: wagonloads of good milling grain 
at mill doors, $1.20@1.25 bu; car lots, 
$1.30@1.32, on track, at country points, 
Spring wheat declined 1c during the 
week, No. 1 northern, on Feb. 5, was 
quoted at $1.53%, bu, track, bay ports, 


COARSE GRAINS 


Chicago.—Cash oats of the good grades 
were in demand and fairly steady, but 
lower grades were weak. No. 2 white 
were quoted at 48@49c bu, No. 3 white 
42@45c, No. 4 white 36@44%4c. Cash 
rye was also steady, and a fair demand 
prevailed. Quotation, $1.024%,@1.04 bu. 

Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending Feb. 5, and the 
closing prices on Feb. 7, respectively: 
No. 3 white oats, 444,@455%c, 444@ 
4544c; No. 2 rye, $1.0054,@1.05%, $1.00% 
@1.03%; barley, 58@74c, 58@74c. 


Duluth—Demand for oats continues, 
with feeders in for choice cars and ele- 
vators taking the balance. Offerings are 
light. No. 3 white spot is quoted 1@2c 
under Chicago May. Good dry rye is 
meeting quick absorption by cash buyers, 
Export business was reported done, al- 
though the close witnessed easiness and 
outside bids a little under the market. 
Barley is quiet. Not enough cars are 
coming in to make a market. Buyers 
pick up the occasional ones displayed, 
and maintain that the going range of 
55@73c bu holds. Some is being railed 
to eastern customers. 


Milwaukee.—Under a moderate move- 
ment and a good demand, cash grain 
prices are steady for the choice qualities, 
although the inferior stuff, which is plen- 
tiful, is generally lower. This is espe- 
cially true of rye. Receipts were 55 
cars, against 31 in the previous week and 
22 a year ago. Choice oats are slightly 
lower but steadier, while poor are dull 
and 1@2c lower, with liberal offerings 
and the best wanted. Barley is strong 
and Ic higher. Closing quotations, Feb. 
5: No. 2 rye, $1.043, bu; No. 3 white 
oats, 441,@47Y,c; malting barley, 70@ 
83c. 

Pittsburgh.—There were fair sales of 
oats last week, mainly in small lots for 
prompt shipment. Offerings were light. 
Quotations, Feb. 5: No. 2 white, 54'/c 
bu; No. 3, 5le. 


San Francisco—Barley is fairly ac- 
tive, although no one wants to pile up 
stocks before tax time. Feed trade is 
good, due to the low price compared to 
millfeeds. Farmers are not anxious sell- 
ers. Lack of space is seriously handi- 
capping exporters, although tonnage is 
worth $9 ton. Quotations, Feb. 4, basis 
100’s, sacked: shipping, $1.50; choice 
Mariout, $1.40; grading, $1.35; feed, 
$1.35. Oats are firm and scarce, with 
feed $1.60 and seed $1.80 per 100 Ibs, 
sacked. 


Winnipeg.—Prices for coarse grains 
have held fairly steady, but trading has 
not been large. Oats of good grade are 
getting very scarce, and business is lim- 
ited to the volume of offerings. Rye is 
featureless, and barley has been more in 
demand than any of the other coarse 
grains, although the volume changing 
hands has not been large. Quotations, 
Feb. 5: No. 2 Canadian western oats, 
614%%c bu; barley, 70%c; rye, $1.01% bu. 

Toronto.—Demand for all coarse 
grains, with the exception of corn, is 
slow. Ontario oats have advanced 4c bu, 
but the quotation is nominal, as there is 
no movement. Rye went 3c higher, while 
American corn declined 1c. Quotations, 
Feb. 5: Ontario oats (nominal) 54@5éc 
bu, barley 65@69c, rye 98c@$l, car lots, 
track, country points; No. 2 American 
yellow corn, all-rail from Chicago, Ham- 
ilton freights, 89c; No. 8 Canadian west- 
ern oats 69c, all-rail, delivered, Ontario 
points. 
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Grain Futures—Closing Prices 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 





WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Feb. May July May July 
ac oe. ae 132% 141% 139% 
Ss = 133% 141% 141% 
Re 142% 133% 141% 141% 
‘. 142% 134% 141% 141% 
5. 142% 135% 141% 141% 
1.. 141% 134% 141% 141 
Kansas City St. Louis red 
Feb. May July May July 
ae, . 134% 125% vO ese 
2.. 134% 125% 141% — ewan 
3.. 133% 125% 141% — nee 
wi 133% 125% oS aor 
oe 133% 126% oS eee 
re | 125% ae. a + Seance 
New York (domestic) Seattle 
Feb. May July May July 
wee | 137% 138% 134 
a, 145% 138% 139 134% 
- 145% 138% 138% 134% 
S 145 % 139 5% 138% 135 
S.. 145% 139% 138% 135 
q.. 144% 138% 138% 134% 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
Feb. May July May July 
ays 138% 137 141% 139% 
2... 139 5% 137% 147% 140% 
=. 139% 137% 142% 140% 
i 139% 137% 143% 140% 
5.. 139 137% 144% 141% 
Ba 138% 136% 142% 140% 
Liverpool Buenos Aires 
Feb. March May March May 
Bios 153% 149 + ys re 
* 154% 149% T3B 2s tee 
Se 154% 150% 127% 129% 
7 154% 150% 127 127% 
a. 152% 149% 127% 129 
7° 150% 147% i ele ee 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
Feb May July May July 
a “ 80% 83% 17% 80% 
s, 81% 843% 11% 80% 
Bs 80% 84% 17% 80% 
Sas 81% 845% 77% 80% 
6.. 81% 85% 78% 81 
tis 81% 84% 17% 80% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Feb May July May July 
1 47% 47% 44% 45% 
2 47% 47% 45% 45% 
3 47 47% 44% 45% 
+ 47% 47% 44% 45% 
5 47% 47% 45 45% 
7 47 47% 4456 45% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Feb. May July May July 
Beas 108% 104% 101% 101% 
Bs» 109% 104% 102% 102% 
So 108% 104% 101% 1015 
Dees teca 108% 104% 101% 101% 
5....... 108% 104% 101% 101 
Tre | 104 100% 100 5% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
Feb. May July May July 
Bseocces 222 223% 222% 223% 
Reach 222 224 +++ 2) 
ree 224 222% 224 
Bien se00: ee 224 222% 224 
sieves 221% 223% 222% 224 
Wut <+-046 Se 224 222% 224 
Philadelphia.—After declining ‘Yc 


early last week, the oats closed firm un- 
der light offerings and a moderate de- 
mand. Quotations, Feb. 5: No. 2 white, 
58@59c bu; No. 3 white, 55@57c. 


United States—Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Feb. 
5, as reported to the United States Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, in bushels: 


Canadian 

American in bond 

Wheat ...cccccccccess 58,740,000 12,675,000 
BO ccsvccecescevecee 13,188,000 1,643,000 
COE kvcccseececwencses 48,876,000 .seocx 
WRAPIOT cc ccc civssccces 6,522,000 2,076,000 
GARB ccccccesccesscees 47,263,000 227,000 
Piaxsced .....2--00e8. 2,279,000 15,000 
Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets on Feb. 5: wheat, 397,- 
000 bus; rye, 1,704,000; corn, 1,665,000; bar- 


ley, 273,000; oats, 232,000. 





Oats—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Feb. 5, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis 326 352 631 523 14,954 20,501 
Kan. City .. 49 170 42 88 862 5,277 
Chicago .1,260 614 325 6558 eee owe 
New York.. 174 464 40 183 640 1,090 
Boston ..... 12 2 ee oe 28 62 
Baltimore .. 4 92 es 25 109 194 


Philadelphia 35 25 22 20 185 325 
Milwaukee... 402 159 164 108 eee eae 
.. 17,678 10,794 


Duluth-Sup. 2 1565 ee 
Toledo ..... 111 80 20 60 eas re 
Buffalo 4,873 4,998 


*Nashville . 146 320 117 265 626 364 
*Figures for 10 days ending Feb. 1. 





Barley—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Feb. *5, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 


Minneapolis .. 234 276 199 266 2,512 4,337 
Kansas City... 1 1 2 2 13 78 
Chicago ...... 153 174 54 §1 es ee 
New York ... 802 124 684 1041,068 682 
Mest .cicccs ie 1 418 on ~- 2866 
Baltimore .... 83 215 241 432 268 60 
Philadelphia . 203 44 335 1 67 59 
Milwaukee ... 168 144 31 39 es ° 

Dul.-Superior.. 10 5 65 433 775 
Buffalo ....... . P 522 2,189 





Flaxseed—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Feb. 5, in bushels (000's omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 


76 66 19 16 771 884 
94 38 ee 
28 19 53 


Minneapolis 
Chicago 
Dul.-Superior.. 


126 1,528 979 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 
The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports ds fol- 
lows: 
Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
o—— Week ending July 1, 1926, to 





Jan. 29 an. 22 Jan. 29, 1927 
Seeee Wes.) eee 4,000 
Imports into bonded mills for grinding 


into flour for export, bus: 


m—— Week ending July 1, 1926, to 





Jan. 29 Jan, 22 Jan. 29, 1927 
28,000 30,000 9,700,000 





Boston—Old regular 40@42-lb oats 
for shipment all-rail was quoted at 63@ 
73c bu on Feb. 5, with few to be had; 
old regular 38@40-lb, 60@63c; new regu- 
lar 38@40-lb, 58@60c; regular 36@38-lb, 
56@58c; regular 34@36-lb, 55@57c. 





Wheat—Receipts, Ship ts and Stock 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending Feb. 5, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 


Mpls, .....- 1,3131,503 475 95110,500 9,168 
Kan. City..1,728 687 630 488 9,581 4,792 
Chicago .... 390 238 331 193 eee ae 
New York..1,445 8122,275 704 2,622 3,670 
Boston ..... 195 18 104 + 543 34 
Baltimore .. 478 144 680 320 2,057 1,617 
Philadelp’a 1,050 2141,292 460 1,871 1,584 
Milwaukee . 22 36 12 21 coe eee 
Dul.-Sup. .. 517 418 303 84 7,542 8,765 
Toledo ..... 309 136 54 49 oes eee 
Buffalo . 10,900 14,608 


*Nashville.. 14 33 96 41 598 600 
*Figures for 10 days ending Feb. 1. 





Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as reported 
for the week ending Feb. 5, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis .. 545 360 150 2301,077 426 
Kansas City .. 651 586 26 803,548 4,110 


Chicago ...2,636 2,678 477 495 ° 

New York .... 36 29 42 os 87 7 
Boston ....... 1 5 oe ee ee 24 
Baltimore .... 18 91 .. 210 1141,081 
Philadelphia . 15 31 8 34 24 389 
Milwaukee ... 875 309 55 121 ae . 
Dul.-Superior.. 1 ee ee - 16 
POGOe wcscvcecs 309 136 54 49 on ‘ 
Buffalo ....... ee ws ee .. 2,840 1,127 
*Nashville .... 87 111 42 106 82 230 


*Figures for 10 days ending Feb. 1. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points on Feb. 4, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Ogilvies ........ 909 70 222 eee 
Gh He Be cceccvese 3,678 308 268 392 
Northland ...... 5,102 469 652 oes 
Can. Gov't ...... 1,198 117 268 1,091 
Sask. Pool 

No, © cscssecs 4,030 197 417 434 

BG. © sceseces 4,821 210 389 214 
Private elevators. 17,486 1,643 1,847 317 
ARBOR 2c ccccecess 7,481 ar 102 

yy. as 44,705 3,014 4,164 2,449 
TWORe GOO 1c ban se 45,246 6,923 6,142 2,182 
Afloat year ago.. 5,818 §11 127 alee 
Receipts ......+6. 1,931 152 481 34 
Rail shipments... 1,084 232 257 7 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000'S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... | ee eee 1,125 
No. 1 northern.. 495 Kota .......... 109 
No. 2 northern..1,105 Winter ........ 3 
Dk. 1 and 2 nor.1,370 White spring... 112 
No. 3 northern..1,525 Others ........ 11,834 
eer 983 Private ...... 17,486 
Bree DB vas vvawseé OGY BORE 226s ccens 7,481 
Pk Oe oeeeeseeae 420 —_——_ 
OU here ees cane 154 TORRE. 6 6+s00% 44,705 

Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 3 C. W...06% 46 OtRere ...ccsese 678 
me, 2G. Wass 320 Private ........ 1,643 
me. 2 S008 2.020% 5 as 
, BOOS ve ieeser 185 Petes 20 vccc ec Oene 
3S 2608 .caesccs 138 





Russell’s Wheat Stocks and Movement 

Russell’s Commercial News” estimates 
United States wheat stocks and movement 
as follows, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Movement, July 1- 


Jan. 22— 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 
Receipts from farms. .604,000 475,000 620,000 
ee 117,285 37,084 150,710 
BUADOTCR .cccessccsoce 9,780 11,897 3,330 

Stocks on Jan, 22— 

At terminals ........ 65,116 53,906 84,471 
At country elevators, 

mills and in transit.115,589 99,907 91,649 

Week's decrease ..... 3,749 5,103 3,609 


Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 

Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on Jan. 29, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 





the United States and Canada, with com- 
parisons, in bushels (000's omitted); 
Changes 
Week from Totals 
ending pre- Jan. 30, 
Wheat— Jan. 29 vious week 1926 
United States*... 659,731 —2,353 49,473 
United Statestf... 2,586 —446 3,257 
GCARGGR ..ccccies 116,613 —2,783 111,121 
POs sciiavese 178,930 —5,582 163,851 
United Kingdom‘ port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 
TORR: ccccccsces $63,300 +1,300 43,900 
American and United Kingdom 
supply— 
TURE cccesuccces 242,230 —4,282 207,751 


CORN—United States and Canada— 
Totals 40,616 +505 29,675 


OATS—United States and Canada— 
6 +3 


, 0 yer 61,637 +377 865,701 
*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 
Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded. 


Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 





plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 
-————_United States—__ 
East Pacific 

1926— of Rockies Coast Totals 
FF Liccces 13,273,000 3,213,000 16,486,000 
AUB. 1 2.006 31,959,000 2,616,000 34,576,000 
Bee, Beeses 69,728,000 3,156,000 72,884,000 
Gee. Ascocee 81,780,000 2,944,000 84,724,000 
MeP. Bececes 77,714,000 3,461,000 81,175,000 
DOG. Becseve 75,947,000 2,963,000 78,910,000 

Week ending— 

1927— 

eam. B sisae 68,125,000 2,686,000 70,811,000 
FORM, B ceces 65,465,000 2,921,000 68,386,000 
Jan. 15 64,310,000 2,789,000 67,099,000 
Jan. 22 62,084,000 2,2 : 65,116,000 
Jan. 29 59,731,000 2,586,000 62,317,000 
Totals, U.S. U. King- 

and Canada dom and 

Canada both coasts afloat* 

Pam Peer 39,900,000 66,386,000 653,300,000 
Aug. 1 30,474,000 65,049,000 45,600,000 
Sept. 1 17,793,000 90,677,000 41,600,000 
ae 44,754,000 129,478,000 41,000,000 
Nov. 1..... 83,719,000 164,894,000 42,400,000 
BOR. Bevccs 124,763,000 203,673,000 39,700,000 

Week ending— 
1927— 

FOR. Bienes 117,796,000 188,607,000 48,000,000 
TOR. B.cree 120,890,000 189,276,000 56,600,000 
Jan. 15....122,264,000 189,363,000 59,900,000 
Jan. 22....119,396,000 184,512,000 62,000,000 
Jan. 29....116,613,000 178,930,000 63,300,000 

*Broomhall, 

Total American, Canadian and British 
visible supply: 

Month— Week ending— 
July 1....109,686,000 Jan. 1....236,607,000 
Aug. 1....110,649,000 Jan. 8....245,876,000 
Sept. 1...133,277,000 Jan. 15...249,263,000 
Ost. Bocvcs 170,478,000 Jan. 22...246,512,000 
ok Seer 207,204,000 Jan. 29...242,230,000 
Dec. 1 . 243,373,000 





Rye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Feb. 5, in bushels (000’s omit- 


ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments’ Stocks 

1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis .. 99 102 61 58 3,741 3,471 
Kansas City... 9 5 14 os 8 129 
GIORNO aces ce 29 37 a 112 ii. xs 
New York .... 383 12 263 384 953 254 
a ae 26 o. 26 eo“ 5 4 
Baltimore .... 38 24 26 124 250 52 
Philadelphia . es 2 40 — 56 16 
Milwaukee 78 33 7 13 ee ee 
Dul.-Superior.. 126 105 én 175,652 5,215 
a ae “4 - aa 1,074 785 
*Nashville ... ° 1 


*Figures for 10 days ending Feb. . 
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New Orleans—Domestic demand for 


corn is fair. Exports fell off to 3,100 
bus, all being sent to Latin America 
last week. Quotations, Feb. 3: No. 2 
yellow 954,c bu, No. 3 94'%¢; No. 2 
white 954,c, No. 3 944,c; yellow chops, 
$1.75 per 100 Ibs; hominy feed, $1.65; 
standard meal, $1.85. 

St. Louis.—Cash prices eased off under 
freer offerings. Demand for corn only 
fair. Industries were in the market for 
a few cars, and there was scattered buy- 
ing by mills, elevators and shippers. Sup- 
ply not all cleaned up. Receipts last 
week were 387 cars, against 338 in the 
previous week. Cash prices, Feb. 5: No. 
+ corn 6814c bu, No. 5 corn 65@65',c; 
No. 3 yellow 76c, No. 5 yellow 64@641,c, 
No. 6 yellow 62c; No. 4 white, 68c. 

Atlanta.—Brokers report a slow but 
steady improvement in corn sales the 
past 10 days, and a much better outlook 
than in several months. Collections have 
shown no improvement. Quotations, Feb. 
5: No. 2 white 99c bu, No. 3 white 98c; 
No. 2 yellow $1.01, No. 3 yellow $1. 

Nashville-—Corn demand and offerings 
are quiet. The South is continuing to 
consume home grown corn. Weather 
conditions in the Ohio Valley are re- 
ported better, and increased offerings of 
corn from that section are expected soon. 
Quotations, Feb. 5: No. 2 white 834,c 
bu, No. 3 white 7914,c; No. 2 yellow 88c, 
No. 3 yellow 86c. A fair demand pre- 
vails for corn meal. Quotation, Feb. 5: 
bolted, paper or cloth bags, $2@2.10 per 
100 Ibs. 

Memphis.—Little corn meal is being 
sold in this territory. Until farming op- 
erations get under way, buying will con- 
tinue slow, although stocks are low and 
not much is booked. Cream was offered 
at $3.40@3.60, basis 24's, Feb. 5, although 
some mills ask more. 

Kansas City.—Corn prices, Feb. 5: 
white, No. 2 734%,@75c bu, No. 3 70Y, 
@i72¥,c, No. 4 66Y,@70c; yellow, No. 2 
74,@75Y,c, No. 3 71¥%,@738Y.c, No. 4 
67,@71c; mixed, No. 2 73%@75c, No. 
3 70Y,@72c, No. 4 66Y%,@70c; cream 
meal, basis cotton 24's, $3.75 bbl; corn 
bran, $28 ton; hominy feed, $28. 

Chicago.—Corn goods are moving slow- 
ly. A few small sales out of store are 
being made, but larger ones are scarce. 
Corn flour was quoted, Feb. 5, at $1.85 
per 100 Ibs, corn meal $1.85, cream meal 
$1.85 and hominy $1.85. Cash corn 
firmed up a little at the close. The 
lower grades have been selling at very 
wide discounts, and basis is now up a 
little. Demand was fairly good most of 
the week. No. 3 mixed was quoted at 
77c bu, No. 5 mixed 65@65\%,c, No. 6 
mixed 621,@64c; No. 2 yellow 78c, No. 3 
yellow 72@i7e, No. 4 yellow 69@69¥,c, 
No. 5 yellow 65@68c, No. 6 yellow 68@ 
65,c; No. 3 white 77c, No. 4 white 
68Y,c, No. 5 white 65@67c. 

Minneapolis.—Corn offerings are fairly 
heavy, and exceed the demand. Market 
inactive, but prices steady. No. 3 yellow 
is quoted at 5@8c under Chicago May; 
No, 4 yellow, 10@13c under; No, 5 yel- 
low, 14@17c under; No. 6 yellow, 18@ 
2lc under. Mixed corn averages 3c un- 
der yellow. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Feb. 5 
was 724%2.@75'2c; the closing price on 
Feb. 7 was 73@75c. White corn meal 
was quoted at Minneapolis on Feb. 8 at 
$4.80@4.90 per 200 Ibs, and yellow at 
$4.70@ 4.80. 

Milwaukee.—Cash corn prices receded 
somewhat last week, due to the large 
percentage of poor stuff arriving. Choice 
is in relatively light supply and good 
request, but discounts are wider on moist 
and off color, which predominate in the 
offerings. Receipts were 591 cars, against 
308 in the previous week, and 210 a year 
ago. Closing quotations, Feb. 5: No. 4 
yellow 704,@72\4c bu, No. 4 white 681, 
@70¥y,c, and No. 4 mixed 68@70c. 

San Francisco.—No foreign corn was 
received last week. California corn is 
not selling, due to high moisture. East- 
ern corn is in good demand. Sorghums 


are steady, and good lots are scarce. 
Quotations, Feb. 4, basis 100’s: eastern 
No. 2 yellow, $1.80, bulk; milo, $1.70, 
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sacked; Egyptian, $1.95, sacked; kafir, 
$1.40, sacked. 

Baltimore.—Corn was in moderate de- 
mand and %c higher than in the previ- 
ous week. Arrivals included 9,552 bus 
by rail and 8,837 by boat. Closing prices, 
Feb. 5: No. 2 spot, 867%c bu; No. 3 spot, 
83%c. Sales reported for the week were 
parcel lots of southern yellow at 80@ 
85c, delivered; 1,752 bus southern No. 2 
white at 84%c; a parcel lot of southern 
No. 2 yellow at 84%,c; 1,680 bus south- 
ern No. 2 mixed at 84%,c, and 3 cars 
No. 2 contract grade to arrive for ex- 
port at 86c. Domestic No. 2 yellow, 
track, closed at 91c, or unchanged from 
Jan. 29. Corn meal and hominy were 
steady, but moving slowly at $2.05@2.20 
per 100 Ibs for standard stock. 

Pittsburgh.—Sales of corn were light 
last week, little attempt being made by 
consumers to anticipate future require- 


ments. Offerings were moderate. Quo- 
tations, Feb. 5: No. 2 yellow, shelled, 


86c bu; No. 3 yellow, shelled, 83¥2c. 

Philadelphia.—There is nothing doing 
in corn, and quotations are omitted. Sup- 
plies of corn goods are small and the 
market rules steady, though trade is 
quiet and largely of a jobbing character. 
Quotations, Feb. 5, in 100-Ib sacks: kiln- 
dried granulated yellow and white meal, 
fancy, $2.40@2.55; white cream meal, 
fancy, $2.40@2.55; pearl hominy and 
grits, $2.40@2.55. 

Boston.—Corn for shipment all-rail 
was quoted Feb. 5 at 96@98c bu for old 
No, 2 yellow, and 94@96c for No. 3 yel- 
low; new No. 2 yellow ranged 93@95c, 
and No. 3 yellow 91@93c. Hominy feed 
was firmly held at $36 ton. Gluten feed 
was offered for March shipment only at 
$39.90, in 100-Ib sacks. No gluten meal 
was offered. Corn meal held steady, 
with a slow demand. Granulated yellow 
was quoted at $2.30 and bolted yellow at 
$2.25, with feeding meal and cracked 
corn at $1.85, all in 100-lb sacks. 

Buffalo.— Advancing limits due to light 
supply and good demand had no effect 
on sales of corn, and all offerings were 
cleaned up at the close. Grades suitable 
for drying are especially wanted. ‘There 
is a good outlet for corn meal for ex- 
port. Gluten steady to firm. Quota- 
tions, Feb. 5: No. 4 yellow 78%c bu, No. 
5 yellow 74%,c; table corn meal, $2.20 
per 100 lbs; gluten, $39.65 ton, sacked. 
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Minneapolis.—Crushers report a very 
tight situation in the linseed meal mar- 
ket, with the expectation of a continua- 
tion of this condition for some time. De- 
mand is fairly good, and mills are be- 
hind on shipments. Linseed meal is quot- 
ed at Minneapolis at $48.50 ton, $50 at 
Chicago, $49 at Toledo, and $47 at Buf- 
falo. Cake is priced at $38 ton, f.a.s., 


New York. 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


m—Duluth——_.. 
Feb. Mé 


Minneapolis 
Track Toarr,. Track 
Feb. 1 b. 22% 
Feb. 2 
Feb. 3 
Feb. 4 
Feb. 5 
Feb. 7 .. 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1926, 
to Feb. 5, 1927, compared with the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


-——Receipts—, -—-Shipments— 
1926-27 1925-26 1926-27 1925-26 





Minneapolis ... 6,821 8,228 1,609 2,032 
Duluth 6,664 8,373 4,748 7,143 
Totals 13,485 16,601 6,357 9,175 
Duluth—Most of the small business 
that was done showed up in May. 


Steadiness of the Argentine price caused 
local quotations to hold up pretty well. 
Cash buyers cleaned up the limited ar- 
rivals and offerings at unchanged to 
firmer prices. Choice offerings were tak- 
en by crushers. Car shipping continues 
steady and of fair volume. 
Chicago.—Further advances in prices 
or linseed meal were recorded last week, 
and demand was good considering the 
light supply available. Crushers are sold 
ahead, and are busy filling old orders. 
Jobbers have some stocks, and they re- 
port a steady business. Linseed meal 


was quoted, Feb. 5, at $49.50@50 ton, 
Chicago 

Milwaukee.—Another advance is noted 
in asking prices for linseed meal, due to 
the relatively active demand and the 
strong trend of all feedingstuffs prices. 
Production is heavy, but well absorbed, 
and consumption is close to the peak of 
the year. Quotations, Feb. 5, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee, $49@49.50 ton. 

Pittsburgh.—Linseed meal demand last 
week was the lightest in some time. Of- 
ferings were not heavy. Quotation, Feb. 
5, $49.20 ton. 

Boston.—The market was firm last 
week, with prices generally higher. On 
Feb. 5 Buffalo shippers offered 34 per 
cent meal at $51.70 ton, in 100-lb sacks, 
Match shipment, but none for February. 
Edgewater offered 32 per cent meal for 
March shipment at $48@50 ton, but none 
for February. Local stocks fair, with a 
moderate demand. Mill output light, 
with some local reselling at 50c under 
mill quotations. 

Buffalo.—Demand for linseed meal is 
slow. All offerings are firmly held. Quo- 
tation, Feb. 5, $46.50@47 ton. 


W innipeg.—Local sales of linseed cake 
and meal continue to take care of mills’ 
output. Export call is active, but local 
sales have mainly absorbed available 
supplies. Quotations, Feb. 5: oil cake, in 
bags, $42 ton, and meal $44. Flaxseed 
has shown a little more activity, but at 
no time has trading been of large vol- 
ume. This grain closed, Feb. 5, at 
$1.90% bu. 

Toronto.—Demand for linseed meal is 
fair, and the market is moderately ac- 
tive. The price has not changed, and 
on Feb. 5 Canadian mills were quoting 
meal at $44 ton, in new bags, car lots, 
f.o.b., mill points. 





Demand for buckwheat flour 
is rather quiet, and sales are scattered 


Chicago. 


and in small amounts. Buckwheat flour 
was quoted, Feb. 5, at $3.50 per 100 lbs. 


Milwaukee.—Offerings of buckwheat 
are light and demand quiet, but suffi- 
cient to absorb receipts. Prices are un- 
changed. Quotations, Feb. 5, per 100 
Ibs: silver hull, $1.80@1.90; Japanese, 
$2@2.10, subject to dockage. 

Philadelphia. — Buckwheat flour is 
quiet, but prices are steadily held, with 
offerings only moderate. Quotation, Feb. 
5, $3.50@3.75 per 98-lb cotton sack. 

Buffalo—An occasional fancy car of 
buckwheat, after reconditioning, can be 
sold to millers, but offerings of any kind 
are light at present bids, which holders 
are unwilling to accept. Buckwheat 
flour is active at 4c lb. On Feb. 5 the 
nominal quotation was $1.90@1.95 per 
100 lbs for Japanese. 


Toronto.— The buckwheat situation 
does not improve. There is no move- 
ment in this market, owing to scarcity 
of supplies. Prices are steady, and on 
Feb. 5 good quality buckwheat was 
quoted at 77@80c bu, shipping points. 


SCREENINGS 


Minneapolis—The screenings market 
is dull and uninteresting. Offerings, 
while comparatively light, are more than 
ample to care for the demand. Prices, 
however, are unchanged for the week. 
Light-weight elevator are quoted at $9 
@11.50 ton, medium $11.50@13, heavy 
$13.50@ 15.50, and cleaning screenings at 
$15@18, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


Winnipeg.— Refuse screenings were 
quoted, Feb. 5, at $3 ton, Fort William 
basis. 


Toronto.— Prices of screenings are 
steady, with supplies extremely scarce. 
On Feb. 5 recleaned standard screen- 
ings were quoted at $26.50@29 ton, car 
lcts, delivered, Ontario points, according 
to freights. 





Pittsburgh.—Rye flour sales were very 
light last week. Bakers apparently are 
well supplied. Quotations, Feb. 5: white 
$6.25@6.50 bbl, medium $5.50@5.75, dark 
$4@4.25, in cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 
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Milwaukee—Operation of rye mills is 
sustained to a large extent by shipping 
directions. Rye mills are in a more fa- 
vorable position than wheat mills in this 
respect. New business, however, is light. 
The rye market has continued firm, prac- 
tically without a setback, and while flour 
prices are no higher, they seem to be 
commanding more respect, especially 
from bulk buyers in the East, who ap- 
parently are gradually becoming accus- 
tomed to the higher value of the com- 
modity. There is little export demand, 
and low grade rye flour is extremely slow 
ot sale. Quotations, Feb. 5: fancy pat- 
ent $6.25@6.35 bbl, pure white $5.95@ 
6.25, pure medium $5.40@5.75, and pure 
dark $4@4.25, in 98-lb cotton sacks, car 
lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Chicago.—There was little change in 
rye flour prices last week, but mills on 
the whole refused to shade values any 
to put through business. Demand was a 
little better, but sales were mainly in 
small amounts, with an occasional order 
of 1,000 to 1,500 bbls. Shipping direc- 
tions were fair. The local output totaled 


7,400 bbls last week, compared with 
7,500 in the previous week. White was 
quoted, Feb. 5, at $6@6.10 bbl, jute, 


inedium $5.50@5.80, dark $4.30@4.80. 


Minneapolis.—The rye market is very 


unsettled. Millers claim to be still un- 
able to interest bakers, even though 
prices are cheap in comparison with 


wheat, notwithstanding the recent ad- 
vances. Large buyers seem to have thir 
wants pretty well covered, while the 
smaller users buy only a few barrels at 
a time, either in mixed cars with other 
products or ex-warehouses. Top grades 
are holding fairly firm, but dark rye 
with some is weak. Pure white rye flour 
is quoted at $5.70@6.05 bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
tons, pure medium at $5.30@5.55, «and 
pure dark at $3.60@4.25, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis. 

Three northwestern rye mills last week 
made 8,638 bbls flour, compared with 
15,736, made by five mills, in the pre- 
vious week, 

Duluth—A few inquiries for rye flour 
came in last week, but sales were only 
in small lots in mixed cars. No round 
lot orders were received. Quotations, 
Feb. 5, f.o.b., mill, in 98-lb cottons: pure 
white, $6.30 bbl; No. 2 straight, $5.75; 
No. 3 dark, $3.75; No. 5 blend, $6.15; 
No. 8, $5.10. 

New York.—Rye flour prices 
firm, but there was little business last 
week. Feb. 5, white patent was quoted 
at $6.45@6.75 bbl. 

Buffalo—Rye flour steady, with a 
slight advance in price based mainly on 
the higher prices of the grain. Quota- 
tions, Feb. 5: white, $6.75@6.80 bbl; 
dark, $4.70@4.75. 

Boston.—There is a wider range of 
prices for rye flour, with a slow demand. 
Rye meal is held higher, with a better 
demand. Dark rye is dull and un- 
changed. Quotations, Feb. 5: choice 
white patent, $6.60@6.90 bbl, in sacks; 
standard patents $6.45@6.75; rye meal, 
$5.25@5.40; dark rye, $4.85@4.95. 

Baltimore.—Rye flour holds firm with 
the grain, but there is no disposition to 
trade in the product at current rates. 
It seems to be easy enough to bull the 
grain and sell it at the advance, but the 
flour is a different proposition, at least 
in this market. Nominal quotations, 
Feb. 5: white patent, $6.25@6.50 bil: 
dark, $4.75@5. 

Philadelphia.—Rye flour is quiet and 
unchanged. Bakers are pretty well sup- 
plied for current needs, but offerings 
are light and prices rule steady. Quo- 
tations, Feb. 5, per 196 lbs, packed in 
140-lb jute sacks: $6.50@6.75 for white. 
$6.25@6.50 for medium, and $6@6.25 for 
dark. 

Toronto.—Offerings of rye flour are 
light and the market is absorbing ll 
supplies rapidly. The price was un- 
changed last week. On Feb. 5 the quo- 
tation was $6.20 bbl, in two 98-Ib jute 
bags, car lots, delivered, Ontario points; 
less than car lots at same prices, but 
the terms are f.o.b., point of shipment. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


STORAGE SCARCITY HOLDS 
BACK ARGENTINE SHIPMENTS 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Computation of 
outward grain shipments for January 
is expected to show an _ exceptionally 
large movement in Argentina, according 
to reports from Buenos Aires, as the 
ship charter market has been very active. 

Scarcity of storage space at rail col- 
lecting points, and of railway rolling 
stock, has retarded the shipment of 
grain to the ports. 

This situation has been aggravated by 
the accumulation of large stocks of corn 
left over from the last crop, and still 
held in the country, as a result of ship- 
ping difficulties during the winter months 
and a shortage of ocean tonnage occa- 
sioned by the British coal strike. Due 
to congestion at storage and shipping 
points, shipments of new wheat and 
flax have been delayed, thereby causing 
a serious disturbance to related busi- 


nes> 


Transpacific Horseshoe Service 

StarrLe, Wasu.—The President Jeffer- 
son sailed from Seattle for the Orient 
last week as the first unit of the trans- 
pacific horseshoe service of the American 
Mail Line of Seattle, formerly Admiral 
Oriental Line and the Dollar Steamship 
Co.. of San Francisco. The President 
Jefferson will proceed to the regular ori- 
ental ports of call both southbound and 
northbound from Japan, and will then 
clear from Yokohama for San Francisco 
via Honolulu. Outbound, she will sail 
from San Francisco April 2, returning to 
Seattle May 22. At the San Francisco 
end of the new service, the President 
Lincoln will sail from San Francisco 
Feb. 5, for the Orient, via Honolulu, 
returning from the Orient to Seattle on 
March 23. 





Canal Improvements Planned 
Batrrmore, Mp.—The Chesapeake & 
Delaware Canal was closed as a lock 
canal on Feb, 1, and will reopen as a 
sea level waterway in two to four weeks. 
The improvement, which will have a 
depth of 12 feet at low water and a 
width of 90 feet at the bottom, will cost 

the government about $10,000,000. 


New Service from Gulf 
Oxtanoma Crry, Oxia.—-The United 
Gulf Steamship Co., operating the Amer- 
ican Dixie Line, will install a direct 
service between Texas ports and London 
this month, 





FOREIGN WHEAT ACREAGE 
ESTIMATES ARE REPORTED 

Wasuincoton, D. C.—The acreage sown 
to wheat in India, up to the time of the 
first estimate, is 30,472,000 acres, an in- 
crease of 4.5 per cent over the 1926 har- 
vest acreage estimate of a year ago. The 
former estimate was 29,151,000 acres, and 
the final estimate for 1925-26 was 30,- 
470,000. Including the Indian estimates, 
the total wheat area reported sown for 
the 1927 harvest in eight countries is 
93,152,000 acres, which is larger than the 
area in those countries in either of the 
two preceding years, but somewhat 
smaller than the total in 1923. In the 
past two years, the winter wheat acreage 
of these eight countries has aneet 
about 38 per cent of the world total 
winter and spring wheat, exclusive of 
Russia and China. 

The condition of the Egyptian wheat 
and barley were slightly above average, 
according to the official reports of Feb. 
1, as cabled to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, from the Inter- 
nalional Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome. All cereal crops were also slight- 
ly above conditions at this time last 
vear, 

Dr. G. C. Haas, Berlin, reports the 
total area devoted to winter cereals in 
Russia is 3.6 per cent greater than the 
winter area sown for the 1926 harvest. 
Prussian winter wheat acreage, which 
averages nearly half of the total German 
Wheat area, is believed to be 24 per cent 
greater than last year, while Prussian 









winter rye acreage, which averages about 
75 per cent of the total German rye area, 
is believed to be about 6 per cent below 
last year. 

Unofficial reports for other countries 
mention probable fall sown grain acre- 
ages equal to or greater than last year, 
in Spain, Italy, and Hungary, but below 
last year in Roumania. 





CANADIAN MILLERS’ TRAFFIC 
COMMITTEE HOLDS MEETING 


MontreaL, Que.—The traffic commit- 
tee of the Canadian National Millers’ 
Association held a meeting on Feb. 2 at 
which freight questions affecting domes- 
tic and export business were reviewed, 
and progress was reported upon several 
points under study or at issue with the 
railways. 

The committee, in response to an in- 
vitation from the audit branch of the 
Canadian National Railways tariff bu- 
reau, visited their offices and inspected 
the handling of freight claims. 

Those present at the meeting included: 
E. V. Morphet, traffic manager of the 
Quaker Oats Co., Peterboro, Ont., chair- 
man; R. W. Hardie, of the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Montreal, vice 
chairman; Charles La Ferle, traffic man- 
ager of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
Toronto; E. D. Stuart, traffic manager of 
the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real; F. T. Rosebrugh, traffic manager 
of the Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, and Arthur T. Broderick, 
of that company’s Montreal office; David 
M. Wilson, mill superintendent of the 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Montreal; Thomas Griggs, sales manager 
for the Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., 
Montreal; A. M. Smith, traffic manager 
for the Standard Milling Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., Toronto; F. H. Hogan, of the 
traffic department of the Robin Hood 
Mills, Ltd., Montreal; Mr. Millette, of 
the traffic department of the Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., Montreal; J. L. V. 
Mallette, secretary of the Canadian Na- 
tional Millers’ Association. 


FIRE DOES $200,000 DAMAGE 
TO NASHVILLE ELEVATOR 


NasHVILLeE, TenN., Jan. 12.—(Special 
Telegram)—Fire of unknown origin 
early this morning partly destroyed the 
plant of the Nashville Warehouse & 
Elevator Corporation. One of the main 
structures was destroyed. Damage to 
the plant is estimated at $200,000. About 
300,000 bus wheat and oats also were 
lost. The loss was covered by insurance. 
The elevator is the largest public stor- 
age plant in the Southeast, with a ca- 
pacity of 1,100,000 bus. S. M. Allen, 
Jr., is president of the company. Re- 
building of the elevator immediately is 
expected. 
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LINSEED DUTIES LEVIED BY 
ARGENTINA ARE INCREASED 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Linseed duties 
levied by the government of Argentina 
have been increased, according to a re- 
port from H. B. MacKenzie, assistant 
United States commercial attaché at 
Buenos Aires. For February this duty, 
formerly .01 peso per metric ton, has 
been raised on linseed exports to .03 
peso. The export tax on barley was 
raised, in the decree, from .02 peso to 
.25 peso per metric ton; on wheat, from 
1.01 peso, a reduction to .37 peso per 
metric ton was ordered. Duties on other 
cereals subject to Argentine export im- 
posts remain unchanged for the current 
month, 





DISTRICT NO. 2 OPERATIVE 
MILLERS MEET AT SALINA 


Satina, Kansas,—The quarterly meet- 
ing of district No. 2, Association of 
Operative Millers, was held here Feb. 5 
with a registration of 85, who came from 
all parts of the state. Lunch was served 
in the dining room of the Lamer Hotel, 
and the afternoon was spent in busi- 
ness session. 

B. C. Williams, superintendent of the 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, presided, 
and also gave an address on “Mill 
Housekeeping,” which carried the 
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thought of absolute cleanliness. J. J. 
Unrein, second miller for the H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills Co., Salina, read a paper on 
the duties of a second miller, and Paul 
K. Fisher, superintendent of the Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita, talked on the ne- 
cessity of health among mill employees 
in order that maximum service be given. 
These talks were followed by im- 
promptu discussions on insect control, 
including prevention and fumigation. A 
question committee was appointed for 
the answering of technical questions. The 
next meeting of the district association 
will be in Hutchinson, Kansas, May 7. 


VANCOUVER ELEVATOR MAY 
BE LEASED BY WHEAT POOL 


Wiyyirec, Man.—According to a dis- 
patch from Vancouver, B. C., the way 
is being cleared for the leasing by the 
Alberta wheat pool of the Vancouver 
Harbor Board’s No. 1 elevator at that 
port. It is stated that the new harbor 
board has indicated that if it can get 
from the pool a rental that will take care 
of the interest and sinking fund, and 
the board’s investments at the plant, 
the leasing project will receive favor- 
able consideration. Should the elevator 
in question be leased by the Alberta 
pool, the harbor board will, it is stated, 
take immediate steps to make additions 
to the other elevator belonging to the 
board, in order to provide the public 
terminal storage space which is consid- 
ered essential. 


AWARDS FOR FURNISHING 
ARMY FLOUR ANNOUNCED 
Cuicaco, Irr.—The Maney Milling Co., 
Omaha, Neb., received the bulk of the 
awards for furnishing the army camps 
with flour, bids being opened on Feb. 4 
by the United States Army Quarter- 
master Department, 1819 West Pershing 
Road, Chicago. Other companies receiv- 
ing awards were the Southwestern Mill- 
ing Co., Ine., Kansas City; Abilene 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co; Lexington 
(Neb.) Mill & Elevator Co; Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., Wichita, Kansas; Lindsborg 
(Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co; D. J. 
Toomey Milling Co., Crawford, Neb; 
Tri-State Milling Co., Bellefourche, S. D. 
TEXAS WHEAT OUTLOOK BRIGHT 
Wicuitra, Kansas.—Walter A. Barlow, 
general manager of the Great West Mill 
& Elevator Co., Amarillo, ‘Texas, reports 
that the wheat acreage in northwestern 
Texas has increased from 1,100,000 acres 
in 1926 to 1,300,000 for 1927. The soil 
and moisture conditions are excellent, 
according to Mr. Barlow, and the land 
has been better prepared by the farmers 
than ever before since wheat has been 
raised in this territory. The 1926 crop 
of wheat in that territory was 22,000,000 
bus, an average of 20 bus to the acre. 





CANADIAN MILLS DISPLAY PRODUCTS 

Winnirec, Man.—At the Commercial 
and Industrial Exhibition held at Win- 
nipeg last week, western milling com- 
panies were well represented. Among 
the products shown were the Purity 
brands of the Western Canada Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., while the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., displayed its 
brand Five Roses. One of the most at- 
tractive exhibits at the exposition was 
that of the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
the Royal Household display of which 
depicted an old-time mill turned by a 
waterwheel. 


WHEAT DAMAGED IN AUSTRALIA 

MeELBourRNE, Vicroria, Jan. 12.—Seri- 
ous fires recently occurred in portions 
of the wheat belt in New South Wales, 
and caused serious losses of crops, live 
stock and buildings, and also involved 
the sacrifice of some lives. The fires 
were followed by devastating wind- 
storms, which, it is estimated, have been 
responsible for damage amounting to 
£500,000. The same storm considerably 
reduced the prospective wheat yields in 
the northern and northwestern portions 
of Victoria. 





FARM PRICE LEVEL DECLINES 
Wasuineton, D. C.—The Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics reports that the 
general level of farm prices declined 
from 127 to 126 per cent of pre-war 
level from Dec. 15, 1926, to Jan. 15, 1927. 
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POTOMAC STATES BAKERS 
TO JOIN NATIONAL GROUP 


Battimore, Mp., Feb. 8.—(Special 
Telegram )—Better quality bread, bigger 
production and greater efficiency of or- 
ganization were the outstanding points 
stressed at the midwinter meeting of 
the Potomac States Bakers’ Association, 
held at the Hotel Rennert, Baltimore, 
Feb. 7-8. 

Following an address by Henry Stude, 
Houston, Texas, president of the Amer- 
ican Bakers Association, the Potomac 
body voted to affiliate with the national 
organization, and to support the latter's 
program. 

Other prominent speakers were Fred- 
eric H. Frazier, chairman of the board 
of directors of the General Baking Cor- 
poration, L. J. Schumaker, former pres- 
ident of the American Bakers Associa- 
tion, and Miss Jean K. Rich, of the 
American Institute of Baking. 

J. W. Lioyd, Martinsburg, W. Va., 
president of the Potomac association, 
presided at the meetings. It was an- 
nounced that the next convention would 
be held at Martinsburg, W. Va., May 23. 
No election took place at this meeting. 





CO-OPERATION STUDY IS BEGUN 

Wicuita, Kawnsas.—The co-operative 
marketing division of the United States 
Department of Agriculture is beginning 
an intensive study of co-operative mar- 
keting association movements in_ this 
country and Canada. Chris L. Christen- 
sen, chief of the division, accompanied 
by J. F. Booth, wheat specialist from 
the department, was in Wichita last 
week conferring with local wheat pool 
officials and studying the situation. 
From here the two went to Enid, Okla., 
to meet with Oklahoma growers, and 
then will go on to the Texas wheat pool 
at Amarillo. This is the beginning of 
an intensive study of the wheat market- 
ing field by the department. 

WORK BEGUN ON NEW ERA TANKS 

Wicuira, Kansas.—The New Era 
Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, has 
started excavation for the foundation for 
new storage tanks with a capacity of 
150,000 bus. According to Alfred Sow- 
den, secretary-treasurer of the company, 
the bins will be ready for use in about 
two months if the weather permits prog- 
ress. The tanks will consist of four con- 
crete structures 25 feet in diameter and 
80 feet high. These will increase the 
New Era storage capacity to 500,000 bus. 
The tanks are being designed and built 
by the Jones-Hettelsater Construction 
Co., Kansas City. 


FLEISCHMANN MOVIE SHOWN 

INpIANAPOLIS, IND._-A large number of 
bakers in Terre Haute, Ind., and vicinity 
recently viewed the showing of two 
Fleischmann films in the Hotel Deming. 
Mr. Piercy, of The Fleischmann Co., gave 
a short talk in which he pointed out the 
necessity of producing a wide variety of 
excellent quality bread and baked goods 
in order to convince women that they 
need no longer do their own baking. At 
the conclusion of the movie program, 
baked sweet goods were served. 





McDOUGALL TERMINAL WAREHOUSE 

More than 19,000 carloads merchandise 
were handled through the McDougall 
Terminal Warehouse during 1926, com- 
pared with 17,000 in 1925, the company 
reports. This company controls the Min- 
nesota-Atlantic Transit Co., operating 
four lake steamers between Duluth and 
Port Huron. Eastbound cargoes of the 
fleet were made up chiefly of millstuffs 
and dairy products. 





PRICES LOWER IN BRAZIL 

Montreat, Que.—A. S. Bleakney, Ca- 
nadian trade commissioner at Rio de 
Janeiro, cabled on Jan. 13 that Bra- 
zilian flour mills had lowered the price 
of best Argentine flour to 41 milreis per 
sack of 44 kilos. It is stated that, under 
the circumstances, business with that 
market is considered risky. 





COMMANDER BRANCH AT DETROIT 

Totepo, Outo.—The Commander Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, has arranged to 
open a branch at Detroit, Mich., and will 
carry a stock of flour there. S. Geis will 
be the local manager. 
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NOTES FROM BAKESHOP, GROCERY AND FEED STORE 








Alabama 
The Malbis Bakery Co., Inc., Mobile, 
expects to have its new $300,000 plant 
in operation within the next few weeks. 


Arkansas 

W. S. McConnell has opened a bakery 
at Norfolk. 

W. H. Christian has purchased the 
City Bakery, Walnut Ridge, from J. R. 
Mottsinger. 

California 

The Capitol Bakery, Calexico, has 
leased an adjacent store room and en- 
larged its sales room. 

Hans Kiar, Fairfield, has opened the 
Central Bakery. 

H. V. Metts has opened a pastry shop 
at 7 West Elm Street, Lodi. 

Ralph Cerf, head of a wholesale gro- 
cery firm bearing his name, has leased 
a two-story and basement building at 
808-812 Traction Avenue, Los Angeles, 
to which his business will be moved. 

Mr. Ralcevich has sold the Vienna 
Bakery, Petaluma, to Mr. Smith. 

Ross T. Smith has purchased the inter- 
est of his partner, J. M. Ellis, in the San 
Fernando (Cal.) Feed and Seed Store. 

Edward Lomberg has taken over the 
business of the Victor Baking Co., 
Marsh Street, San Luis Obispo. 

Guy McMains has opened a wholesale 
bakery at Ocean Beach. 

W. A. Lemke, Arroyo Grande, has sold 
his bakery to F. G. Hudson. 

The Original Emporium Bakery, San 
Francisco, has been capitalized for $50,- 
000 by Emil Schwartz, Jack B. Rad- 
cliffe and J. H. Brunings. 

Leighroy Miller has changed the name 
of his storage, feed and fuel business in 
Porterville from the Storage Warehouse 
Co. to Miller’s Storage Warehouse. 

Harry J. Mollenkopf has sold the 
Home Bakery, 832 Tenth Street, Mo- 
desto, to Frank Tschirch and F. A. Bon- 
net. 

R. L. King has leased the Rialto (Cal.) 
Bakery. 

Colorado 

The Ideal Bakery, 1033 North Insti- 
tute Street, Colorado Springs, will build 
an addition. 

Florida 

The Smileye Baking Co., Fort Lauder- 
dale, has completed plans for the erec- 
tion of a new plant. 


Georgia 

The Benson Bakery Co., Milledgeville, 
which recently occupied a substantial ad- 
dition to the plant, will make enlarge- 
ments during 1927. 

The Vienna Bakery Co., Brunswick, 
recently installed considerable machinery. 

When the $100,000 addition to the Bir- 
mingham, Ala., plant of the American 
Bakeries Co., Atlanta, is completed, the 
output of the branch will be approxi- 
mately doubled. 

Idaho 

J. E. Read, Filer (Idaho) Bakery, has 
installed an electric oven. 

Albert Price, Royal Bakery, Malad 
City, will remodel his plant and build a 
new front. 

Illinois 

William Cizek has taken over the Kah- 
lert Bakery, Carlyle. 

The Chicago Bakery Co., Streator, has 
opened a branch shop at 192 North 
Bloomington Street. 

The Schuetz Bakery, O’Fallon, has in- 
stalled a mixer and other new equip- 
ment. 

Indiana 

The Schoelch Bakery, 113 South Har- 
rison Street, Shelbyville, has been dis- 
continued after 25 years in business. 

George M. Ohnemus has closed the 
Star Bakery, Vincennes. 

The Don Donut Co. has opened a 
plant at 2246 College Avenue, Indian- 
apolis. This is not connected with the 
Dawn Donut Co. on East Washington 
Street. 

Work is to be started shortly on the 
remodeling of the plant of the Federal 
Baking Co., Terre Haute. 

Bakers Specialties, Inc., an Indianapo- 
lis organization, has been formed to do 





a general bakery business. The corpora- 
tion has an authorized capital stock of 
$5,000; incorporators, R. E. and R. D. 
Porter and J. F. Slocum. 

Dorrell L, Beal, general manager of 
the Bon Ton Pastry Shop, Terre Haute, 
has leased a three-story building at 666 
Wabash Avenue. A shop will be opened 
there, the firm also continuing in its 
present location, 705 Ohio Street. 

The George E. Weigle Bakery, 824 
Main Street, La Fayette, has discon- 
tinued, after 75 years’ operation. 

Sidel & Doster, La Grange, have closed 
their bakery. 

Iowa 

The machinery and equipment of the 
Akron (Iowa) Flour & Feed Mills have 
been sold by W. J. Davidson to the 
Rome (Wis.) Milling Co. They will be 
shipped to Rome, replacing those de- 
stroyed by fire some time ago. The 
Akron mill will job flour and feed in 
car lots. 

The Schultz Bakery, Burlington, was 
damaged by fire. 

Paul Barnes has moved the Standard 
Bakery, Griswold, to a new location. 

J.C. and W. A. Groth have purchased 
the St. Ansgar (Iowa) Bakery from 
George Gutmann. 

J. Tasker has opened a bakery at 
Wheatland. 

Kansas 

Velva Powell has opened a bakery at 
Cherryvale. 

The Wichita (Kansas) Home Bakery, 
J. E. Murray, manager, has purchased 
property at 535-7 South Main Street as 
an investment and for future expansion. 

Harry Barker has purchased the Snow 
White Bakery, Dodge City, from W. P. 
Kirby. 

Howard Hutton has purchased the 
Lakin (Kansas) Bakery from Gilbert 
Johnson, 

W. L. Ekel has moved the Perfect 
System Bakery, Liberal, to a new loca- 
tion. 

Herbert Jones, of the Jones Seed & 
Milling Co., Wichita, has installed some 
special equipment for making poultry 
foods. 

Kentucky 

The Ward Bros. Bakery, Cynthiana, 
has moved to a new location. 

Sherman Mills has purchased from A. 
Z. Howard the Howard Baking Co., 
Manchester. 

Maryland 

The Schmidt Baking Co., of Baltimore, 

will erect a bakery at Hagerstown. 


Massachusetts 

The Marston & Sturtevant Co., Bev- 
erly, wili install new equipment in its 
bakery, Cabot and Pond streets. 

Ernest H. Delesdernier, baker, New- 
ton, has filed a petition in bankruptcy. 
Liabilities, $5,329; assets, $2,300. 

George H. Jonah has opened the 
Downy-Flake Doughnut Shop, 940 Great 
Plain Avenue, Needham. 


Michigan 

Jacob Kursteiner has sold the Swiss- 
American Bakery, New and Broadway, 
Mount Clemens, to Harry Schwenden- 
man. 

George Berner has opened a_ bakery 
department in the J. W. Knapp gro- 
cery, Lansing. 

Minnesota 


J. A. Gustafson has purchased a bak- 
ery at Delano. 

The Electrik-Maid Bake Shop, Mr. 
Koktavi_ proprietor, Litchfield, has 
opened in its new building. 

Fire did several thousand dollars dam- 
age to the Anoka (Minn.) Feed Co. mill 
and elevator. 

The Robertson Farm Co., Inc., Argyle, 
has been capitalized for $15,000 to deal 
in grain and feed, also farm lands. 

Otto Johnson has purchased the feed 
mill of James Burke, Browns Valley. 

The Community Grain Co., Inc., Mon- 
tevideo, has been capitalized for $25,000 
to deal in grain and feed. 

Karl Wiech and E. F. Wobig have 
purchased the Dabruck Bakery, 415 
Third Street, Red Wing. 


Missouri 

Paul Trumble, of Centralia, has pur- 
chased the bakery of R. H. Wade, 516 
South Ohio Avenue, Sedalia. 

Mrs. James Brewer has purchased the 
bakery of D. H. Preston, Sullivan. 

E. B. Wright, of Fairfax, has opened 
a feed store at Burlington Junction. 

P. E. Kennedy and J. L. Whittington 
have formed the Osage Cottonseed Cake 
and Meal Co., 509 Live Stock Exchange, 
Kansas City. 

Walter C. Stewart, of the Electric 
Baking Co., Springfield, has filed a peti- 
tion in bankruptcy. Liabilities, $4,583; 
assets, $2,321. 

Montana 

Louis Anderson has sold the Electric 
Bakery, Big Timber, to Mr. Davis, of 
Forsyth, and has become a partner with 
H. C. Roquet in a bakery at Roundup. 

The City Baking Co., Dillon, will move 
its bakery to another location. 

Mrs. Hammond has opened a bakery 
at Wyola. 

Nebraska 

Anton Vasak has purchased the bak- 
ery of R. A. Hokuf, Crete. 

The Mossman Lumber Co. has pur- 
chased the lumber, grain and coal busi- 
ness, including the buildings, of the 
Farmers’ Union Mercantile Co., Pender. 

Schleicher & Peterson have purchased 
the Sunlite Bakery, Kearney, from A. D. 
Seiler. 

W. A. Blankenship has purchased the 
Daylight Grocery and Bakery equip- 
ment, Seward, and moved it to his gro- 
cery, where a bakery department will be 
conducted. 

George N. Mulets has purchased the 
Eatmor Bakery, Sidney, from Mrs. Ger- 
trude Dever. 

New Jersey 

The wholesale grocery firm of H. A. 
Bambridge & Sons Co., Newark, closed 
its business Feb. 1, after operating for 
over 70 years. Chain store and retail 
association buying competition is given 
as the reason. 

The Port Norris (N. J.) Bakery, op- 
erated for 20 years by Bacon Bros., has 
been sold at auction. 

Thomas P. Gaines has purchased the 
feed business and warehouses of Charles 
H. Boos, Sherburne. 


New Mexico 
The firm of Kowiak & Delgado, Lib- 
erty Bakery, Alamogordo, has dissolved, 
P. Delgado retiring, and Mr. Kowiak 
continuing the business. 


New York 


Involuntary proceedings in bankruptcy 
have been filed by Benjamin Turk, for 
$780, against Isidore Fischman and Wil- 
ham Taus, co-partners, trading as Taus 
& Fischman, bakers, 464 Howard Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn. 

Jacques A. Goldstein has been ap- 
pointed receiver for the Crown Bakery, 
383-5 Kingston Avenue, Brooklyn, op- 
erated by Harry Stark and _ Isaac 
Friedman as co-partners. 

The Dairymen’s Feed Co., Malone, has 
been incorporated for $25,000 by B. S. 
Tracy, T. E. Murphy and W. C. Sher- 
well. 

The Keap Baking Co., New York, has 
been incorporated for $5,000 by A. 
Cohen, H. Goshman and M. Herskovitz. 

The Illich Electric Bakeries, New 
York, have been incorporated for $5,000 
by A. G. Illich, F. Smilo and G. M. 
Oberwager. 

Hirsch’s Bakeries, New York, have 
been incorporated for $10,000 by C. and 
A. Hirsch and T. W. Myles. 

A voluntary bankruptcy petition has 
been filed by Amelia Marie Young, bak- 
er, 71 First Avenue, New York; liabili- 
ties $8,944, assets $7,900, of which the 
main items are machinery and fixtures 
valued at $7,500, subject to chattel mort- 
gage. 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed by Walter E. Keller, bak- 
er, Tivoli, with liabilities of $12,000 and 
assets of $8,453. 

The Finger Lakes Bakery, Thomas 
Rector, proprietor, Penn Yan, was 
burned. 


North Dakota 


The feed and seed store of F. W. Lons- 
brough, Bottineau, burned. Two auto- 
mobiles and a carload of flour were in- 
cluded in the loss. 

J. R. Weppler, City Bakery, Rolla, has 
added to his business the agency for a 
Duluth creamery, and is buying cream 
for shipment. 

Ohio 

The William Edwards Co., wholesale 
grocer, Cleveland, has purchased contro] 
of the W. P. Southworth Co., chain gro- 
cer, there. The 10 stores of the latter 
will be operated under the new name, 
the Southworth Co. Paul Milde, vice 
president and manager of the W. P. 
Southworth Co., will become president 
of the Southworth Co. 

W. E. Shoop has purchased the Stock- 
port (Ohio) Bakery from Harry Green. 

O. B. Karns & Sons have purchased 
the business of the H. L. Powell Coal, 
Flour and Feed Co., 401 Central Ay- 
enue, Greenville. 

The Jacob F. Renz Baking Co., Lima, 
has purchased adjacent property on 
which an addition will be built. 

The W. M. Johnson Lumber (Co, 
Shadyville, has taken over the feed and 
grain business formerly operated by 
Frank Koci. 

Oklahoma 

B. Thompson will open a bakery at 
Canute. 

C. L. Chasteen has purchased the 
Home Bakery, Lindsay, from M. E. 
Blood. 

Oregon 

J. Davis has opened a bakery at Sher- 
wood. 

Pennsylvania 


The Regent Bakery, Chester, 
moved to 803 Edgmont Avenue. 

Thomas Hugo and Joseph O’Bryne 
heve organized the Conshohocken (Pa.) 
Baking Co. and opened for business at 
6 East First Avenue. 

Robert F, Barnett has opened the Ev- 
erett (Pa.) Cash Bakery. 

Levi Leedom, for many years a baker 
at Hollidaysburg, celebrated his eighty- 
fifth birthday anniversary on Feb. 1. 


South Dakota 


Emil Kriens has bought the Hartford 
(S. D.) Bakery from L. V. Grinnell. 

L. V. Grinnell will open Grinnell’s 
Bakery at 204 North Main, Sioux Falls. 


has 


Tennessee 
Swan Bros. are constructing a bakery 
building to cost $140,000, at 1801-13 
Magnolia Avenue, Knoxville. 


Texas 


W. P. Thomas and A. E. Johnson, of 
the Vernon (Texas) Grain & Fuel Co., 
have purchased the Golden Krust Bak- 
ery there from Roy and Claude Allison. 
The name will be changed to Vernon 
Bakery. An experienced manager las 
been employed. 

The Schumacher Co., San Antonio, 
wholesale grocer, is building a warehouse 
to cost $750,000, and containing 180,000 
square feet. 

The Beaumont (Texas) Bakery has in- 
stalled $10,000 worth of new flour han- 
dling and dough mixing equipment. 

William F. Martin will open a bakery 
at Freeport. 

Arthur Luedecke has purchased the 
Nixon (Texas) Bakery from A. E. Grif- 
fi 


n. 

Paul Flippin has reopened the feed 
store on Tomlinson Avenue, Sulphur 
Springs, formerly conducted by Carl 
Ward. 

Utah 

W. H. and J. G. McGee have opened 
the Star Bakery, St. George. 

Improvements costing $40,000 are be- 
ing made by the Continental Baking 
Corporation to its Ogden plant. 


Vermont 
J, Guilbault, Enosburg Falls (Vt-.) 
Bakery, has reopened his plant, remod- 
eling following the oven explosion in No- 
vember being completed. 
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Current Statistics Concerning Flour and Grain 


Census Report on Flour Output 
The Department of Commerce announces statistics on wheat ground and wheat milling 


products, by months. 


The figures for November are revised to include reports received since 


the preliminary bulletin for that month was issued. These returns include only mills which 
are now manufacturing at the rate of 5,000 or more bbls of flour annually. 
The 1,040 mills reporting in December (36 of which were idle) produced 88 per cent of 


the total wheat flour reported at the biennial census of manufactures, 1923. 


The 1,049 


mills reporting in November produced 88.2 per cent of the flour reported in 1923. 
The wheat ground averaged 273.5 lbs per bbl of flour in December, 274 in November, 
273.8 in October, 272.9 in September, 273.7 in August, 275.6 in July, 279.2 in June, 280.3 in 


May, 278.6 in April, 
and 278.8 in November. 


The offal reported amounted to 17.1 lbs per bu of wheat in December, 


275.3 in March, 279.2 in February, 279 in January, 279.3 in December, 


November, 


October and September, 17.2 in August, 17.5 in July, 17.9 in June, 18.1 in May, 18 in April 
and March, 18.1 in February, 18 in January, 18.2 in December, and 18.1 in November. 


WHEAT GROUND AND WHEAT MILLING PRODUCTS 








Production ‘ Daily Per ct. of 
Mills Wheat ‘Wheat flour, Wheat wheat flour capacity 
1926— reporting ground, bus bbls offal, lbs capacity, bbls operated 
December ... 1, 40,462,243 8,874,925 692,323,023 644,503 W 
November 1,049 43,921,851 9,618,240 750,008,207 653,140 58.9 
October ..... 1,043 48,726,680 10,677,536 834,907,976 648,608 63.3 
September 1,084 49,316,690 10,843,480 844,773,651 647,493 67.0 
August 1,034 47,654,414 10,447,090 $20,794,524 646,873 62.1 
July 1,034 43,941,698 9,569,966 768,231,336 645,776 57.0 
June 1,038 37,260,730 8,004,972 668,392,252 646,406 47.6 
May ... 1,042 34,656,811 7,418,410 626,138,473 648,316 44.0 
April ....+.+- 1,042 35,233,902 7,689,263 633,082,457 650,642 44.9 
March .....-. 1,046 38,027,091 8,288,693 685,314,389 647,766 47.4 
February .... 1,038 34,673,012 7,429,297 625,502,752 645,784 50.0 
January ..... 1,046 40,358,021 8,679,028 728,336,001 647,340 53.6 
1925— 
December ... 1,044 41,655,786 8,948,322 766,198,349 648,149 63.1 
November ... 1,052 42,415,875 9,128,113 769,373,238 649,398 56.2 


STATEMENT FOR 975 MILLS WHICH REPORTED EACH MONTH®* 


o——Production——, 


Daily Percent 


Average 
wheat flour of 


Average lbs 


Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat Ibs wheat offalper capacity, capacity 
1926— ground, bus bbls offal, lbs per bbl bu wheat bbls operated 
November ... 42,691,929 9,351,059 728,711,398 273.9 ° 628,363 le 
October ..... 47,734,168 10,460,935 817,726,467 273.8 17.1 626,961 64.2 
September .. 48,397,435 10,641,357 828,848,799 272.9 17.1 628,126 67.8 
August ..... 46,679,613 10,232,568 804,171,129 273.7 17.2 626,157 62.9 
Py cscs «++ 43,223,161 9,411,212 755,751,962 275.6 17.5 626,105 57.8 
June ...+++- 36,778,652 7,903,176 659,481,451 279.2 17.9 623,610 48.7 
May ..... «++ 84,026,750 7,283,171 614,269,348 280.3 18.1 624,675 44.8 
April ....... 34,662,367 7,464,504 622,897,935 278.6 18.0 627,191 45.8 
March ...... 87,035,003 8,074,312 667,572,276 276.2 18.0 621,090 48.1 
February ... 34,080,503 7,324,613 616,258,084 279.2 18.1 624,763 61.0 
January .... 39,691,076 8,535,126 716,010,838 279.0 18.0 625,479 54.6 
1925— 
December ... 40,928,887 8,789,592 742,992,875 279.4 18.2 626,843 53.9 
November ... 41,681,234 8,971,407 765,727,595 278.8 18.1 626,327 67.3 


in 19 


*These mills produced approximately 87 per cent of the total wheat flour reported 
23. 





Canada—Flour Exports by Calendar Years 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada, by months and calendar years, as officially report- 


ed, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 





1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 
January ... 1717 875 1,053 1,025 632 
February .. 842 834 1,092 779 665 
March ..... 1,302 1,385 1,398 1,221 987 
April oe O88 710 890 832 612 
May .ccccos FSS 482 1,057 645 617 
TUNO cccecs 1,029 596 904 905 765 
TOY cccccecs 978 815 613 775 486 


August .... 459 685 626 657 591 
September.. 612 661 967 456 697 


October .... 963 1,022 1,145 1,155 855 
November.. 1,262 1,210 905 1,857 1,214 
December .. 885 1,042 828 1,390 1,463 








Totals. 10,457 10,317 11,478 11,197 9,485 


Totals by crop years, Aug. 1-July 





1921 1920 1919 1915 
704 388 996 868 545 719 393 
623 236 450 992 440 918 417 
821 236 607 
535 148 609 
518 102 975 753 648 642 472 
535 666 978 
465 433 1,195 778 936 522 236 
454 288 1,171 619 1,050 657 186 
361 310 463 387 884 448 830 
659 570 591 536 635 966 664 
856 744 785 555 987 683 872 
748 608 1,237 1,204 933 595 802 


4,729 10,057 10,052 




















7,279 8,734 7,921 6,568 


in barrels (000’s omitted): 


31, 
1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 


10,896 10,168 12,022 11,003 7,742 


6,721 


6,456 9,111 11,240 7,564 7,426 





Argentina—Wheat and Flour Production and Consumption 
A table compiled by the United States Department of Agriculture showing the produc- 


tion and consumption of wheat and flour in Argentina. 
omitted) and flour in barrels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat is shown in bushels (000's 

















c Wheat ‘ 

Balance Flour. ‘ 
remaining in Amount’ Con- 
Year— Production Exports country ground Production Exports sumption 
169,019 92,281 76,738 50,278 10,548 1,305 9,243 
84,121 84,321 200 62,512 11,175 1,623 9,652 
BORG sc taeved 234,818 34,385 200,433 48,913 10,559 1,265 9,294 
oo! eee + 180,182 110,098 70,084 67,379 12,162 1,985 10,177 
ree - 216,954 120,748 96,206 57,239 12,056 8,691 8,366 
| LL Eee 156,133 183,991 27,858 49,399 10,467 2,024 8,443 
Pro 191,012 62,613 128,400 50,545 10,705 715 9,990 
195,842 139,700 66,142 48,089 10,268 1,277 8,991 
Ge vesavnae 247,807 136,187 111,620 49,328 10,531 923 9,608 
a OTE 191,138 161,090 30,048 62,141 13,453 1,963 9,786 
eee 191,140 109,988 81,152 60,050 12,994 1,545 11,449 
ll-yr av’ ge. 187,106 112,309 74,797 53,261 11,356 1,665 9,653 

Barley Crop Spring Wheat Crop 


Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1926 barley acreage and production, based 
on condition Dec. 1, compared with the final 
production figures for 1925 and 1924 (000’s 
omitted): 





— 
1926 1925 
12,710 
17,974 
32,675 
21,050 
7,858 
4,144 
6,672 
32,400 
65,699 


8,200 191,182 216,654 181,575 


Illinois 
Wisconsin ..... 521 
Minnesota ..... 1,307 
North Dakota.. 
South Dakota... 778 
Idaho ..... cece 112 
Colorado ..... - 417 
California ..... 1,080 
Other states .. 2,103 


23,790 
5,456 
8,610 

32,550 


46,878 46,133 





U. States ... 





Buckwheat Crop 


Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1926 buckwheat crop (Dec. 1 figures), com- 
pared with the final estimates for 1925 and 
1924, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


1926 1925 1924 
Maine eocccccsecs 345 364 312 
New York ...... 3,837 4,541 4,662 
Pennsylvania ... 3,610 4,462 4,085 
Michigan ....... 765 712 700 
Minnesota ...... 1,122 854 684 
West Virginia .. 684 612 527 
Other states .... 2,659 2,449 2,387 





U. S. totals... 12,922 13,994 13,357 


Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1926 spring wheat acreage and production, 
based on condition Dec. 1, compared with 
the final production figures for 1925 and 
1924 (000’s omitted): 


Acres ———Bushels———_,, 


1926 1926 1925 1924 
Minnesota +» 1,967 24,588 27,209 34,313 
North Dakota.. 9,653 77,224 112,378 133,450 
South Dakota... 1,842 10,315 30,397 33,580 
Montana ...... 3,147 38,393 31,773 41,197 
BOM 6000s0s00 598 14,352 15,080 8,800 
Washington ... 1,260 20,790 30,430 5,980 
Oregon ....... 146 1,986 11,543 1,500 
Other states 1,000 17,728 15,885 13,349 





U. States 19,613 205,376 274,695 272,169 





Canada—Flour and Wheat Exports 


Flour exports from Canada in December, 
1926 and 1925, in barrels: 





To— 1926 1925 
United States ......e.65- 1,228 931 
United Kingdom .......... 311,406 361,574 
Other countries ........... 572,308 679,632 

WOtee cccscccesesce eee. 884,942 1,042,137 

Wheat exports in December, 1926 and 
“= ° in bushels: 

1926 1925 
united States ........ ++ 1,063,149 2,992,918 
United Kingdom ....... 39,424,778 47,224,214 
Other countries ..... «++ 4,890,917 6,790,781 





Totals ....6...+++e0+ 44,878,844 57,007,913 


o A 7). h 


Exports 
Exports of wheat flour, wheat, millifeed, 
rolled oats and oatmeal from Canada in 
December, 1926, as officially reported: 
Wheat, 




















To— Flour, bbls bus 
United Kingdom ........ $11,406 39,424,778 
United States ........... 1,228 1,063,149 
Newfoundland .......... 39,715 eececoe 
Barbados ....ceccccceres 4390 -. coves 
SOMBIE occcccccccsecess 20,759 18 
Trinidad, Tobago .......  ) ire 
Other B. W. Indies ..... 33.335 cecese 
British South Africa..... ae epecene 
British West Africa..... | -eawee 
Malte .ccccccccccccscces 6.570 «ss aencee 
ABOTOR coccccccccccseces 2.786 8 «ss esccce 
Bermuda occccciccsccves 3,267 =—=«_—nevees 
British Honduras ....... CBT = cece 
British Guiana ......... SOBG8 8 8s oes 
BPOEE ccccccccsccecccccs B0.88T 8 =—«ss cccves 
Hongkong ...ccccccccses 8 ere re 
BDMMEFED cccvccccccccccses So eerie 
GRID cccccccccscccccece | errs 
GHD dc ctacccecccosscese eB 
Comte RieS .cccccccccess i TTT Te 
Czechoslovakia ......... S.736 8 =—«ss eoscee 
GCUDR cocccccccsccevesecs 8.068 cevecse 
TRUE cocccdvccccecsce § § seees 498,934 
Demmark ..ccseccccccece 41,379 8,000 
Dutch Guiana .......... 18 
Dutch West Indies ..... 301 
TICURGOR cccccccccccccess 26 
TIBI cccccccccccccccecs 12,775 ° 
TBstHomia .cccccccccccces 3.212 = acccee 
Wiji TslanGs ...cccccsess >|) rr re 
WERIGRE ccccccccccccoces 16,140 .eosecs 
DEE ccicbenseceuseeee tenes 887,548 
French West Indies ..... 421 eoccce 
GOFMART wocccccesccvecs 121,201 327,447 
Gold Coast ......ccceses 3.106 sescce 
GEOG ccccvorsosscevece 92,880 .eoocs 
Guatemala .ccccescccces S7T =i ewes 
BIOEEE cccccctseccccccacee 4.375 j= cesces 
BOGRRME cnccccncccccceves 7  .eheeen 
BORE cccccrececceceseser 5,165 820,492 
Irish Free State ........ 9,218 54,500 
PODER ccccccccccsesscece 12,000 990,402 
TUBOSlAVIA ..cccvecesees 104 
TEOTOR cccccveccssscesees 12,500 
LiettOmin .cccccccccseces 2,240 
TADOTER coccccccvcosesess 146 
Netherlands ........+.++. 2,320 
New Zealand ......+++++ ceees 
DEMOTED ccccccccccccveccs 1,049 
NMOFWAY ccccccccccccsece 6,021 
MeRICO cccccccsccccveses ——  \@ewoahe 
MOPrOCCO ..ccccccccccsees 2,848 seccccs 
Poland .ncccccsesecesses 6.232 ccccce 
WOPtUBAl .ccccccsccccees coves 13,115 
Portuguese Africa ...... 100 8 == acccce 
Philippine Islands ...... 2.78O 8 80=——s a weeene 
PANAMA ..ccccccresceees 1,444 csevccc 
RRUGBIR .cccccccesescccces S330 = accvce 
San Domingo ..........+.+ |) rer ee 
DEE nk coe teveveceene 10,801 250,321 
ByPIM ccccccccescescscece TL = necese 
Straits Settlements ..... 1,073  ceccce 
Sierra Leone ......-+e+.% 126 = ww ecee 
Venezuela ....cceeceeees 18,826 .eccec 

WOtAls .cccosccvevecess 884,942 44,878,844 

c 100 lbs 
Bran, shorts, Oatmeal, 

To— middlings rolled oats 
United Kingdom ..... «sss 32,941 
United States ........ 87,325 2,468 
Bermuda .cccccccsess 5,479 9 
British Guiana ....... 450 95 
Other B. W. Indies... 115 208 
Newfoundland ....... 4,065 105 
Irish Free State ...... cescs 140 
Other countries ...... «sees 20 

Totals ccsccccescese 97,434 35,986 





Fort William-Port Arthur Grain Movement 
Receipts and shipments of grain at Fort 





William and Port Arthur from Aug. 1 to 
Dec. 31, 1926 and 1925, in bushels: 
RECEIPTS 
1926 1925 
WHERE coccccccscvece 177,167,129 205,079,975 
CRED cvccccscrccvrens 8,291,844 20,190,009 
WASNT coccccsecccces 25,325,400 26,807,477 
Flaxseed ..........+. 2,333,363 3,360,053 
a sheperesessvages 5,265,835 3,563,903 
COPM cocccccesccscves 16,763 15,437 
SHIPMENTS 
By lake— 1926 
WOR coccccsccccese 160,287,820 181,085,956 
Oats bd ac evenness 5,947,733 16,963,753 
TORTIE ccccccvecsevece 21,115,182 22,229,451 
WIARBOOE cciccccccese 2,519,306 2,552,189 
RYO coccse ececcccees 4,148,196 2,572,540 
By rail— 
WHER ccccccccccvces 2,363,414 1,760,586 
GOte ccccccccsecceces 1,059,188 750,073 
Barley ...ccccccccece 1,160,548 242,354 
Wieeweed 2... cccccccee 5,722 79,227 
MS ccccccesceccecse 5,127 2,200 
GOP cecccccccscsonse 16,763 15,437 
Oats Crop 


Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1926 oats acreage and production, based on 
condition Dec. 1, compared with the final 
production figures for 1925 and 1924 (000’s 
omitted): 


Acres »~————Bushels———, 

1926 1926 1925 1924 
New York .. 1,017 34,578 36,612 33,840 
Pennsylv’nia 1,111 35,552 40,495 36,216 
ORE wrccces 1,980 75,240 83,000 65,600 
Indiana ... 2,234 67,020 59,864 69,375 
Illinois ..... 4,661 123,516 157,788 170,586 
Michigan 1,570 61,810 51,808 58,704 
Wisconsin .. 2,577 96,638 126,246 103,600 
Minnesota 4,532 129,162 200,340 197,241 
Iowa .....2.. 6,221 195,962. 243,863 245,910 
Missouri 2,077 41,540 49,998 40,750 
N. Dakota.. 2,024 $4,408 63,558 88,944 
S. Dakota.. 1,984 23,213 96,356 104,858 
Nebraska 2,537 52,616 73,953 68,768 
Oth. states.. 9,869 292,584 203,669 218,137 





United States...1,253,739 1,487,550 1,502,529 


Winter Wheat Acreage—1927 Crop 

Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the acreage sown to winter wheat in the 
autumn of 1926, compared with the revised 
estimate of the acreage in the autumn of 
1925 (acres, 000's omitted), and of the con- 
dition of the crop on Dec. 1, 1926 and 1925, 
as compared with the 1916-25 average on 
that date: 


-—Acres—, -—Condition—, 

1926 1925 19261925 Av. 
New York ..... 308 293 87 77 90 
New Jersey ... 60 62 87 87 89 


Pennsylvania 1,194 83 88 90 
Delaware ..... 107 105 90 88 88 


Maryland ..... 502 528 80 79 87 
Virginia ....... 718 697 80 82 87 
West Virginia.. 141 148 75 85 88 
North Carolina. 511 456 85 89 89 
South Carolina. 69 61 88 87 87 
Geersian .cccecse 153 118 86 88 90 
Ge aces enuces 1,494 1,844 66 79 87 
Indiana ....... 1,784 1,749 76 #70 86 
BNE saccssce 2,277 2,277 71 67 87 
Michigan ...... 958 1,053 88 81 88 
Wisconsin ..... 68 72 90 90 92 
Minnesota ..... 201 201 90 85 91 
DO kd tawecunes 372 854 85 87 91 
Missouri ....0.- 1,619 1,472 73 #63 86 
South Dakota.. 103 94 86 69 84 
Nebraska ...... 3,569 8,274 90 88 84 
TEABORS 2c ccccee 11,962 11,392 80 84 80 
Kentucky ..... 305 265 82 85 87 
Tennessee ..... 481 401 86 82 84 
Alabama ...... 8 7 84 86 86 
Mississippi .... 8 8 84 82 85 
WOME cecccccus 2,322 1,858 85 91 179 
Oklahoma ..... 4,558 4,300 82 87 80 
Arkansas ...... 36 31 85 77 84 
Montana ...... 644 560 93 86 80 


Wyoming ..... 
Colorado 


New Mexico ... 


Arizona ....... 41 39 98 94 93 
WOE Seer enicees 152 152 85 96 88 
Nevada ........ 5 5 93 97 91 
BE: cen cecses 533 476 91 92 88 
Washington 1,235 882 98 68 82 
jaar 907 907 97 82 90 


California ..... 772 702 96 90 90 


U. States ....41,805 39,799 ‘81. 8 82.6 84.4 





Rye Acreage—1927 Crop 

Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the acreage sown to rye in the autumn of 
1926, compared with the revised estimate 
of the acreage in the autumn of 1925 (acres, 
000’s omitted), and of the condition of the 
crop on Dec. 1, 1926 and 1925, as compared 

with the 1916-25 average on that date: 
r---Acres— -—Condition— 


192 26 «61925 61926 1925 Av. 
New York ..... 25 28 89 85 91 
New Jersey ... 38 41 89 88 90 
Pennsylvania .. 77 93 82 87 91 
Delaware ...... 4 4 92 89 90 
Maryland ..... 13 15 82 84 88 
Virginia ....... 44 43 83 87 88 
West Virginia... 10 12 80 86 89 
North Carolina. 104 104 87 90 91 
South Carolina. 10 8 89 87 87 
POOPHIR. cccce ve 26 22 88 90 91 
GEE acdcevecns 40 50 75 85 91 
Indiana ....... 133 145 81 84 91 
i Weer 80 83 84 84 92 
Michigan ...... 189 199 88 84 91 
Wisconsin ..... 218 256 89 89 93 
Minnesota ..... 330 367 88 84 90 
BEND seed tca-ene 34 31 90 90 94 
Missouri ....... 30 24 82 74 88 
North Dakota... 1,283 1,222 85 80 83 
South Dakota.. 150 88 85 69 84 
Nebraska ..... 304 253 92 92 90 
ree 41 41 87 87 84 
Kentucky ..... 17 18 85 93 90 
Tennessee ..... 25 24 87 89 87 
rer 20 20 80 88 78 
Oklahoma ..... 36 36 85 90 84 
Arkansas ...... 1 1 85 90 88 
Montana ...... 128 107 92 90 2 
Wyoming ..... 46 51 2 83 88 
GHOPOGS ccccee 80 89 74 90 88 
New Mexico ... 1 1 62 75 83 
WER cswoccvece 3 4 75 96 89 
OS Rr ere 3 3 92 93 90 
Washington ... 26 20 96 66 87 
OREGON oesesese 10 10 93 92 94 





U. States 86.3 83.8 88.0 





Corn Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1926 corn production, based on condition 
Dee. 1, compared with the final production 
figures for 1925 and 1924, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 


1926 Ry 1924 
Meow Wor ..sce. 23,450 4,876 23,018 
New Jersey .... 8,648 + 348 6,630 
Pennsylvania ... 57,154 71,808 48,034 
ORIO cccoveseece 145,436 179,568 89,232 
TRGIORE occvscss 170,528 203,232 113,920 
eee 312,970 394,506 295,218 
Michigan ....... 54,162 65,680 45,885 
Wisconsin ...... 73,106 101,602 56,810 
Minnesota ...... 147,662 148,896 124,065 
DN nekeécevece 413,586 492,648 305,536 
Missouri ........ 174,189 198,860 161,200 
North Dakota .. 18,162 24,816 28,380 
South Dakota... 179,794 78,365 102,538 
Nebraska ....... 139,407 236,600 191,752 
TEOHGRS oc ccseces 57,299 109,942 130,656 
Maryland ....... 22,049 24,930 16,337 
WE cs vcnbcoe 46,585 36,982 31,479 
West Virginia .. 16,467 18,980 11,960 
North Carolina.. 52,272 44,400 41,706 
South Carolina... 22,103 19,483 19,800 
GeerGim cocsvece 55,346 41,676 45,712 
Kentucky ....... 101,277 85,622 76,200 
Tennessee ...... 85,222 63,240 66,650 
Alabama ....... 45,765 37,760 36,250 
Mississippi ..... 36,826 35,586 26,880 
Arkansas ....... 41,533 28,084 33,440 
Louisiana ...... 19,722 22,050 14,375 
Oklahoma ...... 61,178 19,185 64,378 
. | Perrrrrre 106,863 25,134 63,088 
Colorado .....<. 10,472 22,005 14,500 
Other states .... 45,798 50,097 43.785 





United States.2,645,031 2,916,961 2,309,414 
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When Bread Becomes Cake 


By Fred. Stuhlmann, Ph. D. 


Siebel Institute of Technology 


HEN, in an article entitled “Qual- 
W ity Bread,” which appeared in the 

October issue of the Siebel Tech- 
nical Review, I gave expression to cer- 
tain opinions and conclusions arrived at 
after years of careful observation, I did 
not anticipate that it would cause so 
much comment. The opinions expressed 
concurred with mine, and certainly indi- 
cated a very general interest in the ques- 
tion of quality bread. 

While opinions will, and in many cases 
naturally must, differ, yet they all seem 
to agree that one of the most essential 
properties of quality bread is its deli- 
cious taste and flavor, which should be as 
characteristic and distinctive as possible. 

Unfortunately, it is difficult if not im- 
possible to describe adequately or to 
measure or determine in a similar way 
taste or flavor or to fix any definite 
standard for it, because there are no 
greater variations in what the consumer 
demands than in this respect. Hence 
when speaking of taste and flavor all 
that can be discussed is the influence 
which the various materials employed 
and the methods pursued have upon 
these paramount properties of bread. 

As fundamental materials for the pro- 
duction of white bread are to be consid- 
ered wheat flour, yeast and water, and 
probably salt, the latter being included 
here because bread without salt or with 
insufficient salt will always taste rather 
insipid or “flat.” 

The first of these materials, wheat 
flour, has itself very little, or at least not 
a very pronounced, yet distinct, flavor, 
somewhat grainlike, which in the case of 
good and sound flour is free from any 
musty or bitter or acid after-taste. It 
is, however, an erroneous idea that it is 
this natural flavor of the flour which 
contributes essentially to the delicate 
flavor of good bread; in fact this grain- 
like or somewhat “raw” taste, frequently 
to be observed in breads made by very 
short methods, is not desirable. 

The so-called “fine wheat” flavor of 
white bread is rather due to the various 
products formed by the _ torrefaction 
which some of the constituents of the 
flour, namely, the starch, the sugar, the 
dextrin, and particularly the proteins, 
undergo in the process of baking. This 
is plainly indicated by the fact that the 
fermented dough, a proofed loaf when 
ready for the oven, though containing all 
ingredients, does not exhibit this flavor. 
The flavor is generally said to be 
“brought out” by baking, although it 
would be more correct to state that it 
is created thereby. 

Since different temperatures have dif- 
ferent effects in this torrefaction, so the 
importance of having proper oven tem- 
perature is evident, too high tempera- 
tures causing a more or less bitter taste, 
particularly of the crust, while bread 
baked at a very low temperature, as is 
frequently done for the purpose of ob- 
taining a “pale colored” crust, is lack- 
ing an essential factor in taste and 
flavor. 

The influence of yeast upon the flavor 
of bread is only in a small part to be 
found in the taste of the yeast itself, 
which of course varies with different va- 
rieties, just as it varies in different va- 
rieties of apples, or any other cultivat- 
ed fruit or vegetable. 

The greater and more decided influ- 
ence in this regard is due to the fact 
that during the fermentation of the 
dough caused by the yeast, aside from 
alcohol and the carbon dioxide gas nec- 
essary for the expansion of the dough, 
very small quantities of extremely fra- 
grant substances are produced which are 
krown as esters, and which differ some- 
what with different yeasts. 

Some of these esters are rather vola- 
tile, hence part of them will be lost dur- 
ing the baking process in the oven, but 
others will be retained in the finished 
bread, and because of the _ intense 
strength of their odor the most minute 
quantities are sufficient, when intimately 
blended with the primary “wheat fla- 
vors,” to impart to the bread that deli- 


cacy of taste and flavor characteristic 
of bread of quality. 

The quantity of these esters formed is 
directly dependent on and increases with 
the time of fermentation; the longer this 
process the greater will be their quan- 
tity, and it is for this reason that bread 
fermented by very short fermentation 
processes is generally lacking in fineness 
of flavor, since even the increased quan- 
tity of yeast used in such short doughs 
does not compensate for the reduced 
time. 

This lack of a natural factor in flavor 
is generally “covered,” as it were, by the 
addition of large quantities of other ma- 
terials affecting taste and flavor, such as 
malt extract, milk products, etc. 

In view of this there is good reason 
for the baker, when selecting his yeast, to 
pay attention not alone to the stronger 
or weaker fermenting power of the yeast, 
but also to the influence which it has up- 
on taste and aroma, and where this fine 
and characteristic flavor is to be main- 
tained, it becomes a necessity to use al- 
ways the same specific type or variety of 
pure culture yeast. 

The third fundamental bread making 
material, the water, has in general no 
direct influence upon taste and flavor so 
long as it is not contaminated by sub- 
stances of bad odor or taste. 

It has, however, such an influence in- 
directly that certain types of water, the 
permanently hard ones, stimulate the ac- 
tivity of the yeast, while others, the alka- 
line, as well as waters of high temporary 
hardness, diminish it, and aside from this 
have a neutralizing effect upon any acid 
present in the dough—either in form of 
the natural acidity of the flour or that 
developed during fermentation. 

It must not be overlooked that it is 
particularly the latter, which in a nor- 
mal dough is chiefly lactic acid, that 
contributes materially to the naturally 
fine bread flavor, increasing at the same 
time the keeping quality of bread and 
which, like the esters, will form in more 
perceptible quantities only by longer 
fermentation of either straight or sponge 
doughs. 

The fact that, unfortunately, too many 
American consumers of bread are in- 
clined to designate bread containing 
what is not more than the desirable 
acidity as tasting “sour,” should, how- 
ever, not be considered as a determin- 
ing factor when speaking of the superior 
quality of bread. Their tendency to 
judge the taste has in this regard been 
led astray and away from the natural 
“wheat” flavor by the sweetness of many 
breads, obtained artificially by the too 
liberal use of sugar and malt extract, 
which have caused such breads to ac- 
quire to quite an extent the character of 
cakes. 

Another fundamental material affect- 
ing taste and flavor is salt, a little of 
which is necessary in bread because, as 
previously stated, it would otherwise 
taste “flat.” 

It is, however, to be observed that it is 
not the well-known salty taste of the 
salt which manifests itself in the bread. 
It is rather the sensitizing effect which 
small quantities of salt have upon the 
respective nerves, increasing their per- 
ception, by reason of which the taste 
and flavor of other substances appear to 
become more pronounced, or, as it is fre- 
quently termed, are “brought out” bet- 
ter. 

For this reason, only a relatively small 
quantity of salt is used, amounting in a 
white bread dough made from 100 Ibs 
flour to about 1% to 2 lbs. If salt is 
used in notable excess of this amount, 
the taste of the bread becomes directly 
more and more salty, covering not infre- 
quently the fine flavor desired of good 
bread. 

In the foregoing the influence of the 
various fundamental materials upon 


taste and flavor has been discussed; 
there are, however, as a rule, also ma- 
terials of secondary importance used in 
bread doughs which can and do have an 
influence in this direction. 

Sugar in its different forms must be 


considered as the first of these materials, 
which is primarily the one from which 
the carbon dioxide gas is formed; that is, 
that agent causing the rising of the 
dough. 

It is to be understood that that part 
of the sugar used for this purpose, be- 
ing destroyed by the fermentation proc- 
ess, cannot affect the taste any longer. 
Such effect is entirely due to the excess 
of sugar left over in the dough after 
fermentation, when the taste will become 
gradually sweeter, the greater the excess. 

This sweet taste is not, however, really 
a natural bread taste, but must be con- 
sidered as more or less artificial, fre- 
quently resorted to for reasons indicated 
in a previous paragraph. Therefore, in 
order to maintain the natural exquisite, 
although not distinctly sweet, taste of 
bread, only a small quantity of sugar 
should be used. That good bread can 
be made in this way is shown by the 
fact that some types of bread which are 
rightfully considered to be of superior 
quality, such as French bread, are made 
with very little sugar or without the ad- 
dition of sugar at all. 

To use in a dough made from one bar- 
rel of flour from 13 to 14 lbs cane sug- 
ar, corn sugar, malt sugar and milk 
sugar together, as the writer actually 
had occasion to observe, must simply be 
called absurd. 

Sweetness of the bread is also obtained 
from malt extract, or “malt,” as the bak- 
er calls this material; but in addition 
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thereto it imparts to the bread a “malty” 
flavor highly esteemed and greatly en- 
hanced by a thorough baking of the 
bread, in that certain constituents of the 
malt extract are very readily affected by 
the torrefaction due to the high oven 
temperature. 

But what is true of sugar is even more 
so of malt extract; that is, the taste and 
flavor caused by its use (and generally 
only small quantities amounting to 2 to 
4 lbs per bbl of flour are used) is not 
a natural, but a more or less artificial, 
bread flavor, and this applies equally 
to the taste and flavor imparted to 
bread by the various milk products if 
used in liberal quantities, such as fresh 
and condensed milk, or powdered milk 
made either from fresh milk, skim milk, 
or buttermilk. 

The use of these materials as well as 
that of the different kinds of shortening, 
while increasing the nutritive value of 
bread and therefore being desirable from 
the viewpoint of nutrition, will always 
modify, and, if used in not too large 
quantities, improve, the taste and aroma. 

It must, however, be stated emphati- 
cally that their too liberal use will change 
the bread taste so much that the fine, 
delicate natural flavor of quality bread 
is finally covered thereby and lost entire- 
ly, and the resulting product is, in the 
strictest sense, on the one side, not bread 
any longer, and on the other side, not 
sweet and flavored enough to be classed 
as cake. 











Oil Burning Equipment in Flour Mills 
and Grain Elevators 


The following paragraphs on the selec- 
tion of equipment for the installation of 
oil burning systems in flour mills and 
grain elevators are made available by the 
Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, Chicago: 


N the selection of the burner to be in- 

stalled, the first consideration should 

be safety from the fire and explo- 
sion hazard. It is certain that no satis- 
faction can be had from a burner that 
will not operate safely without constant 
attention. 

The best and most convenient guide to 
follow in this matter is the list of ap- 
proved burners published by the Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., 207 East 
Ohio Street, Chicago, and which may be 
obtained by writing to this address. 
This list is furnished by the laboratories 
free of charge to any one who writes for 
it, and contains the names of manufac- 
turers whose burners have successfully 
passed the exacting tests made by the 
laboratory engineers. It is strongly rec- 
ommended that this list be obtained, and 
that the burners considered be selected 
from among those listed. 

The selection of a burner from the list 
will depend primarily on the service for 
which it is to be used. If it is to be 
used under a boiler for the generation of 
steam for power, or under a heating 
boiler in a large plant, a burner of the 
industrial type will be required. This 
type in general requires the presence of 
an operator at all times, and the fuel 
and air feeds are usually controlled by 
the operator. Since these burners are 
supplied in several designs to fit indi- 
vidual requirements, it is always well to 
consult the engineering department of 
the burner manufacturer before deciding 
on the type of burner and equipment to 
install. 

If the burner is to be used to supply 
heat to an office, or if the space to be 
heated is comparatively small, equip- 
ment of the domestic type will probably 
be best suited to the purpose. Domestic 
burners are made in such a wide variety 
of styles that a brief description of the 
commonest types will be given here. 

The work in the domestic burner field 
has resulted in the development of two 
distinct types of burner. These are the 
natural draft burners and the forced 
draft or power burners. The natural 
draft burners are sometimes called grav- 
ity feed burners, but this name is mis- 
leading, since the fuel may be supplied 
to the burner by gravity in either type. 

The natural draft burner consists of a 





casting inside the furnace fire pot, a fuel 
control valve, an automatic safety shut- 
off in the oil line to the burner, and a 
fuel tank or automatic pump which sup- 
plies fuel to the burner by gravity. The 
casting serves to vaporize the fuel, and 
air is supplied through ducts for the 
combustion of the vapor. The fuel con- 
trol valve is manually operated, and con- 
trols the quantity of fuel supplied for 
combustion. Air is supplied by the 
natural draft of the chimney or stack, 
and is controlled by the furnace damper 
and drafts. The safety shut-off consists 
of a fuel cup which collects any un- 
burned fuel from the burner, and a trip 
valve which closes when the fuel in the 
cup reaches a certain level. 

Burners of this type must be heated 
with a torch or with a small fire of oily 
waste or papers before the oil control 
valve is opened. When the burner is 
hot enough to vaporize the fuel, the fuel 
valve may be opened and the burner 
will operate without further attention 
except the occasional adjustment of the 
fuel valve to obtain the desired amount 
of heat. 

Natural draft burners are extremely 
simple in design, have no moving parts, 
and there is practically nothing to get 
out of order. Their chief disadvantages 
are that they depend on the natural 
draft of the chimney, which is dependent 
on weather and wind conditions, that 
they must be started manually and in 
most cases controlled manually, and that 
they lack the flexibility of control that 
may be obtained in power burners. 

At the present time the tendency seems 
to be toward the development of the 
power or forced draft type of burner, 
and toward the design of elaborate de- 
vices intended to add to the safety and 
convenience with which the burner may 
be operated. 

The methods used for breaking up the 
fuel and mixing it with air are almost as 
numerous as the different makes of 
burner. In all power type burners the 
fundamental principles of operation are 
practically the same, although the details 
of design vary widely. In all types are 
to be found a fan or blower for supy)ly- 
ing forced draft, some sort of device for 
atomizing the fuel and mixing it with 
air, and a means of supplying fuel to 
the burner. In addition to these fun- 
damentals, most power type burners are 
equipped with automatic ignition an 
various safety devices to guard against 
abnormal discharge of fuel or continu- 
ous operation of the burner in case of 
ignition failure. 
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White Bread—Its Role in Nutrition 


By William M. Happ, M. D., in the Western Dietitian 


in our daily dietary, despite the 

fact that the well-balanced diet 
calls for a large variety of foodstuffs. 
Almost everybody eats bread in some 
form every day. There are many rea- 
sons for this; it is relatively cheap, it 
js. or can be made, very palatable, and 
it fits in well with the remainder of the 
food at the meal. However, bread is 
no longer, for the average individual, the 
“staff of life,’ any more than potatoes, 
or milk, or any other single article of 
food. It is not a complete food in itself, 
never was, nor will it probably ever be. 
Only in times of stress or poverty will 
people subsist entirely on any one food. 
Hence these remarks are in reference to 
bread as part of a general well-planned 
and balanced diet. 

There have been many changes in mill- 
ing and baking, as well as in all the other 
conditions and habits of our existence. 
Wheat fields usually lie at the outer 
boundaries of agricultural development, 
for no other food is so easily grown, 
harvested and stored against its day of 
need. 

Modern methods of milling wheat pre- 
pare flour which keeps indefinitely. This 
fact clone makes white flour our most 
practical food material, for it needs 
neither refrigeration nor special protec- 
tion against destruction by insect life. It 
withstands tropic heat and arctic win- 
ters. Packed in a sack of cotton or 
jute, it finds its way in perfect condition 
to every bakeshop of the world. 

The propagandists for whole wheat 
bread would have us believe that through 
some alchemy the miller transforms 
wheat into a devitalized product unfit 
for human use. What, indeed, has the 
miller done in this metamorphosis? Per- 
haps no food product has been more 
thoroughly investigated than has wheat. 
Chemistry and the modern science of 
nutrition tell us that, when wheat is 
milled, a small part of the proteins, some 
of the fat, some of the vitamin content, 
some of the mineral salts, and nearly all 
the crude fiber or roughage, is removed. 
The protein content, the part of food 
that builds and repairs tissue, is but 
slightly less in patent flour than in the 
wheat from which it came, and its actual 
food value in terms of calories, due to 
the concentration of the carbohydrates, 
is really greater. Patent flour has suf- 
fered the loss of some of the important 
mineral salts and vitamins, as well as 
the fiber, which, although of no food 
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value, is of service as an_ intestinal 
cleanser. 

A point that should not be lost sight 
of in this connection is the fact that our 
white bread of today is not like that of 
the European, nor indeed like our bread 
of a decade ago. Milk has found its 
place in bread making. When milk en- 
ters the loaf it makes a wonderful dif- 
ference in its nutritive value. Supple- 
mentary proteins are introduced that in- 
crease the variety of essential nutrients 
now known to be so necessary. The vita- 
mins of the milk re-enforce those of the 
flour, and not the least important is the 
lime of the milk, which bolsters up the 
inadequate lime content of the flour or 
even the wheat kernel itself. Feeding 
experiments have shown that whole milk 
bread, i.e., bread where the entire liquid 
ingredient is whole milk, is more nearly 
a complete food than whole wheat bread. 

When the day comes when we sit down 
at a dinner table and order a loaf of 
bread as a complete meal, we may feel 
some concern in that we will not be get- 
ting quite so much in white bread as we 
would in whole wheat bread, assuming 
that neither is made with milk. We 
would have some cause for concern in 
either event, for whole wheat bread is 
not a complete food, although slightly 
superior to white bread in this respect. 
The fact is, of course, that we do not 
eat either kind of bread without supple- 
mentary foods. Even the spread of but- 
ter adds fat, a vitamin and some pro- 
tein. If we take with the bread a glass 
of milk, for example, and a little lettuce 
or celery, there has been supplied not 
only everything the miller took away, 
but it is furnished in a more palatable 
and better balanced form. 

Perhaps many of us do not realize that 
few if any of our single articles of food 
are complete in themselves. It is only 
when eaten in combinations that the 
proper balance is secured and the re- 
quirements of the body are met. We 
would hardly say potatoes, apples, rice, 
cabbage, spinach, etc., are not desirable, 
yet not one of these alone will support 
life more than a few weeks in a growing 
animal. Do we call cream devitalized 
because the skim milk has been taken 
away from the whole milk? Or carrying 
it still further, shall we say that butter 
is a poison because the buttermilk has 
been removed in the process of churning? 

Modern bread is far from being the 
crudely made loaf baked by our cave 
dwelling ancestors. The kind of bread 








A Forty-Niner on the Oneota 





HE followers of Chiefs Decorah and Winneshiek, of the Winnebago Indians, 
~ were hunting in the woods and fishing in the waters of the upper lowa 
River when the stone mill was built on the river bank at Decorah, Winne- 


shiek County, Iowa. 


It stands in good repair today, an enduring memorial 


to hardy pioneers of this northeasterly lowa county, who dug the rock from the 
hillsides and reared its walls beside the beautiful upper lowa in 1849. More 
than that, it is still grinding feeds for the farmers of the region roundabout. 
William Painter built the forty-niner, and it was known for many years as 


Painter’s Mill. 


The present owners and operators are the Bernatz brothers, 


Charles, Will and John, who run two mills at Decorah. The upper lowa River 


is now most often spoken of by its pretty old Indian name Oneota. 


is now called the City Roller Mill. 


The mill 
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that satisfied them would hardly appeal 
to us of this day. We would not care 
to live in their kind of huts, nor would 
we be satisfied with their manner of 
transportation or the clothing that pre- 
vailed in that period. We believe that 
life is more worth while now than in 


those days. Our tastes have developed 
with the times, and that applies just as 
truly to what we eat as to our external 
surroundings. The milling of wheat has 
kept pace with progress in other direc- 
tions. If some of us prefer, rather than 
eating whole wheat bread, to supplement 
white bread with one or more of any 
number of things, found on almost any 
dining table, that supply its few defi- 
ciencies in a more palatable form, we are 
making no nutritional mistake. 

It may have been quite possible that 
‘a hundred years ago Dr. Sylvester Gra- 
ham was right in preaching the use of 
whole wheat breads. The children of 
the average New England family of his 
period, raised on a diet of beans and 
salt fish, needed more vitamins than they 
could get from bread alone. And even 
today we can imagine conditions under 
which severely limited diets, because of 
ignorance or racial custom, fail to pro- 
vide all the food essentials. In such 
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cases too great a reliance on a limited 
diet, consisting chiefly of bread made 
without milk and eaten without butter, 
might produce undesirable results. 

Let us not be misunderstood in the 
sense of condemning whole wheat bread. 
There is no objection to it, provided 
your digestion can tolerate the added 
roughage, and if properly made and 
beked, whole wheat or graham bread 
may be fully as palatable as its white 
sister. But what we do condemn is the 
wholesale damning of white flour and its 
products as rank poison, when, as a 
matter of fact, they are nothing but per- 
fectly innocent and palatable forms of 
feod. There has been to date no experi- 
mental proof that the eating of white 
bread is injurious to the human organ- 
ism. If you prefer the taste of whole 
wheat bread, eat it by all means, but do 
not punish yourself into eating it sim- 
ply because it is “good for you.” 

During the last few years well-in- 
formed dietitians and food experts have 
recognized the value of white bread, and 
now give it its rightful place on the table, 
supplemented by fruits and vegetables, 
especially when in its own substance it 
generously contains an adequate amount 
of milk solids. 








The Hot Dog in 
By Captain A. 


NGLAND is going to the hot dogs, 
E remarked Punch recently in com- 

menting upon the latest American 
custom to be adopted in that country. 
In company with chewing gum, peanuts, 
cocktails and the Charleston, the lowly 
frankfurter sandwich has succeeded in 
penetrating the defenses of what has al- 
ways been known as the citadel of aus- 
tere and dignified conservatism,—Eng- 
land. It has proclaimed its entry with 
the blare of trumpets, and none of the 
recent American innovations can be said 
to have caused such a stir among the 
garrison as the hot dog. 

During recent months the curiosity of 
Londoners has been vastly intrigued by 
signs appearing in their principal streets, 
such as Piccadilly, the Strand and Re- 
gent Street, bearing the legend that no 
more need the inhabitants complain of 
the damp cold of London; their salva- 
tion was to be found in the hot dog. 


Then came a fortunate piece of pub- 
licity for this latest gastronomic invad- 
er from the United States. The original 
backers of the invasion—a company 
which had been registered as Hot-Dogs, 
Ltd.—complained that others were copy- 
ing their tactics and were selling what 
were asserted to be hot dogs. Hot-Dogs, 
Ltd., claimed the exclusive right to call 
its frankfurter sandwich a hot dog; it 
said that if others wanted to follow its 
lead in convincing the English that some 
good could come out of the New World, 
they should be forced to put their brains 
to work and think of some other name 
for this delicacy. The matter was 
brought before the chancery court, and 
in all solemnity the judge decided that 
the term “hot dog,” which was entirely 
unknown a few months ago, was an ac- 
cepted description of a particular form 
of food in common use, and that, there- 
fore, any one who wanted to sell hot 
dogs could do so without having to call 
them warm wieners or by some other 
phrase evolved from deep pondering. 

The British baker and flour miller do 
not seem to have grasped the importance 
of this latest attack upon the customs 
of their country. Should the hot dog 
grow in popularity and ever attain any- 
thing like the importance that it has in 
the United States, it is easy to imagine 
the increased business in both flour and 
bread that would result. Instead of the 
Findon haddock (alias the Finnan had- 
die in America), surmounted by a 
poached egg eaten at the fashionable 
night club, or of the impromptu meal of 
bacon and eggs taken by the youth and 
beauty of London at some perambulat- 
ing coffee stall, going to the nearest hot 
dog emporium and having “two up, with 
everything on,” will be eminently the 
thing to be “done.” 

Not only among the wealthier classes 
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Merry England 
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will the change be noted. Fortunately, 
the hot dog is likely to win the affection 
of the masses in England much more 
quickly than that of the more conserva- 
tive upper classes. The importance of 
this can only be realized by one who 
has wandered down the main street of 
some naval port like Plymouth, or the 
Old Kent Road in London. Every build- 
ing that does not contain a public house 
—or saloon, as they used to be called 
in this country—seems to house a fish 
and chip shop. 


To the average American, no matter 
how widely traveled, fish and chips are 
probably as much of a mystery as hot 
dogs were to the average Englishman 
until a few months ago. It must not be 
thought that the Briton has never be- 
lieved in little snacks between his regu- 
lar meals. It is true that he has never 
reached quite the same stage of “snack- 
ery” that prevails in America, where to 
go somewhere means to eat something; 
nevertheless, he has liberally patronized 
the shops selling fried fish and potato 
chips—though, mark you, without bread 
—until their number has become legion 
in the poorer quarters. 


The possibilities of the hot dog in a 
country where it is still legal to stimu- 
late the appetite with alcoholic beverages 
are enormous. Who can say but that 
within a short time every public house 
will have a hot-kennel attached? 


The real significance of this latest 
movement in Great Britain is the fact 
that it may mark the spread of the 
sandwich era from the New World to 
the Old. No longer will a scene such as 
that which is recently reported to have 
taken place when ,Scott Fitzgerald, the 
American author, ordered a club sand- 
wich in a fashionable Parisian restau- 
Expert chefs will 
know what a club sandwich is, and they 
will recognize that it is an excellent form 
of food, quite as appetizing as their most 
carefully planned plat du jour. It may 
mean the death of the age-old luncheon 
of the business man in England,—a cut 
off the joint, and potatoes. He may 
follow the example of his American cous- 
in and go to the nearest sandwich shop 
to choose one out of a hundred cleverly 
devised sandwiches that he will be able 
te wash down with a tankard of beer 
instead of the American’s sober cup of 
coffee. 

Although, for generations, letters that 
have appeared in the London Times from 
red faced colonels stating that the coun- 
try was going to the dogs have met with 
deservedly little consideration, millers of 
flour in both the United States and 
Great Britain, as well as the bakers of 
the latter country, should do all in their 
power to hasten England’s progress to- 
ward the hot dogs. 
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Co-operative Advertising and the Campaign to 
Increase Bread Consumption 


HE question of general advertising 
for breadstuffs, particularly from 
the co-operative standpoint, has re- 
ceived considerable attention in the trade 
press in recent months. Commenting 
upon the recent move in Holland to in- 
crease bread consumption through more 
publicity, the Miller (London), says: 
“Holland, it seems, is going to take the 
lead, or, at any rate, make the first ef- 
fort to increase the flour and bread con- 
sumption. Some two months ago a 
meeting of the various interests took 
place, including representatives from the 
millers, bakers, grain traders, flour im- 
porters and yeast manufacturers, and it 
is significant that a publicity agent was 
also included. Although the general 
opinion held is that it is necessary that 
an ‘eat more bread’ or some such cam- 
paign should be carried out as soon as 
possible, it was recognized at the outset 
that the campaign would not be very 
successful until the regulations of the 
Dutch Labor Act were modified. The 
law forbidding the sale of new bread 
before a certain hour of the day is held 
to be a retarding factor, as is that which 
regulates the hour at which bakery hands 
shall start work. The trade, however, 
does not mean to consider these obstacles 
unsurmountable, and it is understood 
that representations to the government 
are already in course of formulation, and 
it is further considered that these repre- 
sentations will be strong enough and of 
sufficient national importance to receive 
the consideration they merit from the 
government. Naturally the whole of the 
European trade will be keeping an eye 
on the proceedings—not so much to see 
whether the scheme will go through or 
not as to see, in the event of this hap- 
pening, what shape the scheme will take, 
and whether the traders in this country 
will be able to adapt it for use in their 
own case. Co-operative advertising in 
Holland has certainly made great strides 
of late, and many industries have bene- 
fited substantially by such co-operation; 
it is therefore to be expected that the 
scheme for increasing flour consumption 
will be received with equal favor.” 


* ” 


Opposed to Slogans 


ON the subject of slogans, the British 
Baker (London), sounds a warning: 
“We see that a prominent American 
business man now on a visit to this side 
has been criticizing his fellow traders for 
what he calls their ‘excessive partiality 
to the slogan.’ 

“‘*Common sense in our country, he 
says, ‘is being sloganized out of existence, 
and, judging by what I see here, you are 
on the same road, too. Resist it! If 
you are a nation of shopkeepers, we are 


fast becoming a race of parrots, and, in 
fact, there is not a moment of the day, 


or simplest act of any kind, where our | 


lives are not governed by a lot of jargon 
stuff, a whole crop of silly phrases that, 
by constant reiteration, have a kind of 
peralyzing effect on the mind and leave 
the public well-nigh incapable of judg- 
ing for themselves what is best for them 
to use or wear, eat or drink.’ It is some- 
what of an eye-opener to learn there 
are people in America who feel that way. 
The impression one gets from reading 
the American press—the trade press in 
particular—is that the entire population 
of the United States is slogan-crazy, and 
happy to be so. There is something 
rather breathless and frenzied about the 
whole proceeding, and what has im- 
pressed us most is the extraordinary 
number of popular phrases, with appar- 
ently a ‘nation-wide’ hold across the 
Atlantic, which appear to British eyes 
to be almost lacking in pith and point. 
So far, at our present stage of develop- 
ment in this country, we should regard 
them as cumbrous and time-wasting, as 
hindering, not helping, business. But as 
slogan-making is evidently a form of dis- 
sipation that grows with time, it is as 
well perhaps to be warned by this au- 
thority to be on guard.” 
* * 


More Advertising 


* A DVERTISE More,” is the title of 
an editorial in the Bakers Review 
(New York), which remarks: 

“The advertising of bakery products 
has not kept step with the advance made 
in the use of modern machinery and new 
methods. The great majority of bakers 
are overlooking the tremendous sales as- 
sistance offered by a judicious use of 
newspaper space, street car cards, fold- 
ers and the many other forms of adver- 
tising. Too many rely upon the word- 
of-mouth advertising given their prod- 
ucts by present consumers. 

“While personal praise of your prod- 
ucts is the most valuable of all forms of 
advertising, it is insufficient and takes 
entirely too long to make itself felt upon 
the volume of your sales. On the other 
hand, printed advertising in a reasonable 
time will get a large number of people 
to give your products a trial. Then, if 
your products are of a high quality and 
you live up to the claims you make for 
them, your sales will mount higher and 
higher. 

“Advertising need not be an expensive 
matter. Take it up in a small way at 
first and after you have found out the 
way in which it will bring new patrons 
to your store, you can then set aside 
more money for this purpose. It is, after 
all, only a sales expense and unless you 





Storey’s Way, Cambridge. 





THIS WEEK’S COVER 


ENRY MATTHEW BROCK, the British illustrator and water color 
H artist, who painted the cover illustration which appears on this week’s 

issue of The Northwestern Miller, has done a number of pictures in 
water colors for this publication, obtaining many of his themes from old 
nursery rhymes. Mr. Brock was born at Cambridge in 1875 and was 
educated at the higher grade school, Cambridge, and at the Cambridge 
School of Art. His first illustrations were published in 1893 and his first 
exhibitions were held at the Royal Academy and at the Royal Institute 
of Painters in Water Colors in 1901. 
ber of drawings to Punch, Sketch, Graphic, ete., and has illustrated sev- 
eral books, including Thackeray’s “Ballads,” “Sir Roger de Coverly,” 
Leigh Hunt’s “Essays,” and Jerrold’s “Essays.” He lives at Woodstock, 


Mr. Brock has contributed a num- 














use Sales effort your business will increase 
very slowly.” 
« * 


Publicity for Flour 


[HE American Miller (Chicago), re- 

ports “a widespread, although pos- 
sibly erroneous belief, or ‘hunch’ that it 
is the adverse sentiment of a few large 
mills which is holding the co-operative 
flour advertising program in check.” 
That paper says further: 

“The reason floating on the surface 
of things, of course, is that a tax to 
raise advertising revenue cannot legally 
be put on flour sacks, and that no other 
plan can be worked out at present, and 
that therefore the campaign must be 
postponed. 

“Obviously, that reason holds about as 
much water as a badly torn sieve. At 
least 20 other industries have found ways 
to raise advertising revenue for a joint 
campaign, and their methods have, by 
and large, worked out equitably. 

“Let us grant them, for the sake of 
working out the problem, that the hold- 
ers of the hunch are correct in their sus- 
picions, and that certain large millers 
are afraid the tax will be too heavy for 
them, and so withhold their support. 
Were these interests perfectly frank, they 
would probably say that what worries 
them, more than the money, is the effect 
that the campaign would have respec- 
tively on the housewife market and the 
baker market. 

“At this point, loose thinking on the 
subject of co-operative advertising does 
not begin, but reaches a climax. Nat- 
urally, a co-operative publicity cam- 
paign must be sponsored by competitors, 
some of whom are after family trade, 
and some after the baker trade. The 
campaign could not preach home baking 
or bakery buying. It would have to be a 
straight out and out educational cam- 
paign for white flour, or nothing. All 
flour markets would respond to it. More 
flour would be used in the home, and a 
proportionate increase would take place 
in the bakery.” 





Canada exported 22,703,000 lbs refined 
sugar during November, compared with 
5,930,700 during the corresponding month 
of the previous year. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents, 

“Display’’ advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








Salesman Wanted 


Good-sized spring wheat mill locat- 
ed in Minnesota outside of Twin 
Cities, manufacturing recognized 
quality flour, is seeking a traveling 
sales agent for southern territory,— 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
and possibly part of Florida. Fair 
trade already established; good op- 
portunity for high grade salesman 
who wants permanent position. 
Give full history with first letter, 
stating age, general experience, etc., 
and do not apply unless you have 
established a satisfactory sales rec- 
ord. Address 1036, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 
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MICHIGAN SALESMAN WANTED—LARGE 
Minnesota mill wants experienced sales. 
man for state of Michigan outside of De. 
troit; must be good man and capable of 
selling bakers and mixed car trade; give 
full history in first letter. Address 104) 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, ° 


en 





Real Producers 
Wanted 


Large milling organization with ag- 
gressive sales policy and offering 
both high grade spring and hard 
winter wheat flour is increasing its 
sales force and has openings in 
Michigan, eastern Ohio and western 
Pennsylvania. If you have covered 
any one of these territories and 
can show satisfactory record of past 
accomplishments, address 1046, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 
Only applicants giving complete de- 
tails first letter will be considered. 
Applications treated confidentially. 
Mill’s salesmen aware of this adver- 
tisement. 





SALESMEN WANTED 


A representative Minnesota mill has 
several vacancies in its sales or- 
ganization; could use good men in 
New England, Ohio and Pennsylva- 
nia territories; can offer a quality 
proposition to quality men, particu- 
larly those able to sell flour on a 
competitive basis. For particulars, 
address 1032, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 





OHIO SALESMAN WANTED 


Well-known spring wheat mill has 
opening for salesman in Ohio; splen- 
did opportunity for party who can 
qualify. Must have a good record 
and real selling ability. Give full 
details in first letter to 1035, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 
acquainted with the feed and flour trade 
in southern West Virginia and Virginia; 
salary, bonus and expenses; please give 
record and references in your first letter; 
all correspondence confidential. Address 
1045, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 








WANTED — SALESMEN WITH CARS, 
calling regularly on flour mills, to take as 
side line on a commission basis one of 
the best propositions ever offered. Does 
not conflict with your work but fits in 
and pays you real money. Write ‘‘Sales 
Manager,’’ 1040, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 

WANTED—FLOUR SALESMEN OR OTH- 
er specialty men to handle side line to 
cake bakers if permitted; old reliable 
house, well established line of six items, 
excellent opportunity; outline your terri- 
tory; reference required. Address ‘‘Spe- 
cialty Salesman,” care Northwestern Mill- 
er, 545 Ohio Bldg., Toledo, Ohio, 








AN OHIO MILL MAKING HARD WINTER 
wheat flour exclusively, very favorably 
located on four trunk lines, wants flour 
salesman acquainted with bakers and with 
Kansas flour; territory involves Ohio, 
western New York, western Pennsylvania 
and western West Virginia; address in 
own handwriting, giving full particulars 
regarding experience, past connections, 
age, terms expected. Address “Ohio Mill,” 
care Northwestern Miller, Toledo, Ohio. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS NEW YORK STATE REPRESENTA- 
tive, or branch manager, by well-known 
flour salesman, now representative large 
spring wheat mill; wishes to make 
change; highest reference given; large fol- 
lowing with both jobbing and baking 
trade. Address 1044, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 
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AS MILLER—HAS BEEN MILLING 10 
years in Hungary, 24 years in United 
States; wide experience in all grain; 49 
years of age; married; good-natured; a 
steady position wanted. Address 1039, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 
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HEAD MILLER-SUPERINTENDENT — A 
lifetime of practical experience hard and 
soft wheat mills up to 6,000 bbls; guar- 
antee improvement on plant and a high 
quality product; excellent references. Ad- 
dress 500, a Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, M 


A A SALESMAN WITH 11 YEARS’ FLOUR 
selling experience desires to make a con- 
nection with a northwestern or southwest- 
ern mill to cover central and western 
Pennsylvania; can furnish best of refer- 
ences as to ability, honesty, etc. Address 
1050, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 


BY CHEMIST WITH SEVEN YEARS’ EX- 
perience in hard and soft wheat flours; 
competent and capable of taking charge 
of laboratory, also bakeshop experience; 
able to assist bakers with their problems; 
best of recommendations from past em- 
ployers; available on short notice. Ad- 
dress 1034, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


HAVE HAD OVER 20 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence as flour salesman, branch office man- 
ager, etc; desirous of locating in West 
Virginia where could cover that state and 
part of Ohio or Pennsylvania; have a wide 
rade acquaintance; would like connection 
with miller of quality merchandise, either 
spring or southwestern flours or both; can 
furnish references and surety bond. Ad- 
dress 1049, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 

















MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 





PeerlessGroundCut 
Finish for Reduction Rolls 


Licensed Under The 
Essmueller Patents 


Getchell Cuttfor Break Rolls 


Makes a Big Percentage of 
Large, Uniform Middlings 


Twin City Machine Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








HARRY HARPER & COMPANY 


INCOME TAX SPECIALISTS 


MEMBERS OF AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


McKNIGHT BLDG. PIONEER BLDG 

MINNEAPOLIS ST. PAUL 

11 SOUTH LA SALLE ST. MUNSEY BLDG. 
CHICAGO WASHINGTON, D. C. 


REFER TO THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 














Car Lining Paper 


Te V4 ‘ ” 
Velvet,” a strong, 
light colored paper 
made especially for 


flour cars. 
Write for samples 
. . ‘ 
Battin-Quinn Paper Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Sole Agents for Famous Kennedy Car Liner 








FOR SALE CHEAP — REASONABLE 
terms, complete 100-bbl flour mill, includ- 
ing 4-bu Richardson scale, feed mill, Allis 
rolls, Ehrson & Son bolters. Central Mill- 
ing & Mercantile Co., Albuquerque, N. M. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—ROLLER MILLS—5 DOUBLE 
stands late style 9x36; 3 double stands 
late style 9x30, collar oiling, ball and 
socket bearings, double stand Wolf roller 
mills, installed about 8 years, seen very 
little service; these rolls are located in 
the Northwest and will be sold reason- 
ably. Wire or write the Standard Mill 
Supply Co., 501 Waldheim Bldg., Kansas 
City, Mo. 





LyLe W. HINEs 


Certified Public Accountant 
TAX COUNSELOR 
Merchants Bank Bldg. ST.PAUL, MINN. 











SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE. N.Y. 





WE PREDICT THAT 
SOUTHERN 
BAKING 


Shares will advance to $1000 each 
Circular 12 on request 
ALBERT G. OTGEN & CO., Inc. 
16 Exchange Place New York 


CHOOSE 


That which the majority join 
you in approving and you 
have made a good buy 


IN PHOSPHATE THE MAJORITY U 


G: Vic acy 


oh ee Varies™ 


WMISTO® CHEMICAL WORKS: “CHICAGO 














Caps, Aprons, School Bags, Asbestos 
— Holders—75 Numbers 


Tog, Mi 0 is rie Write See Campos and 


ty Advertiser's Manufacturing 
Co. Ripon, Wis. 
L argest in the World 











Riverside Code 


Five Letter Revision 
Issued in 1923 


Per Copy, $12.50 


Discount for Quantities 


For sale by all its branches and by 


The Northwestern Miller 


Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 














We are interested in 


Pillsbury Flour Mills 6% Bonds 
Island Warehouse Corp. 6% Bonds 


Novadel Common and Preferred 


WELLS-DICKEY COMPANY 


Established 1878 
St. Paul Duluth MINNEAPOLIS Chicago Great Falls 
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Your Product 
WILL Stand Out 


Pack your flour in 





Raymond Rope 
Paper Bags 


that have been 
imprinted attractively 
with your brand name. 
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TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


SALES OFFICES 
The Raymond Bag Co. aris 


Middletown, Ohio Boston 





Mipa’s TrRADE Mark & 
PATENT BUREAU 


of imp im pressive quality 537 South Dearborn Street 
ne. 


BUREAU OF ENGRA CHICAGO 
eb AL Trade Marks, Copyrightsand Patents 

















“Manufactured Weather” ist vr Tes coor 
Qrrier Fhgineering @rporation 


Main Office and Works: Southwestern Office: 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 505 Manufacturers’ Exchange Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Many years ago, the first cracker-baker blazed the 
trail by trying Kismet Flour for crackers. Today, the 
leading cracker-bakers are using this superior flour 
and the trail has become a broad highway to success 
in the cracker-baking field. 

It’s not surprising that Kismet should have been dis- 
covered in this way and that it should prove so pop- 
ular—it’s a logical result of quality and purity in the 
wheat and uniformity in milling. 

Write us for futher information. 

NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY - Noblesville, Ind., U.S.A. 
Elevator capacity, 750,000 bushels Mill capacity, 1,200 barrels daily 





WE INVITE THE INVESTIGATION OF OUR CLAIMS. 


First—Strategic location, ideal for obtaining the best grain in 
each important growing territory. 

Second—Railroad facilities. No mill enjoys better shipping 
and transit. 

Third—Modern plants, which assure you of the best finished 
product. Large capacity, 3,000 barrels flour, 500 barrels 
corn meal, 350 tons feed. 

Fourth—Up-to-the-minute organization, working to one end, 
to better serve you. 

Fifth—Uniformity of products: flour as well as feeds are 
tested regu peo | in our up-to-date laboratories, as uni- 
formity not only holds but increases trade. 

Sixth—Our complete line, soft winter wheat flour, hard winter 
wheat flour, hard spring wheat flour, plain and self-rising, 
corn meal, stock, dairy and poultry feeds. 

Seventh—Liberal Policy based on a full appreciation of the 
buyer’s needs. 


100 Years 
Progresstfe Milling (0) 


ACME-EVANS COMPANY, Indianapolis 


“CONQUEROR” 


FLOUR 
Milled from Laboratory Selected High Protein Wheat 


The mills at Lawrenceburg are so located that wheat may 
be drawn from North Dakota in the Northwest to Oklahoma 
in the Southwest on the basis of the through rates from the 
wheat fields to all points East of the Mississippi River— 
wonderful quality insurance to Lawrenceburg customers. 


LAWRENCEBURG ROLLER MILLS CO. 
LAWRENCEBURG, IND. 
Daily Capacity 2,500 Barrels 

















“Use Our Soft ‘Winter Wheat Flours 
“GERBELLE”’ “NEVER FAIL” 


A Short Patent A Standard Patent 
UNEXCELLED FOR FAMILY USE 


Also‘ “KX XPANSION’”’ 


A Self-rising Flour 





7e Invite Your Inquiries 


THE GOSHEN MILLING COMPANY 
GOSHEN, INDIANA 


BLISH MILLING COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Winter Wheat Flour 
Daily Capacity 1,200 bbls. 
SEYMOUR, - - INDIANA 
Forty YEARS oF ACTIVITY 


(Incorporated January 1886) 
Under Unch dM t 





Many customers have used our flour continuously over the four 
decades—and are pleased with it. 
Many employees have spent a lifetime in our service and are 


glad of it. 
Buyers and employees alike—are our steadfast friends. 

















J. ALLEN SMITH & 


COMPANY, Inc. 
KNOXVILLE : TENN. 
MILLERS OF 
Soft Wheat Flour 


Hard Wheat Flour (for Bakers) 
White Corn Meal 


Domestic and Export Ask for Prices 











IGLEHEART BROS. 


Established 1856 EVANSVILLE, INDIANA, U.S. A. 


Willers and &xporters 


Soft, Hard Winter and Spring Wheat Flours 





Can make quick deliveries via the Gulf or Atlantic 
ports and in position to execute large orders. 


Cable Address: “IGLEHEART,” Evansville, Ind. All Cable Codes. 


Manufacturers of 


SWANS DOWN PRODUCTS &2lAin.orer7 state in the United States, in 














Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
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- Model Mill Company 


INCORPORATED 


JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 


Rebuilt and equipped with 
every modern device, includ- 
ing chemical and cooking 
laboratories, club rooms, etc. 








EVANS MILLING CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8. A. 





Manufacture Kiln-Dried 


WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 
Capacity, 5,000 Bushels 





The Loughry Bros. Milling & Grain Co. 


WINTER and SPRING 
WHEAT MILLERS 


We are open for connections 
Member Millers’ National Federation 


MONTICELLO, INDIANA 











Mixed Cars 


of Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
and Feed 


MAYFLOWER MILLS 
FT. WAYNE, IND. 





Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


LIGONTER, IND. 
WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. 
































Dakota Maid ana 
Dakota Pride 


The highest types of 
spring wheat patents. 


Here to stay 
and 
here to serve. 


State Mill & Elevator 


GRAND FORKS, N. D. 








Farco Miiu Company 
Millers of Hard Spring Wheat 
Flour made from the famous 
Red River Valley Wheat. 


FARGO, N. D. 








CavALIER MILuinG Co. 


Can offer typical strong, high 
quality North Dakota flour. 


CAVALIER MILLING CO. 
Cavalier, N. D. 


Write us. 











ERNST& ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS anvd AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 
OFFICES IN MINNEAPOLIS, KANSAS CITY, 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, DALLAS AND 

FORTY-TWO OTHER CITIES 








“White Jacket” 


“Perfection” 


Pure Spring Wheat Flour 





Numerous “quality” bakers appreciate its big 

bread-yielding power, the big loaf-volume that 

goes with it and last, but not least, the incom- 

parable loaf-quality it produces. For real bak- 

ing results, use our strong Nortu Dakota Pure 
Spring Wueat Fours. 


THE GRAFTON ROLLER MILL CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


Capacity 2,000 Barrels Daily 


GRAFTON, NORTH DAKOTA 





“Exact Weight” 
Scales 


Eighty per cent of millers in 
this country use them because 
their simplified accuracy qual- 
ifies any class of labor to get 
the last possible package from 
bulk weight in fast weighing. 


The Smith Scale Co. 


Main Office and Factory 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 














WORCESTER SALT 


Standard of Quality for Fifty years 


IVORY SALT 


Prepared with Calcium Phosphate 























’ GARLAND | 


Ar OC 








PLLING CO 
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LEADING MILLS OF THE ST. LOUIS DISTRICT 











E. C. ANDREWS, Parswent 


REX 


Kansas Hard Wheat Patent 


For nearly half a century Rex and Star have been house- 
hold words throughout the four corners of the world. 





United States. 


LUDWIG HESSE, Secretary-Treasurer 


STAR 


Soft Wheat Patent 


All our connections abroad have sold Rex and Star more 
freely this year due to the most magnificent crop of both 
hard and soft wheat that has ever been grown in the 
Because of their uniform and incompa- 
rable baking qualities, Rex and Star continue steadily 
increasing in popularity and preference in all foreign mar- 
kets. We invite inquiries from any of our old friends. 


HALL MILLING COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


3,000 Barrels Daily Capacity 





Cable Address: HALLMILL 
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MONROE MILLING CO. 
SILVER FOX WATERLOO, ILL. 
FLOUR Daily 
Soft Wheat pS Capacity, 


Both plain and 
ySelf-Rising Elevator Cap., 350,000 bus,/ 








“Omega” “White Ring” 


Products of Pure Soft Wheat 
Both Plain and Self-Rising 


H. C. Cole Milling Co. 
CHESTER, ILLINOIS 
Capacity 1,300 Barrels Daily 











HUEGELY MILLING CO. 


Highest Quality 
Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Correspondence 
Solicited NASHVILLE, ILL. 











Established 1849 


Saxony Mills 
Hard and Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Correspondence ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Solicited Daily Capacity, 1,100 Bbls. 





The Operation of Flour Mills 


on two of which we grind Kansas Hard Wheat 
Flour and on two Soft Red Illinois and Indiana 
Wheat Flour enables us to take care of the re- 
quirements of both bread and cake bakers in 
either straight or mixed cars, rendering excellent 
service in both quality and shipment to both large 


and smal! customers. 


SPARKS MILLING CO., fia’ wktre, wo. 


Established 1855 


Capacity 3,000 Barrels Daily 


Arkadelphia Milling Co. 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


**We Never Sleep”’ 


ARKADELPHIA, ARK, 








Established 1878 
Eberle-Albrecht Flour Co. 
Exporters 


Always open for new 
foreign connections 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 














EsTaBLIsHED 1864 


MEYER’S MODEL FLOUR 


ALWAYS RELIABLE 
THE MEYER MILLING COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MO. 


8ST. LOUIS, MO. 


NASHVILLE, ILL. 


AVISTON MILLING CO. 
Millers since 1866 


Southern Illinois Soft Wheat Flour 
Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 
Capacity 600 bbls AVISTON 
Cable Address: ‘‘AvIsTocK” ILLINOIS 








St. Mary’s Mill Co. 


ST. MARY’S, MO, 
Soft Winter Wheat Flours 
“ORRIS” “TOKAY” 














Hezel Milling Company 
EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 
Established 1861 


Manufacturers of hard and soft 
Wheat Flour 








Bernet, Craft & Kauffman 
Milling Co. sr. outs, mo. 


Monitor Patent 
Choice Quality Hard Wheat Flour 








ANNAN-BURG 


GRAIN & MILLING CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 











Eggers Flour Mill Co. 


We represent mills in the St. Louis market. 
At present we are open for the account of a 
Semolina mill, and a Wash- 
ington or Oregon mill 
making pastry flour. 


PACIFIC 
MISSOURI 



































J 
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Scott County Milling Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Hard and Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


SIKESTON, MISSOURI 








Ziebold Flour Mill Co. 


Live brokers wanted to sell 
“Romeo” Amber durum 
blend to macaroni trade. 


7020 So. Broadway ST. LOUIS, MO. 











GILSTER’S BEST 


The Finest Quality of Soft 
Wheat Flour Manufactured 


GILSTER MILLING CO. 


Main Office: Custer, [uLro1s 


STEELEVILLE, ILLINOIS 








Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, ILL, 
Ethereal, Jewel = Member Millers’ 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls National Federation 














Nee 


| K JE have elevators in the finest hard spring wheat coun- 
try in the world and manufacture the very finest of 
hard spring wheat flours, also blended flours and Pacific 


Coast (soft wheat) flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., sEaTt eg, v.s. a. 


Cable Address: ‘‘EFEMCO,”’ all codes 








= WHOLE WHEAT FL 











Our Ogden Nill is grinding the 


wheats of Kansas, Montana, Idaho and Utah. 
Capacity 1,800 barrels. Blenders’ orders 
Self-Rising Flour a specialty. 


GLOBE MILLS 


General Offices: LOS ANGELES 


solicited. 


Mills at Los Angeles 
San Francisco 


Ogden 

San Diego 
Colton 
Sacramento 


hard and soft 




















Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour 
a Specialty 
Also Choice Blue-stem and Hard Spring Patents 


Cable Address: ‘‘Preston.”’ All Codes 
Capacity, 2,000 Barrels 


WAITSBURG, WASH., U. S. A. 


I 


Wasco Warehouse Milling Co. 


Manufacturer All Grades 


HARD and SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 


THE DALLES, OREGON, U.S. A. 


Jaily Capacity, 2,000 Barrels 

















CROWN MILLS 


Daily Capacity, 2,700 Barrels 


PORTLAND, OREGON 




















COLLINS FLOUR MILLS 


PENDLETON, OREGON 


Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 


Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 











Northern Flour Mills Company 
Head Office: Portland, Oregon, U. S. A. 
EXPORT and DOMESTIC MILLERS 


Daily Capacity, 3,000 Barrels Cble Address: “NORFLOUR,” Portland 


All Standard Codes 














COLUMBIA RIVER MILLING CO. 


Miters or Buive-Stem Patent, 
Cracker anp Pastry Fiours 


Mills at Wilbur and Hartline, Washington 


WILBUR, WASHINGTON 








CENTENNIAL MILL COMPANY 


Head Office: 503-506 Central Building 


Cables:"‘CENTENNIAL” 


odes We have Mills in the Wheatfields and Mills on Tidewater 


SEATTLE, U.S. A. 


Specializing in 
Strong Bakers 
and Fancy Pastry 


Flours 


Pendleton Flour Mill Co. 


PENDLETON, ORE. 





PARR TERMINAL CO. 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
On the Western Water Front 
Waterside Storage for 
FLOUR and MILLFEED 
at California's Great Shipping Center 




















Prairie Flour Mill Company 


LEWISTON IDAHO 


Soft Wheat Pastry 
Bluestem and Hard Wheat Flour 


Mills in Idaho and Montana 








The WALLA WALLA 

FARMERS AGENCY 

WALLA WALLA - WASHINGTON 
Millers of 


Biscuit and Pastry Flour 


The Peacock Mill Co. 


FREEWATER, OREGON 


We are located in the best soft wheat 
belt in the world and make a specialty 


of soft wheat flour. 


4 
| 
li 


all | 


Ui 


BURLAP COTTON BAGS 
\ m & : SEWING 2 TWINE \ 


| 1 
































SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS, Spoxane, WasHINGTON 


Soft Winter and Blue-Stem Wheat Flours 








Riverside Code 


FIVE LETTER BEN REVISION 
For sale by all its branches and THE Senunweerunst MILLER, Minneapolis, Py U.S. A. 


Per Copy $12.50 





























sKANSAS 






















THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


CHARLES W LONSDALE, Presivent 
FRED C. VINCENT, Vice-PRESsIDENT 
E.F. EMMONS, Manacer Mituno Dest 
F J. CUNNINGHAM 


MANAGE ‘<> DEPT.NEW YORK 





CARGILL - Handlers of Grain 


BUFFALO 
NEW YORK 


MILWAUKEE 
GREEN BAY 


MINNEAPOLIS 
DULUTH 


Grand Forks, N. D. 
Minot, N. D. 


Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Aberdeen, S. D. 


Marshall, Minn. 
Fairmont, Minn. 


CiTyY Mt#ss0 VU ALE 


STRONG MILLING WHEAT 


Choice high protein wheats to tone up your 
milling mixture. Of course, ordinary wheats 
when you want them. 


Two great elevators to meet your requirements. 
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SIMONDS SHIELDS LONSDALE GRAIN W 





























EQUITY CO-OPERATIVE 
EXCHANGE 
TERMINAL ELEVATOR SERVICE 


Mill Requirements Solicited 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 








Hallet & Carey Co. 


Futures . Receivers . Shippers 
MILLING WHEAT 


Minneapolis 








New Kansas Wheat 


Wichita Terminal Elevator Co. 
Capacity 2,000,000 Bushels 
WICHITA, KANSAS 








SHEFFIELD ELEVATOR COMPANY 
Shippers of Choice Milling Wheat 


Elevator K Capacity, 1,700,000 Bushels 900-910 Flour Ex. Bldg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








W.J. EDWARDS GRAIN CO. 


Grain Commission Receivers and Shippers 
COUNTRY RUN TRACK GRAIN 
Our Specialty 


504 Merchants’ Exchange, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





E. L. LUIBEL 
Consignments and 


Sales to Arrive 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 











A. L. GOETZMANN, President GEORGE A, AYLSWORTH, Vice Pres. 


The Goetzmann-A ylsworth Grain Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Milling Wheat Service in charge of George A. Aylsworth 














The quality of your wheat 
is the foundation of your 
flour. Have 


RIHELDAFFER 
The Wheat Expert 


select your wheat for you. 


THE TENNEY COMPANY 


Merchandising Department 


MONARCH 


Elevator Company 
312 Chamber of Commerce 


Operating the Monarch and 
Republic Terminal Eleva- 
tors at Minneapolis, Minn. 


Operated in Connection With 
Country Elevators in Minnesota 
and the Dakotas. 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH Selected Milling Wheat a Specialty 

















sprinc—MILLING WHEAT —winter 


Grain Any Grade, Weight or Protein Content 


re) = MINNEAPOLIS 
fener McCABE BROS. CO. = DULUTH 








Southwest 


Wheat 


Our standard grades 
are adapted to millers’ 
needs and assure uni- 
form milling wheat the 
year through. 


Elevator Facilities Now Being Doubled 


UHLMANN GRAIN CoO. 


CHICAGO - 


KANSAS CITY 


1,800,000 Bushels Storage Capacity 






























Lad 


7 


JL 
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- AMERICA’S CHINEST ‘TERMINAL & LEVATOR 








There Is No Use Trying to 
Guess the Tvs keep your flour orders covered in real 


Market 


wheat. 


And, to be extra safe, a moderate surplus 
of fine, strong milling wheat from the Southwest, 


hedged here or elsewhere, is worth considering. 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN CO. 


Operating Santa Fe Elevator “A”—6,000,000 Bushels Fire Proof Storage 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








MILA, FEEDS Smw.caemes omeere 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





Rosenbaum Grain Corporation 


Grain Merchants — Exporters — Importers 




















CO. L. FONTAINE, JR., Pres. Capital $50,000.00 Cash and Futures CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Private Wires 
al Rep Established 1877 : Grain C 
KANSAS pirece from Kansas < Pep, potanniones 28re Martin & Knowlton Grain Co. 
WHEAT * MARSHALL HALL Langenberg Bros. Grain Co. Specialists in all 
: JOHN HAYES GRAIN CORPORATION Soft and Hard Winter MILLING GRAINS 
wed GRAIN CO. 2x, 2% Merchants Exchange =. MILLING WHEAT Wheat, Corn, Oats, Kafir and Milo 
MILLS WICHITA, KANSAS —., St. Louis, Mo. ail ST. LOUIS, MO. ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















Barnes-Ames Company 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


DULUTH and NEW YORK 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 

Ames-Barnes Co., New York 

Hallet Carey Swart, Ltd., Winnipeg 
Barnes-Irwin Co., Inc., Philadelphia 
Barnes-Jackson Co., Inc., Baltimore 
Smyth-Barnes & Co., Ltd., London, Eng. 
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MILWAUKEE, WIS. PLANT 


WIRE US FOR 


Our Standard 48-49-lb Malting Barley 


48-lb Recleaned Poultry Barley 

Sample No. 1 Recleaned Barley, Mixed 
Feed, Oats, containing 40 per cent 
Barley 


THE MINNEAPOLIS PLANT 









WINONA, MINN. PLANT 





PRICES ON 


No. 2 Red Durum Wheat 


45-lb, or better, Flax 
Screenings 

30-lb No. 2 Mixed Feed 

Oats 


FROEDTERT GRAIN & MALTING CO. 


203 Chamber of Commerce 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


602-604 Corn Exchange 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Elevator Capacity, 
3,000,000 Bushels 








ARMOUR GRAIN COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
GRAIN DEALERS 


Consignments 
Solicited 


BUFFALO 


Winnipeg, Liverpool and 
United States Markets 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Futures Orders 
Solicited 
MILWAUKEE 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 





A WHEAT SUPPLY 





of the finest type is 
made available for the 
mills close to the wheat- 
fields, or for those a 
thousand miles away 
by the service of this 
company. We have 
the experience and fa- 
cilities for filling every 
requirement of millers. 





Dependable Service for 
Particular Millers Let us select 


Future Orders Solicited YOU" wheat 
requirements 


JAS. S. TEMPLETON’S SONS 
140 W. Van Buren St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Superlatively 
Fine Milling 
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Wheat 


a itlada 
Spotless iota 
with 7 AARGO“RAYS 


We give good service to 
all millers but like espe- 
cially toserve those who 
require especial quality 
selections. 


“ LENGTHENS YOUR DAYS” 
An Interior White Paint 
THE ARCO COMPANY = = CLEVELAND, OHIO 








THE COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 


ESTABLISHED 1893 








Moore-SeaverGrain Co. Wheat, Flour, Feed Analyses 
1,250,000 Bushels Storage Prompt and Accurate Returns 
KANSAS CITY 31 North State Street CHICAGO 





Wyandotte Elevator Co. 


OSCAR T. COOK, MANAGER 


Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels KANSAS CITY, MO. 








Scott, Burrows & Christie 





LAY 


= 


ULL LLLLLLLLLLLLLLL LLL LLL LLL 
(eee sing oT L faa ti nore ions 


Half*Tones ~ Zine Etchings 
~-Color Engravin TZ ~~ 
YlltZ 





Vt 
SOS _ SO. STH. ST 
VD LOLOL. 








208 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Stocks - Grain - (Cotton -‘Provisions 


MEMBERS— New York Stock Exchange, Chicago Stock Exchange, Chicago Board of Trade 














Counselors and Solicitors in Patent and Trade- 
Patents and Trade-Marks Mark Cases in the Courts and Patent Office. 
WHITELEY & RUCKMAN, 726 First National-Soo Line Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 








FIVE LETTER REVISION 
Issued in 1923 


Riverside Code 


Per Copy, $12.50 Discount for quantities 


For sale by all its branches and by 
Tue Nortuwestern Mitter, Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 
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ALL GRADES OF MILLFEED 





one SPEC) TM YQ ~ 000 


BLAISDELL MILLING CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


JOHN E. GERAGHTY, President 
MAURICE J. BEAUBAIRE, Secretary 


Get Acquainted With Our “Suppex Sutpment Mrxep Car Service” 
Shipping Capacity, Forty Mixed Cars Daily 


FLOUR MIDDS—RED DOG 


Straight or Mixed Cars 


NORTHWESTERN FEED CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 








When in the 


market for MILLFEED 


Write or wire RELIANCE FEED CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 





PURE DRIED BUTTERMIL 


FEED SYSTEM ENGINEERS 
FEED FORMULAS—FEED EQUIPMENT—FEED PLANT INSPECTION 


110 So. Dearborn St. S. T. EDWARDS & co. 


FRESH PRODUCT 
DIRECT FROM 
23 PLANTS 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











EXPORTERS OF FLOURS AND MILLFEEDS 


H. WEHMANN & CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 


H. J. Guernsey, Flour and Semolinas, Chicago 
327 South La Salle Street 




















y05 E PH’5 


100 LBS. NET 























MILLFEEDS 2" fxs 


THE BERTLEY CoO. 
327 South La Salle Street 
Suite 544, The Webster Bldg. 
F. M. RoseKRans, Mgr. CHICAGO 


W: are always in the market for 
hard and soft wheat flours. 


Habel, Armbruster&LarsenCo. 


600-606 W. Austin Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 








H.W. KLEINSTEUBER 
Setting It’s the Wheat’ riours 
SarrputrreE—Jupitu—Gourp Cross 


609 25th Street MILWAUKEE, WIS. 











AMERICAN FORE BLDG. 


844 Rush St. CHICAGO 





W.S. JOHNSON & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO V. THOMPSON CO. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


We are 
buyers of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


Suite 400-402 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








Always in the market. All grades of 


FLOUR - Wheat - Rye - Corn 
JOHN W. ECKHART & CO. 


Established for 40 Years 
Export. 312 N. Carpenter St. CHICAGO 


THE KONRAD SCHREIER CO. 
SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 
Manufacturers of 
“BRAWN” Whole Wheat Flour 
“BRAWNITE” Bread Improver 
National Sales Office, 1427 Lytton Bldg. 
14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 


PH. ORTH CO. 
FLOUR ayn BAKERS’ SUPPLIES 
198-204 FLORIDA STREET 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 











SEND SAMPLES 


and Quotations of 


FLOUR 


L. F. Carpenter Co. 


225-230 Temple Court 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


PETERSEN Bros. & Co. 
Buyers of all kinds of FLOUR 
Send Samples Quote Prices 


Merchants Loan & Trust Co. Bldg. 
112 W. Adams Street CHICAGO 





QUALITY FLOUR 
C. W. DILWORTH 


Room 427 America Fore Bldg. 
844 Rush St. Chicago 
Chicago and Vicinity 


Buyers and Shippers 


of all grades of 
MILLFEEDS and SCREENINGS 


DONAHUE-STRATTON CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 











WM. COWAN & CO. 
Hard and Soft Wheat 


FLOURS 


Low Grades ana Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 


The New Century Company 


Millfeed Specialists 
BEN H. WILLIAMSON & CO. 


Consignments Solicited 
FLOUR GRAIN ALFALFA MEAL 











105 Hudson St., NEW YORK ‘ = 3940 So. Union Avenue CHICAGO, ILL, and MIxEp FEED Supplies 
Ss. Sa Seem, CHICAGO Cable Address: “CENTURY” Dependable Brokers MEMPHIS, TENN. 
m4 There are a few good mills who want the Flow Brober 
Screenings and Proper Representation in Chicago KELLY-ERICKSON CO. lour Broker for 


Mill Oats scit**™* 


CHAMBERS-MACKAY CO. * 
MINNEAPOLIS 


as to the sales of their flour. We want to 
get in touch with such. 
Send your samples and values. 


P. P. Croarkin & Son 


105 W. Monroe St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Flour Brokers 
OMAHA, NEB., and Chicago, Ill. 











NASHVILLE MARKET 


J. W. Colvert & Co. 
Nashville Trust Building, Nashville, Tenn. 








Chapin Buys Bran 
Always in the Market 


CHAPIN & CO. 
Manufacturers of Dairy Feeds 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








Specialists in 


FLOUR ANALYSIS 


Siebel Institute of Technology 
966 Montana St. CHICAGO, ILL. 





ISSSSSHTTSHHAESSSCSSSRSKSH SHAS CHESTER SERERRRSERER SERRE ES ERRSREEEEEEERR ee eeeeeeeteeeeeeaeeeeeat 




















ERNEST G. DAHL 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 
Flour and Cereal Products 


605 No. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 








B. N. LATHROP 
MILLERS’ AGENT 


Dependable service to Jobbers 
and Bakers 


130 No. Wells St. 


CHICAGO 


BAKERS SUPPLIES 





00 


J. E. NUBER 


Manager San Juan, 
Porto Rico, Office 


SITILILII III LiiTiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiii 


NEW ORLEANS 


D PRODUC 
raWiy mes 


HAMBURG ““Scrcccnburrerst, No-15 
Cable Address: “WATERMAN” 


BAKERS MACHINERY 








ALILILILILILILI LILI titi iii iii iii it 


Hamburg, Germany 
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KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 











EXPORT SPECIALISTS 


Soft Winter Export Patent Flour - Rolled Oats and Oatmeal 
Corn Products - Semolina - Linseed Cake 


Established Produce Ex. - NEW YORK, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Morrow & Company 1902 Cable Address: ‘*MoRROWLAW,”’ New York 

















JOHN.O. WADE 


FLOUR 


High Quality 


Prompt Service, Fair Prices 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





[FLOUR BROKER | 


JAMES HAFFENBERG 


Member N. Y. Produce Exchange 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











FLOUR 

SEMOLINA 

MILLFEEDS 
CORN PRODUCTS 





Reynier Van Evera FLOUR 
Company 
DIRECT TRADE REPRESENTATIVES 





% Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORE 








pOMEsTIc—F LOU R— export 


J. J. MCMAHON 


Kansas City, Mo. Telephone 23-25 Beaver St. 
Victor Building Hanover 3439 NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Los Angeles, California 
Room 101, 364 So. Anderson St. 








T. R. Botts, Mgr. BERGSTROM, STOEVE & Co. 
(Incorporated) NEW YORK CITY 
NEw YORK, N. , 2 es Buyers of Grain and Feed for 
Deutsche Futtermittelgesellschaft 
HAMBURG, GERMANY 











Bh ROE. 































































































¥ . S DI N 0 LER S. R. STRISIK CO, | | WHITE & COMPANY B®. F. Schmartz & Co. 
0 UALITY FLO U R Flour Mill Agents Flour Incorporated 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK HARRY E. WHITE CO. 
PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK . ee 303 Produce Exchange NEW YORK Mtl cr ££ DO S$ 
. American Flour Corporation HENRY KOPER & CO. Emrit Trading Corporation 
REESE VO. 7" Member New York Produce Exch 
Specializing in Produce Exchange FLOUR — 4 ie aan can rt a 
RYE FLOUR NEW YORK DISTRIBUTORS FLOUR for ¥ 215 Beaver Stra 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK Cable Address: ““AMFLOURCO”’ 11 Broadway NEW YORK Cable Address: “Sennag . 
COWING & ROBERTS -F LO U R We are always in the Market for J.L.CISNEROS 
cs 8 nter ea C Py ° . 
E tablished Flour Winter Wheat DAS eee Inc Hard and Soft Wheat Flours FLOUR 
CE ee SO Good Mill Accounts GENERAL BAKING COMPANY a 
416 Produce Exchange NEW YORK Produce Ex. New York 842 Madison Ave. NEW YORK CITY Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
Exceptional Facilities = WILLIAM ROGERS A RELIABLE 
W.P. TenedieaCheigay in| | SE AP ee aa oe MEDIUM 
* ——. —— PHILETUS SMITH ila. - 
eseedicn . a . “<r a . Send Samples and Quotations M 
25 Beaver Street, NEW YORK ~ Produce Exchange NEW YORK 212 E. Produce ~ ene NEW YORK PROD’ reo. 
RAYMOND F. KILTHAU The Halboth-Coans Co. W. T. HARDING, Inc. ALBERT F. JANSS 


Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 


FLOUR anny CEREALS 





FiLour Mitut AGENTs 


Propucre NEW 
ExcHANGE YORK 








Domestic HT OUR  xxvors spring KH TLOUR Kansas 


F-18 Produce Exchange NEW YORE B-18 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
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Daily Capacity, 30,000 Barrels 


Spring Patents Semolina 
Spring Clear Canadian Flour Durum Flour 
Kansas Patent Milled in Bond Rye Flour 


Kansas Clear Soft Winter Flour 


STATES FLOUR MILLS Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A. 


Mills at 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Cable Address: 


sas Crry, Mo. 
— “States,” Philadelphia 


BuFFaLo, N.Y. 








KING BROTHERS & COMPANY 


503 Bourse—PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


We handle We are also distributors of Dried 
“Every Good Buttermilk for feed trade—and 
Feed.” Skim Milk for feed and baking trade. 


(Successors to M. F. BARINGER) 








FLOURandOFFALS james J. RODGERS 


WE HAVE BUYERS for YOUR OUTPUT of Successor to Richardson Bros. 


Wheat, Barley, Rye, Corn Broker 


Forward Samples and Quotations Tue Bourse, Puttaperruta, Pa. 








SAMUEL BELL & SONS 


Wholesale Flour and Feed Merchants 


Fourth and Market Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Send Samples and Lowest Quotations 


of All Grades. 
Established 1857 








au Grades MY _LLFEED 


Send samples and quote prices Philadelphia Rate 


Cc. V. ADAMS 


Established 1916 LancasTER, Pa. 








Walter E. Fuller Flour Co. 
Flour Brokers 


Spring, Winter and Kansas 
BOSTON, MASS. 


HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn FJLOUR  bonestic 


167 56 ¥ 4. IE PA. 
667 and 669 Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA 191 Sease Genaur 








anyone af Dawson-Davis Co., Inc. 
FEED BOSTON 
of all kinds DAWSON & SEAVER 
NEW YORK 





Bourse Building 


Philadelphia, Pa. Odd Lots of Flour Solicited From Millers 











F. W. WISE & CO. 


Millers’ Agents 
Flour and Feed 


508B Grain & Flour Exchange BOSTON 


BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








‘ 


Suffolk Feed & Supply Co. 
EASTPORT, LONG ISLAND 


Always in the market 
for Second Clear Flour 


Send Samples and Quote Prices 


J.V.& A.W. GODFREY 
Quality Flours 


201 Chamber of Commerce BOSTON 














NEWSOME FEED& GRAIN CO. 


316 Corn Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS 15th St. So. Side, PITTSBURGH 


We want Standard Middlings, Flour 
Middlings, Rye Middlings and 
Red Dog Wire your offers 















How Do You Answer 


Dry Skim Milk 


I nqutiyries? 





HEN one of your farmer or dairy- 
man customers consults with you 
regarding dry skim milk as an ingredi- 
ent in calf feed, what do you tell him? 


Do you know what the U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture recommends? Do you 
know the mixtures and proportions 
recommended by state animal husband- 
ry authoritiesP Are you acquainted 
with all the amazing properties of dry 
skim milk—its great aid in lessening 
feeding labor, its salutary effect in re- 
ducing digestive disturbances? 


Available to feed dealers is a supply 
of bulletins containing full information 
about dry skim milk asa calf feed 
ingredient. This bulletin, “Better 
Calves,” outlines feeding practice, 
tested and endorsed mixtures, and full 
facts about this successful feed. 


Request a free copy of ‘‘Better 
Calves” today. Be prepared to give 
your customers information about a 
live subject which interest them. Ask 
about our plan for obtaining a supply 
of these bulletins bearing imprints of 
your name. Write for Bulletin 301B. 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE 
160 North LaSalle Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





An educational and research 
organization conducted by a 
majority of the nation’s man- 
ufacturers of dry skim milk 
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TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Pierce Building, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 


FLOUR: FEEDS 


O. M. QUESENBERRY 
Broker and Distributor 
HINTON, WEST VA. 




















FLOUR—FEED 


DREYER COMMISSION CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Member Baltimore Chamber of Commerce 


General Flour Company 
FLOUR in General 


1215 American Bldg. Baltimore, Maryland 
LEWIS BLAUSTEIN 








. VICTOR ZIMMERMAN 
CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 
Jobbers of Spring, Hard and Soft Wheat 


our 
Also Distributors of Rye Flour 
217 Cass Ave, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





All Your Needs in Grain or Feeds 


Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc. 


Chamber of Commerce 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 








Hunter-Robinson Milling 
j 7 ‘ 
& Soe Se. al LED 


Gen. Offices: Merchants Ex., St. Louis, Mo. 
Branch Offices: Philadelphia, 472 Bourse 
Bldg. ; Cleveland, 505 Swetland Bldg. 


Grain BROKER 


HARRY J. HANNON 


319 Chamber of Commerce, BUFFALO, N.Y. 











John F, Morrissey & Co. 


Frovur—BROKERAGE—F rep 


Mail Samples 
308 Merchants Exchange, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


J.T. McINTOSH 
Mill Representative 
Flour and Feed Broker 


603 Commerce Bldg. COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Half a Century 


of efficient and satisfactory Insurance 
Service is the record of the 


Mill Mutuals 


The needs of the Miller and the Ele- 


vator Operator are their specialty. 


Represented by 


Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


230 East Ohio Street 


- CHICAGO, ILL. 




















Since 1899 


IRNHEL 


FLOUR CO. 


EXCLUSIVE JOBBERS OF FLOUR 
ST.LOUIS, MO. 





SERVICE FIRST 


HARRY B. APPLE 
FLOUR—BROKER—FEED 
Special Attention and Service given the 
Bakery Trade 


Commerce Bldg. COLUMBUS, OHIO 





J. C. Consodine Company 


Millers’ Agents 


1503 Merchants Bank Bldg. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


SUPERIOR SERVICE 








The Recksteiner Company 
Flour and Feed 


Brokers 
411-12 Commerce Bldg., COLUMBUS, O. 


Eaport Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 





U. S. Branch Assets....... 
a rr ere ree ee 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 





ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 











The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 
PAA: RR Pe ee $2,922,372 


200,000 
883, 109 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
5 and 7 South William St., New York 
424 Insurance Exchange, Chicago 











Hard and Soft 
Winter Wheat 


I invite correspondence 
with a few bakers and 
jobbers who will appre- 
ciate specialized broker- 
age representation. 


L. R. JEWELL, Kansas City, Mo. 
201 Postal Building 


F.O. JONES 
Mill Representative 
FLOUR anp FEED 


401 East Fifth Street 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 











Domestic MILuinG Co. 
A. W. Wirt, Proprietor 
SPECIALIZING IN 


MILLFEEDS 


KANSAS CITY - MO. 








DON C. GRAHAM 


FLOUR 
KANSAS CITY 


122 So. Sixth Street 


FIDELITY BONDS 


PHELPS-BOHEN COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 


THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR QUALITY INSURANCE 











Saal FLOUR, MILLERS © 












CENTRAL BAG & BURLAP CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers 


Office and Factory: 4513-4525 South Western Avenue Blvd. 
CHICAGO 













CHARLES W. SEXTON COMPANY 
Insurance—since1884 
MINNEAPOLIS 





Seneca Jones & Son 
INSURANCE BROKERS 
HAMILTON, CANADA 
Our clients have the benefit of our forty- 


eight years’ experience spec ializing in 
flouring mill and grain insurance. 














THE NEW YORK PRODUCE 
EXCHANGE 


Offers those interested in trading in Domestic or Bonded 
wheat its carefully constructed business machinery and 
the protection assured by its sixty years of trade prestige. 
A book of rules will be sent on request. 

Address: W. C. ROSSMAN, Secretary. 





February 9, 1927 


LEADING INSURANCE COMPANIES | 
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A. GARNHAM & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 6 Nave Stand, Old Corn Exchange 
62 Crutched Friars 
LONDON, E. C. 
Cable Address: “Fiaxy,’’ London 





sil 


REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








M. STANNARD 





F. T. COLLINS 


Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, Fenchurch Street 








Cable Address: ‘Dorrzacu,”’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Old Trinity House, Water Lane 
LONDON, E. C. 
Want Second Patents and First Bakers 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
LONDON 


Cable Address: ‘‘CoventrRy,’’ London 





PAYNE & ROUTH 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 
IMPORTERS 
73 Bishopsgate LONDON, E. C. 2 


Cable Address: ‘“PayTinz,’’ London 


LYNDSELL & KENNEDY 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Wall Stand No. 49, Old Corn Exchange 
Office: 59 Mark Lane 
LONDON, E. C. 


Cable Address: ‘‘LynpsEuu,”’ London 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


ROSS T. SMYTH & CO., LTD. 
GRAIN AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


LIVERPOOL, LONDON, 
HULL AND GLASGOW 





Telegraphic Address Cable Address 
“ToomiToomM” “TooMITOOM”’ 


RAYMOND-HADLEY- 
TOOMEY CO. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, FEED AND 
COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
8 Water Lane LONDON, E. C. 


THE A B C CODE 


In use by various foreign brokers 


Fifth Edition Improved, with Verbatim 
Supplement . . $20.00 


For sale at all its branches and by 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Mwey., U.S.A 





| 
| 


DEMPSTER, PETERSON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


28 Royal Exchange Square 
GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ““BELLINO,"’ Glasgow 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 





67 Hope Street GLASGOW 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 





Witiiam R. Law 


CRAWFORD & LAW 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
67 Hope Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘“CamELiia,”’ Glasgow 


ANDREW Law 





Established 1836 


EDWARD RATHBONE & SON 


FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
74 Great Tower Street LONDON, ENG. 


Also at 66 New Corn Exchange and 
25-26 Old Corn Exchange 


Cable Address: *“BrEaADROOT,”’ London 





C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
43-45 Gt. Tower Street, E. C.3 


(nd at Old Corn Exchange, Granary Stand No. 7 
Cable Address: ‘‘Fkastanco,” London 





RAYMOND & REID 


GRAIN AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 
The Baltic, St. Mary Axe LONDON 


Cable Address: ‘‘Ecuarr,”’ London 





BERNARD HASLAM 


FLOUR IMPORTER 
{7 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘‘BERNASLAM,”’ London 





J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 


Offices: 50 Mark Lane, E. C. 3 
LONDON 


Cable Address: ‘‘ALKERS,’’ London 





GRAIN AND FLOUR FACTORS AND 
COMMISSION AGENTS 
Always ready to make full advances against 
consignments 
Orrices: THE Batic, St. Mary AXE 
LONDON, E. C. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘Harris,’’ London 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED AND COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 

41-42 Britannia Buildings 
46 Fenwick Street LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: ‘‘FENNELL,”’ Liverpool 





BRUCE & WILSON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


25 Wellington Street GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘‘CaLypso” 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 








WM. McKERROW & CO. 
LIMITED 
FLOUR IN S 
LIVERPOOL OUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Importers of Low-Grade Flour, 
Millers’ Offal and all 
Feedingstuffs Cable Address: ‘*MARVEL,"’ Glasgow 
JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


SHAW, POLLOCK & CO., LTD. 


FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


BELFAST AND DUBLIN 


Cable: ‘‘PoLLock,” Belfast 
“PILLSBURY,” Dublin 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Code: 
Riverside 


Cable Address: 
VIGILANT” 





GREEN & GOWLETT 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
CORN PRODUCTS AND 
ALL FEEDINGSTUFFS 


48 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 





JOSEPH WILES & SON 


LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
London House, Crutched Friars, E. C. 
Clock Stand, Old Corn Exchange 
LONDON 
Cable Address: ‘‘MrppLines,”’ London 


T. S. MEDILL & SONS, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Corn Exchange Chambers 
Seething Lane LONDON, E.C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘MEDILL,’’ London 


JAMES ALLEN & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: ‘‘ANCHOR,”’ Belfast 


WM. HAMILTON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50, Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “CORNSTALK,” Glasgow 


WILSON & DUNLOP 
FLOUR IMPORTERS AND 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
LEITH and GLASGOW 
Also at Aberdeen 


Cable Address: Correspondence solicited 
Fiour," Leith Advances on consignments 





ARCHIBALD HAMILTON & SONS 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, 
OATMEAL 

AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 

GLASGOW LEITH 


Cable Address: “Rosin,” Glasgow 





A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


59 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C: 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD, 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘WavERLEY”’ 


Corn Exchange Chambers 





WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


93 Hope St.. GLASGOW 

41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
12 Virginia St... ABERDEEN 





Cables: ‘‘Pxutip,"’ Dundee 





Established 1871 


WINTER BROS. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


79 Mark Lane, LONDON, E. C. 
Cable Address: “WinTER,’’ London 


BYRNE, MAHONY & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON DUBLIN 
ABERDEEN AND BELFAST 


Cable Address: ‘‘ByRNz,’’ Dublin 


Established 1874 
S. & A. RUNCIE 


IMPORTERS OF AMERICAN FLOUR 


67 Hope Street GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘“RuNcIE” 


M. KOSMACK & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Also at Belfast and Dublin 
Cable Address: ‘‘KosMAcK,”’ Glasgow 








A. G. BUTTIFANT 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Office: 47 Mark Lane 
LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: ‘ButtiFant,” London 


Codes: Bentley’s Phrase 
Riverside, 1901 edition 








KOSMACK, STEWART & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


8 Corporation Street, BELFAST 





Cable Address: ““FrEDKOS,’’ Belfast 





James Cochrane James McD. Black 


COCHRANE & BLACK 


FLOUR AND CEREAL IMPORTERS 


67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 
And at Leith, Dundee and Aberdeen 


Established 1885 Cable Address: “Roma” 





RIVERSIDE CODE 


FIVE LETTER REVISION 
Issued in 1923 
Per Copy - $12.50 
Discount for quantities 
For sale by all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, Minneapolis, 
inn., U. 8. A. 
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R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 
GLASGOW—45 HOPE STREET LIVERPOOL—17 BRUNSWICK STREET 
LONDON-—7 LONDON STREET, MARK LANE, E. OC. 


Also at Bristo.t, SouTHAMPTON, HvuLL, BeLFast, DUBLIN and CoRK 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, LTD. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL AND CEREALS 





45 Hope Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 
Offices also at DuBLIN, LEITH and BreL¥ast 


LIVERPOOL 


Cable Address: ‘“DeLicut,’’ Glasgow 








McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Also at: 27 Charlotte Street, Leith 


Cable Address: “Grains,” Glasgow 102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
GLASGOW 


SCHOFFER & CO. 


Established 1855 FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM 
Invite correspondence with reliable mills in 


Canada, Nebraska, Oklahoma and Texas for 
uniform High Grade Hard Wheat Flour 


Cable Address: ‘‘Scua@rrer,”’ Rotterdam 


67 Hope Street 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘‘GLENCAIRN,"’ Glasgow 








J.P. Meurs 


Mathieu Luchsinger 


LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR OF ALL KINDS, ROLLED OaTS, SEMOLINA AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Special facilities for making sales to Germany, Danzig and Czecho-Slovakia 


Bankers: Nederlandsch Indische Escompto Maatschappij Cable Address: ““MaTLvcn”’ 





N. V. Handelmaatschappij v/h GRIPPELING & VERKLEY 


IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 


Cable Address: “Biserip,’’ Amsterdam 
All codes used 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 
Sole Agents of Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis 


AMSTERDAM 








TRADING COMPANY STOLP & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
Cable Address: ‘‘CLEO" AMSTERDAM 


Importers of all kinds of Feedingstuffs. Exporters of Beans, etc. 
Prominent Exporters of American Wheat Flours to Germany and Czecho-Slovakia 





HATENBOER & VERHOEFF 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, ROLLED OATS AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 








Postbox 122, ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cable Address: ‘SIRENE”’ 
References: Incasso Bank, Rotterdam; Guarar’y Trust Co., New York 





| 
_—— ee ——— | 
| 
ROBERT CARSON & CO. | J. TAS EZN 
| Established 1868 AMSTERDAM 
: IMPORTER OF FLOUR AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS OF ALL KINDS 
Desires offers on large quantities of first and 
second clears from American and 
| Canadian mills 
| Cable Address: “*TassIaAno” 


LTD, 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘D1reLoma,"’ Glasgow 


N. V. ‘“VEEMESTA”’ 


OILCAKE, BRAN, BREWERS’ GRAINS, BEET PULP, MEAT MEAL, SULPHATE OF 
AMMONIA, NITRATE OF SODA AND ALL OTHER KINDS OF 
FEEDINGSTUFFS AND FERTILIZERS 


Cable Address: ‘“VEEMESTA”’ ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 








N. V. BORGHART’S 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: 
“Borami,’’ Rotterdam 


L. VAN DER HEYM 
AGENT 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND | 
Flour, Semolina, Rolled Oats, Rice, 
Feedingstuffs, etc. 
Correspondence invited | 
Cable Address: ‘‘VANDERHEYM,”’ Rotterdam | 


HOLLAND FOOD CORPORATION 
100 Hudson Street, NEW YORK 
Importers and Exporters FLOUR, SEMOLINA, ROLLED OATS and OTHER CEREALS 


New York, U.S. A. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Horoop” 


Agencies in Belgium, France, Greece and Norway 


. Amsterdam, Holland 
Cable Address: ‘‘HoroopcorP” 








NIEVAK 


Dutch Buying and Selling Agency for the 
Dutch Wholesale Dealers’ Association 
Importers of FLOUR, ROLLED OATS, 
SEMOLINA (wheat and corn) 
CORN FLOUR and RICE 


N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
} Industrie en Handelmaatschappij 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Biggest buyer for central Europe on own account 
Guaranteed payment of documents 
References: Twentsche Bank, Rotterdam 


Cable Address: Singel 72, Guaranty Trust Co., New York 
“NIEVAK” AMSTERDAM | Cable Address: ‘‘LocomoTion,” Rotterdam 
HANDELSVEREENIGING KARL GAL & CO. 


LE GUE & BOLLE 
FLOUR AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
ROTTERDAM 


PRAGUE XII—Manesova 19. 


SOLICIT AGENCIES OF FIRST-CLASS 
FLOUR MILLS AND GRAIN 
EXPORTERS 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Legué,’’ Rotterdam 


Cable Address: “GALCO,” Prague 


N. V. HANDELMAATSCHAPPY voorheen 
(Trading Company late) 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 


MILLERS’ AGENTS anp FLOUR IMPORTERS 


AMSTERDAM 


Large Trade in Germany, 
Cable Address: ‘‘HESLENFELD,’’ Amsterdam 


Czecho-Slovakia and Austria 








OSIECK & COMPANY 


(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM -ROTTERDAM 
Extensive trade in Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland and Austria 
SPECIALLY REPRESENTED AT HAMBURG 


Sole Agents for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
for Holland, Belgium and Rhine territory 


Cable Address: 
“Os1Eeck,’’ Amsterdam 








THE A B C CODE 


In use_by various foreign brokers 


Fifth Edition Improved, with Verbatim 
Supplement . . $29.00 


For sale at all its branches and by 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS 
Minn., U.S. A. 


P. MEURS PZ. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR 
AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: ‘‘MEURSMEEL” 
Codes: Riverside 1901, A B C 5th Edition 








N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


Head Office: AMSTERDAM Established May Ist, 1874 Branch Office: ROTTERDAM 


For Holland and Central Europe. Importers of FLOUR, ROLLED OATS, SEMOLINA and All 
Other Grain Products, LINSEED CAKES, OILS, FATS, PURE LARD 
Exporters of BEANS, PEAS, SEED, LINSEED OIL 


Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank, Amsterdam 





LEDEBOER & VAN WALBEEK 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cable Address: ‘INTEREST,’’ Rotterdam 


N. V.: M. WITSENBURG JR., Agentuur & Commissiehandel 


IMPORTERS AND BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF CEREALS 


AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND, cable address: ''WirBURG”’ 
NEW YORK, U.S. A.., cable address: ‘“WiTBURG"’ 


Established 1868 


Reference: Twentsche Bank, 
Amsterdam 





Established 1876 
FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR AGENT 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Wheat and Rye Flour, Rolled Oats, Buckwheat 


Flour and Groats, Semolinas, Corn Flour Cable Address: ““FELIXHEN” 


M. JocHEMS AZOON JACQUES LUCHSINGER 


N. V. Continental Millers’ Agency 
JOCHEMS & LUCHSINGER 
MILLERS’ AGENTS 


Cable Address: ‘““ELFINE,”” Amsterdam 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


AMSTERDAM 








COOPERATIEVE GROOTHANDELSVEREENIGING 


(Co-operative Wholesale Society) 
“DE HANDELSKAMER” ROTTERDAM 


The above is a buying organization for about 300 co-operative bakeries in Holland 
and desires to enter into direct business relations with first class American and 
Canadian mills. We purchase for our own account and have our own brands. 


Cable Address: ‘‘HANDELSKAMER” 


Best American References 








CARDOZO & BOEKMAN’S HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ 


AMSTERDAM-— Exchange Building 
CARDOZO & BOEKMAN A. G., HAMBURG—Hobe Bleichen 5/7 


MILLERS’ AGENTS AND IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREAL PRODUCTS, FEEDSTUFFS, 
POTATO FLOUR, STARCHES, DEXTRINES, GUMS, GLUCOSE, GRAPE SUGAR 


Cable Address for both offices: ‘“CARMIBOEK” 
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Established 1895 


Cable Address: ‘“OTTOMADSEN"’ 


OTTO MADSEN 


IMPORTER OF WHEAT FLOURS, SEMOLINAS, RYE FLOURS ¢ 
ROLLED OATS, CORN PRODUCTS, FEEDINGSTUFFS AND PROVISIONS 
of all kinds to Scandinavia and the Baltic 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Samples and offers solicited 





FLEMMING BANG 


IMPORTER TO SCANDINAVIA OF WHEAT 
AND RYE FLOURS, ROLLED OATS 
AND SEMOLINAS 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Cable Address: 
“FLEMBANG,’’ Copenhagen 


ASBJQORN P. BIORNSTAD 
FLOUR AND GRAIN 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Reference: 
The Northwestern Miller 


RIMPAU & CO. 
Sandthorquai 2, HAMBURG 14 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED 


Desire Agents for the sale of their RYE FLOURS—patents, 
low grades and feeding flours 


Cable Address: “RImMPAav” 








W. de BOER & CO. 
HAMBURG 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR OF ALL GRADES, 
WHEAT, RYE AND OTHER GRAINS 
Excellent selling organization in Germany, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Danzig, Poland, the 
Baltic States and Russia 


Cable Address: ‘*‘WEDEBOER,’’ Hamburg 





A. C. JORGENSEN & CO. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Desire first-class mill connections 
Cable Address: ‘ ACIFLOUR” 


A/S MERCATOR 
FLOUR 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Reference: Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 
or Northwestern Miller, 59 Mark Lane, London 


SIEGMUND STEEG 


MILLERS’ AGENT FOR FLOUR AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Koenigstrasse 15, HAMBURG, 36 


Cable Address: ‘“STEEGMEHL,’’ Hamburg 


FINLAND 


GRAIN-FLOUR AGENTS 


O/Y FLINKENBERG & LEONHARD A/B 


HELSINGFORS 





LEVY BROTHERS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Soft Winters and Spring Wheats; 
Blended Patents and Clears; also Semolinas 


GIBRALTAR 
Cable Address: “Lion,” Gibraltar 





Established 1894 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “JOHNNY” 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 


Established 1871 OSLO 
References: 
The National City Bank of New York, New York 
Hambros Bank, Ltd., Old Broad St., London 
Midland Bank, Ltd., 5 Princess St., London 


PAUL FREUND 


MILLERS’ AGENT HAMBURG, 1 
IMPORTER OF GRAIN, FLOUR anp FEED 


Cable Address: ‘PaFRE"’ 





SARANTIS FRERES 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND GRAIN 


PIRAZUS and SALONICA, 
GREECE 
Pirzeus 


Cable Address: ‘‘NELSON,”’ 





EINAR SIGGERUD A/S 


FLOUR AGENTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Wish Agency for First Class Grain Exporters 
References: 
phe Quakes Qaed chunieng chon 
Cable Address: “RECORD,” Oslo 





Established 1846 


LUDWIGSEN & SCHJELDERUP 


WORKING SCANDINAVIA AND 
THE BALTICS 


OSLO, NORWAY 


FREDRIK BLOM & CO. A/S 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS 


OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: *‘FREDBLOMCO”’ 


/ 
EUGEN SOMLYO & CO. 
MILLERS’ AGENTS HAMBURG, 8 
Solicit Agency of first class Grain Exporters 


Importers of Grain, Flour and Feeding- 
stuffs for Germany, Czecho-Slovakia 
and the Baltic States 
Cable Address: 


“ORIENTESCO,”’ Hamburg 





Norwegian Flour Monopoly Abandoned 


In course of the next few months our former 
customers will again be able to buy direct 
epoca us. We, therefore, wish to secure agen- 
cies of first class American and Canadian mills. 


JENS ROLFSEN & SON A/S 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: ‘“‘ROLFSENSON.’ 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller. 


GUSTAV B. THOMAS 
HAMBURG 


IMPORTER OF FLOURS AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS for Germany, Danzig and 
all Central European Countries 
Cable Address: Codes: Riverside 1910 

‘“MEHLTHOMAS” Bentley's 


G. & X. XANTHOPOULO 


FLOUR IMPORTERS AND GENERAL MERCHANTS 


Eaypt GREECE Head Office: 
CONSTANTINOPLE ALEXANDRIA 
and Other Levantine P. O. B. 121) 
Markets ee rs 
Reference: ‘Northwestern Miller,’ London 


L. DUNBAR 


Successor to W. Dunbar Established 1893 
FLOUR BROKER 
Alexandra Building, HONGKONG 


Codes: Bentley's, A B C 5th and 6th 
Cable Address: ‘‘DuUNBAR,"’ Hongkong 





REIDAR HAGEN 


COMMISSION AGENT 
FLOUR — GRAIN — FEED 


OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: ‘“REIDAGEN”’ 


Established 1865 


W. HVISTENDAHL & CO. 


GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED 


OSLO, NORWAY 


: ° 
Established 1898 Cable Address: “BALTIS,” Abo 


ALEXANDER BALTIS 
ABO, FINLAND 
FLOUR AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
AGENT 


Represented in all the towns of Finland 








FLOUR “AGENT 


Cables: ‘"KLEMFLOUR”’ OSLO, NORWAY 


References: National City Bank of New York, N. Y. 
Hambros Bank Limited London 








HENRIK HAFSTAD 


IMPORTING 
AGENCY 


BERGEN, NORWAY 





W. J. HILTUNEN O/Y 


FLOUR COMMISSION 
AGENTS 


HELSINGFORS, FINLAND 


Cable Address: ‘‘HiuTon”’ 





SUZUKI & CO., Ltd. 
WHEAT AND FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Head Office: KOBE, JAPAN 


Seattle, Wash., 633 Dexter 
Horton Building 





THE A B C CODE 


In use by various foreign brokers 


Fifth Edition Improved, with Verbatim 
Supplement. . .00 


For sale at all its branches and by 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, 
MInn., U.S.A. 














ssmueller 





Peerless 





Ground Cut Roll Finish 


For Complete Information Write 
ESSMUELLER MILL FURNISHING CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


Reduces Stock Easier 
—10 to 15 Degrees Cooler 
— Using Less Power 


—20 to 25% 


More Grinding Capacity 


—Facts! 























OUR ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT includes men whose training and 
experience qualify them to handle all of the various phases of modern 


flour mill design, and handle them well. 


—THE FRASER COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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1500 BARRELS CAPACITY 


“Old Squire” Says: 


Our records have no place to list 
“lost” customers. Sometimes one 
goes visiting for a while under 
the lure of competitors’ lower 
prices. Not otherwise. 


JOHN H. MOORE, Presid—ent,~ G.M. LOWRY, SECRETARY 


Ove MOORE-LOWRY 
FLOURo MILLS CO. 
Kansas City, USA 


ADDRESS MAIL TO ROSEDALE STATION, KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 


February 9, 1927 
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USE 


INTELLIGENTLY MILLED—UNIFORM HIGH QUALITY 


White House Flour “*K-Y”” Short Patent “BONITA”’ Standard Patent 


Some good territory open to real salesmen 


SEABOARD FLOUR CORP. THE TOPEKA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
BOSTON, U.S. A. TOPEKA, KANSAS, U.S.A. 














BLAIR’S CERTIFIED 


For the Family Trade 


ALGOMA bikers 


1,800 BLAIR MILLING CO. 
Barrels Daily ATCHISON, KANSAS 








= NEw ERA MILLING Co. 
Arkansas City, Kansas 
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ERE is a splendid flour,—milled 
in Kansas City’s newest and 
finest flour mill,—that sells always at 
a sound, fair, worth-the-money price. 


“You cant do better. 


The MONARCH MILLING 
COMPANY 


GENERAL Offices: 306 Dwicut BLpc. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


2,000 BarrELs DaILy CasLe Appress: “MoNnarRco” 


a 
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EPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 





1,500 Barrels Daily 





BOWERSOCK MILLS & POWER CO. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 











No flour was ever 


truer to its name. 


Its efficiency in all 
uses is a creator of 
Srowing demand. 














WILLIS NORTONG CO 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 


VTITTM (ola Coleman’ 
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GOERZ FLOUR MILLS CO 
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Makes a quality loaf that brings 
the baker better business. The 
pleasing flavor of the loaf might 
well be likened to the delicate 





“CHERRY BELL” 


Made exclusively from 
Central Kansas 


“GOLD BOND” 


Central Kansas Milling Co. 
LYONS, KANSAS 


Turkey Wheat 


N. SAUER MILLING CO. 
CHERRYVALE, KANSAS 


perfume of a rose. 


American Beauty flour is noted 
for its strength as well as its 











flavor—it’s a winner. 


HOODOO OOOOH ODOOHOODOOOOOOOO 





An Excellent Flour at a Fair Price Is 
STANARD-TILTON MILLING Co. 


HOCH OHOOOH OO HoHoH oH oH HoooHooo ooo ooONOO OOOoS 




















66 ~ 99 Pay Established 1857 
V V ESTERN STAR “4 ST.LOUIS ALTON DALLAS | 
Milled in the Heart of S| 5000 Barrels Daily | 
the Best Wheat Country ¢ Fe ee 
lOoodooooooNogoOOSODODOORNNDODDNOD 
“he Western Star Mill Co. 
J.J, Vanrer, Manager SALINA, KANSAS 
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HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


24 Ths MANSAS BESTFIOITR A 








3,500 Barrels Daily 


ANSAS PS EST” 





Four Fine Mills in Kansas 


Ability to select wheat as it comes 
from the field, unexcelled milling 
equipment and a determination not 
to be beaten in quality of product. 


That is what 
we offer 
you 


THE CONSOUIDAT ED Elo LOUR, MILLS CO 


HUTCHINSON, NSAS 











“Gooch’s Best” 


Superior quality 

—to make all 

baked things 
better. 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


“CARTHAGE QUEEN’”’ “Whitewater Flour” 


‘“SUNKIST” 


FLOUR Ground Where the 
A New Standard of Quality Best Wheat Is Grown FLOUR 
MORROW-KIDDER MILLING CO. WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. ee 
i J Thi . n 1g * C . 
Quality Soft Wheat Millers Carthage, Mo. Whitewater, Kansas seualid ania ai tte tales one 


borne in mind. For family use 





it cannot be surpassed. 














It is through the reputation 
of its fine, strong flours that 
the name of Maney has be- 
come celebrated. 


The Maney Milling Co. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Majestic Milling Co. 
AURORA, MO. 
Millers of Soft and Hard 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Live connections wanted in all markets. 
Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


“Betsy’s Best” 


Milled to Make the Bread Better 


ROSS MILLING COMPANY 
Ottawa, Kansas 









































White 
~— Mel erfect Hour 


THE NATURAL SUPERIOR FLAVOR 
and delicacy of soft wheat flour is strikingly 
demonstrated by this triumph of modern milling 


J.C. LYSLE MILLING COMPANY 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
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‘ROBIN'S BEST 


Means fewer worries for the flour dealer 
or distributor. 

No flour will sell itself; it must have 
aggressive policies behind it, but some 
flours are more easily sold than others. 


ROBIN’S BEST is one of them. 








ROBINSON ROBINSON MILLING Co. 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS SALINA, KANSAS 

















4% > 6 





<> 







You cannot make a better rule for your business 
than to associate with it, permanently, such a flour 


as “KANSAS DIAMOND.” 


We will check enthusiastic users per barrel sold 


& 4 with any brand in the world. é & 


ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 


2000 BARRELS FLOUR CAPACITY TOTAL GRAIN STORAGE 


ra a to Gonder aaa 4 } 750000 BUSHELS re a 


4 
> 9 “ARKANSAS CITY MILLING CO. @ @ 
¢ 





347353 - J 


‘ jeorge H Hunter, President ~ 











-A Time- Tested (ertainty — 


When Kansas was known as a frontier state, this mill furnished flour 
to the settlers. Because it was good flour, it grew with the population. 
‘Today, Hunter’s “Cream” supplies the descendants of those pioneers, 
and its popularity has been extended to far-away markets. 





It is a flour faithful to its ideals, — 
ideals proven over a period of fifty years. 





















































SWEET TOOTH 


FLOUR 


Have your chemist test our 


TURKEY HARD 
WHEAT MIX 


It costs more than some 
but it is worth more. 


Black Bros. Flour Mills 


Beatrice, Nebraska 


More than a half century of service. 


Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


Mills at Beatrice, Nebraska, 
and Blue Springs, Nebraska 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


» 2 


~ 
_— 
} 
| 
Sal 
I 


Established 1879 


Zenith Milling Co. 


Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Mid-West Mary Sunshine 


Superior Flours 
Made in Kansas 


Mid-West Milling Co. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


ee “19 V fl 
Old Trail” a nn 
Kansas wheat 
600 Barrels 
THE WILSON FLOUR MILLS 
WILSON, KANSAS 


Blackburn’s Best —Elko— 
Golden Glory iiininatine culty. 
High Class connections solicited. 


BLACKBURN MILLING CO. 
Mills at Omaha, Neb. 
Elkhorn, Neb. 


THE SHELLABARGER MILLS 


SALINA, KANSAS 


“OLD HOMESTEAD” 


Capacity, Milled from Western Kansas 
1,200 Bbls High Gluten Wheat 


THE DODGE CITY FLOUR MILLS 
Dodge City, Kansas 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 
Baird & Co., Boston 


PHILADELPHIA 
Dundas Brothers Co. 


SOUTHERN OHIO 
W. J. McDonald, Columbus 


SOUTHEASTERN STATES 
Ss. F. Guggenheimer, Tampa, Fla. 


ARKANSAS 
S. Q. Sevier, Little Rock. 


EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
H. C. Hagerman, Mt. Bethel 
NEW YORK CITY 

Frank R. Prina Corporation 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Cc. F. Haeberle, Charleston. 


TEXAS 
Becker-Turner Co., Dallas. 


Keystone Milling Co. 


LARNED, KANSAS 
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GROCER ON Coa pow pe OO ZO ROVE 


OORT 


aS 


BOSS PATENT 


The satisfactory thing, to us, is 
that gains in sales after a buyer 
switches to “Boss Patent” do not 
represent a brief spurt, but are 
permanent and continuous. 





WROVZAMG 


There is a difference in flour! 


LUKENS MILLING CO. 
steuaon @1814.% 2 The Weber Flour Mills Co. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
































YN DEMME GLOOM SEO ON ORDO TO 


lebwet | “She Designs 


on the opposite 
—is made from the best wheat in the world, page were (OF “ 


which comes in endless train trom the 


|B O L L A R S country directly surrounding our mill. igin es fed ea d 


Our easiest course is always to maintain oe A ye) 
HIGHEST PATENT = tieh eels. City! aved by 


ini pincer Holland 
Ong? reaviale4 Ge) 


> 
THE AETNA MILLS 
t A ae | 
ae , GREAT BEND, KANSAS Kansas City Mo. 
OFFICE: 305 BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 














WELLINGTON, KANS. WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 














THE INTERIOR FLOUR MILLS Co. 


Succeeding 


THE KAW FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION 
(TOPEKA, KANSAS) 


Weinvite the continued confidence 
of old friends 
setting out now to make new ones. 


New Brand Announcements Soon. 


Offices: 804 Dwight Building 
KANSAS CITY, MO. CLARENCE S. CHASE, Manager 
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Day in, day out; year in, year 
out, dealers are making business 
growth and increased profits 
with this flour. 

If you are dissatisfied with your 
present accounts, give a trial to 


“EL RENO’S BEST.” 












1,000 Barrels 














CHOCTAW 


THE 

KING of Oklahoma 
SHORT PATENT 
FLOURS goes regu- 
larly into Baking 
Plants whose speci- 
fications are most 
rigid. 

It will perform in 
your plant. 


Samples and prices 
on request 


Oklahoma City Mill & Elevator 
Co. 


2,500 Bbls Capacity—500,000 Bus Storage 
OKLAHOMA CITY, U.S. A. 





“Great West” 


A splendid flour from the 
Texas “Panhandle” 


Great West Mill & Elevator Co. 


800 Barrels Amarillo, Texas 











“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Miturme Co., Inman, Kan. 





ACME MILLING CO. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA, 


Strongest flour in the 

world —from wheat 
Flour Capacity, grown on the virgin 
1,800 Barrels Daily soil of Oklahoma. 








When quality 
calls — When 
satisfaction is 
needed — For 
real goodness, 


try— 


“Utility” 


WALL~ ri eanbont MILLING CO, 





° a ER DON, KANGAS . 








~B ° onne - 

Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA C able. Address 
800 bbls OKLA, “Washita” 

Manufac a. rs of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 

Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








Enid Milling Company 
1,000 barrel mill, located in the 


heart of Oklahoma wheatfields. 
Operating 34 country elevators. 


Write for connections and samples 
ENID, OKLAHOMA 

















JUBILEE FLOUR 


A Distinctive Kansas Flour 


THE AURORA MILLS 


TYLER & COMPANY 








AROMA FLOUR 


A most satisfying flour for 
bakers’ use, Milled in an 
up-to-date country mill. 


BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 








SLOGAN sarong anc 


Uniform 


Canadian Mill & Elevator Co. 








HALSTEAD 
BOSS 


Jim Dandy Crystal 


Halstead Milling & Elevator Co. 


(Mill at Halstead) 


























JUNCTION CITY, KANSAS 500 Barrels Capacity BUHLER,KANSAS El Reno, Okla. Sales Office—NEWTON, KANSAS 
RS, oft oy 
: 44 F . -y oe a 
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“Lassen’s Perfection” is sold,—and 


bought,—with confidence. 


“More Bread with Less Flour, 
Better Bread with Less Effort.” 





Milling Capacity, 4,000 bbis. 
Made in Kansas 
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hita Flour Mills Co, 
GWichita,, Kansas 


Wueat Srorace Capacity 
. One MILLION BUSHELS 


CAPACITY,2500 BBLS 


SS 










“Versatile 


An easily worked flour—one adapted 
to all trade uses. 


Dependable 


Its uniform quality adds a thousand- 
fold to its popularity. 


SI ASASVSAVSASAAASVSEBEMTASS!T 


Eastern Representatives 


W. W. Swirrt, A.M. SEIBERT, 

Stewart Bidg., Baltimore, Md. 58 Birch Road, Winthrop, Mass. 
E..iorr BRrokEeRraGE Co., Harry D.Garst, 

Bluefield, W. Va. Huntington, W. Va. (West Virginia) 


H. B. SCANLAND, 


0.3. HANEBRINK & Co. Bluefield, W. Va. 


407 Merchants Exchange Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. H.C. HAGERMAN, 


BULEY-PATTERSON Co.. Inc Mt. Bethel, Pa. (Eastern Pennsylvania) 
Cumberland, Md. | —- H. W. DipBie, | 
umberlan Id Middleport, N.Y. (New York State) 


Southeastern Representatives 
Cuas,. M. Britt Co., Asheville, N. C. B. F. PARKER, Atlanta, Ga 


FRED BURRALL, Field Manager 





Discriminating Jobbers and Retailers 


‘“Thoro-Bread’’ saluks eae Galan on ae 
The Perfect Flour MOTHER’S BEST FLOUR 


especially suited to their requirements. 





‘a MOTHER'S BEST is milled from the choicest of 
A practical, sound and Nebraska’s hard winter wheat, justly noted for 
its well balanced mellow gluten, 
worthy brand that at- MOTHER’S BEST is designed especially to 
° please the housewife who bakes her own bread, 
tracts the higher grade rolls and cakes. 
trade wherever it is of- MOTHER'S BEST will please the small baker 
who caters to the family trade. 
fered. an 
MOTHER’S BEST is made right and priced 





right. Ask us more about it, 


ae Nebraska Consolidated Mills Company 
Arnold M illing Co. Strictly Country Millers, Catering to Family Trade 


Branch Office: 513 She Ave. MAHA, N ASK 
STERLING, KANSAS mow: Ole Block, Milwsukeo, Wis. 1513 Sherman Ave., OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Ravenna, St. Edward and Hastings, Nebraska 





















“J Strong, dry, uniform, economical. 
Such flour cannot be made by a 
mill that does not have the won- 
derful wheat resources possessed 


by this one. 


F LQ UJ ip Newton Milling & Elevator Co. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 
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Williamson’s | Winner, 
Best, i . 
an extra short : winner for 
patent bakers 
a 


Two superb, country-milled 


Kansas flours 


The 
Williamson Milling Company 


CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 








W.A.C 
For Your Leader You Need a Dependable Flour — —— 4 


“HAVASAK’”’ rien 


MADE IN KANSAS 
It’s Better Flour for Bakers, Grocers, Jobbers 


The Security Flour Mills Company 


ABILENE, KANSAS 








1,000 Barrels 


‘*PLA-SAFE’”’ 


A safe flour from the very heart of 
the Turkey wheat district. 


ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


AsILene, Kansas 








“ ” “WOLF’S PREMIUM” 

TELEGRAM “GOLDEN KANSAS” 
LYONS FLOUR MILLING CO. , Wolf Flour Wins Favor 

LYONS - - KANSAS WOLF MILLING CO., Ellinwood, Kansas 




















Wellington Milling €&? Elevator Co. 


“Wellington’s Best” “American Gentleman” 
“Sumner” “American Lady”’ 


High quality flours from America’s Finest Wheat 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 








VICTOR A. CAIN, Presipert ARTHUR S. CAIN, Vice-Pres. anp Treas. 


(\) i H 
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Q new brand which has 
won high favor in a 


short time. Made of very 
fine wheat, strong and 
every car and bag alike. 








Not a bad idea to get the 
account for your territory. 


The CAIN BROS. MILLING CO. 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
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Kansas Champion 


Kansas City Maid 


Here are two quality flours, 
always uniform, always fair- 
ly priced to allow its dis- 
tributors and its users a 
good profit. 


Flour that will develop a 
steadily growing, regular 
trade wherever it is aggres- 
sively handled, 


Also Corn Meal 
Rosedale Milling Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


1,000 BARRELS DAILY 


J.F.Imbs Milling 
Co. 


ST. L 


QUIS, MO. 





Manufacturers of 
Kansas 


Hard 


Illinois Soft Winter 
Wheat Flours. 


Turkey 
Wheat and 














“Kansas Sunshine” 


“Red Belt” 


Milled from 


The Attica Mills, Attica, Kansas 


A short patent 
a4 aed 


Milled espec iT 
for the baker 
hard Turkey wheat 











“GOLDEN 
DREAM” 


Country milled in the 
big wheat country of 
the great wheat state 


Excelsior Flour Mills 


Office: Dwight Building 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Mill at Marysville, Kansas 





CEDRO 


MADE IN KANSAS 


MOUNDRIDGE MILLING CO. 


MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS. 








American 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


2,000 Bbls 
Capacity 


Maid Flour Mills 


Cable Address: 
“AMAID” 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPPER CRUST fez” 


ALSO LARGE HANDLERS OF FEED, GRAIN, HAY AND BEANS 


SAGINAW MILLING CO. 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


SAGINAW fir 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 




















Quality Michigan Flour 
Plain and Self-Rising 


Made exclusively from Michigan wheat—we 
grind nothing else. Open for Connections 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. - CHELSEA, MICH. 














Watson-Higgins Milling Co. 
Fancy Soft Wheat Flour 


“NEW PERFECTION” “FIRST PRIZE” 
Flour Self-Rising Flour 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








The Huron Milling Co. 3797 Bes- 


au FINE BISCUIT FLOUR Mili 


Made from selected White Winter Wheat of 
&@ quality Peculiar to This Section. 





VOIGT “MILLING | CO. 


CRAND: RAPIDS: MICHIGAN 








on ichigan 
ve 


“SELECT "ye 


ST. LOUIS ROLLER MILLS 
ST. LOUIS, MICHIGAN 








KANSAS MAID— 


A fancy high patent flour milled from 
strictly dark Turkey Wheat 
1,200 Barrels 
" - ‘ Hays City 
Hays City Flour Mills Kansas 








Hard Wheat Flo 


eastern Colorado hard Turkey red wheat. 
Soft Wheat Flour with distinctive iavor 
and unsurpassed quality. 
Our self-rising *‘Pike'’s Peak"’ is a trade builder. 
Representatives wanted. 
THE CRESCENT FLOUR MILLS, Denver, Colo. 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels. 


ur milled fromthe famous 


Write us. 





Commercial Milling Co. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Winter and Spring Flours 
Kiln-Dried Corn Meal 
Self-Rising Buckwheat 


Rye Flour, Feeds Mixed Carloads 








Tue A. H. Ranpaut MI Co. 
Millers of Michigan Quality 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 


New up-to-date mill just completed. 
Open for a few additional connections, 


TEKONSHA, MICH. 







































Registered in the 


Trademarks United States and 


ForeignCountries 
Trademark Experts Established Over Half 
Century (Qomplete Files Registered 
Flour Brands— Booklet Free 
MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE 
600 F St. N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 








Pau, Paut & Moore 
PATENT ATTORNEYS and SOLICITORS 


Patents Procured and Trade-Marks 
Registered in All Countries 


854 Security Building MINNEAPOLIS 











WOLF 
PROPORTIONAL 
BLENDERS — 


Are the solution to your 


Blending Troubles — 
Simple - Accurate - 
- Low jn Cost ~ 
Let our Engineers 
Co-operate with you 


THE WOLF CO.., 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA 








Sterling Calculator 


A Valuable Handbook for Use 
of Canadian and United States 
Millers and Exporters in quick 
and Accurate Conversion of 
United Kingdom Quotations. 


Price per copy, $10.00 


For sale by the Canadian National Millers’ 
Association, Coristine Building, Montreal, 
Quebec, or by The Northwestern Miller, 
118 So. 6th Street, Minneapolis, Minn., 
and its branch offices. 
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The Atlas Mills, Tennen 3 Ind. 


6 pe: AGENE PROCESS increases the 
baking quality and absorption of flour 


to an extent heretofore impossible. The color 
improvement is equally superior. All the nat- 
ural color can be removed if desired. 


Send a 20 pound sample of your untreated 
flour for a demonstration. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


NEWARK , 


NEW YORK CHICAGO KNOXVILLE SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH 
DALLAS KANSAS CITY SEATTLE 8ST. LOUIS BUFFALO HARRISBURGH 
BOSTON INDIANAPOLIS CORTLAND, N. Y. 
WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 
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Who stands the loss of 
goods in transit, buyer 
or seller? 


Tus and many other 
practical questions of 
law affecting flour 
milling and allied in- 
dustries are answered 
in “The Miller and 
the Law,” by A. L.H. 
Street. 


A handsomely bound volume 
of 734 pages, completely in- 
dexed, price $5.00, postpaid. 


The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


The Northwestern Miller, 
118 South Sixth Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn, 
Gentlemen: 
Pee MORE MBs oki viiécwess< copies 
of “The Miller and the Law,” by A. 
L. H. Street. Price $5.00. 


..Charge to my account. 
..I enclose check. 
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(OnE twenty-three Chase Bag Company Branches 
and Sales Offices shown on the map above are con- 
veniently located to give prompt attention to the 
needs of all Bag users. Whether you want to place 
an order, or wish information, samples or prices, your 
nearest Chase service office stands ready to co-operate. 


Branches: 
MILWAUKEE BAG CoO. ° e ° ° ° ° e P ° ° ° MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
NORTHERN BAGCO. . e ° ‘ . > ° ° ° ° - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
CHASE BAGCO. . . ° ° ° ° ° * ° ° ° e ° - MEMPHIS, TENN. 
CHASE BAG CO. ° ° « ° ° . ° > . ‘ e ° ‘ BUFFALO, N. Y. 
CHASE BAG CO. . . Pe ° e * ‘ ° ° . ° ° ° ° GOSHEN, IND. 
CHASE BAG CO. ° ° ° e ° ‘ ‘ ° ° ‘ e ° - KANSAS CITY, MO. 
CHASE BAG CO. . . ° ° ° ‘ ° . ° ° ° ’ . ° ST. LOUIS, MO. 
CHASE BAG CO. ‘ ° ° m Pi P $ 5 . ° * ° ° - TOLEDO, OHIO 
CHASE BAG CO. . ° . ° ° , ‘ ‘ ° ° ‘ . ° NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Sales Offices: 
NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND HUTCHINSON 
DALLAS DENVER DETROIT LITTLE ROCK 
CHARLOTTE LOUISVILLE HOUSTON CHARLESTON 


Affiliated Company 
THE ADAMS BAG COMPANY 


CHAGRIN FALLS, OHIO 


(Manufacturers of “*NEVERBorsl ”? Paper Bags) 








Bas Co, 


Executive Offices: FISK BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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Better Export Deliveries 


ExPorT bags get hard usage. “Cubans” and 100-kilo cottons are put to an 
especially severe test on account of the weight of flour they carry. 


The special Osnaburg made in the Bemis mills for “Cubans” is designed to 
meet this hard demand. The so-called “filling” yarns which run round the 
bag like the hoops of a barrel, are much stronger than in ordinary Osnaburg. 


That is why “Bemis Cubans” are different and why they carry flour abroad 
with much greater satisfaction to miller and consignee. 


Sell More of your flour through Bemis Better Bags 


BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY 






ST. Lou!ISs SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE BROOKLYN 
MINNEAPOLIS INDIANAPOLIS WINNIPEG BUFFALO 
OMAHA MEMPHIS HOUSTON WICHITA 






NEW ORLEANS KANSAS CITY PEORIA WARE SHOALS, S.C. 

















THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


“The Unique Part of This 
Bleaching Process-----” 


as written by a friend of 


Jan the Miller 


OE WAGNER, the new Assistant Miller, had 
just slipped off his coat and hung his hat on 
the rack. Before he had a chance to change 
his clothes for the first day’s work, Head 
Miller Loeffler handed him a booklet. 


“Joe, know anything about this Process?” 


“You bet Ido. Are you using it?” 


“No. Just got the booklet and a sample last evening. Haven't 
had a chance to read the booklet yet.” 


“Wonderful Process. Produces fine results.” 
“Take much expensive machinery?” 


“Not any. The unique part of this Bleaching Process is that all 
you need is a small feeder to feed the reagent into the flour stream. 
You maybe have a good feeder. If not, the Novadel Feeder such 
as we used is a dandy. It holds about 20 pounds of the reagent 
and you can adjust it to feed any amount from about 1% ounces up 
to 4 pounds an hour. It requires very little attention.” 


“How much flour will a pound of the reagent bleach?” 
“We got about 38 barrels to a pound.” 


“Well, that sounds economical. That'll please the boss. Let’s 
test it on our flour and show him the result.” 


If you don’t know the Novadel Process, you don’t know how 
WHITE your flour can be bleached. Some day you'll know. Save 
time by writing now for a generous sample of the active reagent 
to test on your flour. 


OVADEL 


THE MODERN MATURING 
AND BLEACHING PROCESS 





Novadel Process Corporation 
Marine Trust Building BUFFALO, N. Y. 


For United Kingdom—Noury & Van der Lande 
59 Mark Lane, London, England 











BRANCH OFFICES 


EUROPEAN—C. F. G. Raikes, 
59 Mark Lane, London, E. C. 
CANADA—A. H. Bailey, 


EASTERN—Walter Quackenbush, 

23 Beaver Street, New York 
CHICAGO—Arthur 8. Purves, 

166 W. 
SOUTHWEST — Robert E. Sterling, 

614 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 
CENTRAL STATES—W. H. Wiggin, 


543-545 Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio 
PACTFIC COAST—W. C. Tiffany, 

649 Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 
ST. LOUIS—W. G. Martin, Jr., 


215 Merchants’ Exchange 


Henry Haun, Superintendent 





3, England 


1001 Lamsden Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 


Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 


», St. Louis, Mo. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 





Che-Northwestern- Miller 


Published Weekly by 


THE MILLER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Main Office—118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minn., U. S.A. 


Cable Address: 
H. J. Parrrainer, President and 
Treasurer 


W. C. Nicnons, Vice President 


Tuomas A. Grirri, Circulation Manager 


“PALMKING, MINNEAPOLIS” 
Rosert E. Srerumc, Chairman of the 


Board of Directors 
Rosert T. Bearry, Secretary 
L. C. Wirren, Cashier 


Directors—The Officers and A. H. Bariey, C. F. G. Rarxes, WALTER QuackENBUSH 
EDITORIAL | STAFF 


Rosert E. Sreriine, Editor 


Carrout K. Micuener, Managing Editor 


Joun P. 


Rosert T. Bearry, Northwestern Editor 


A. F. G. Rarxes, News Editor 


Broperick, Asst. News Editor 





SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 


United States, its possessions, 
Cuba and Canada: 


TWO DOLLARS PER YEAR 
Elsewhere: 
FOUR DOLLARS PER YEAR 
Special Bakery Issues only, One Dollar Per 


Year. Invariably in Advance, 
Single Copies Ten Cents. 


Entered at the Post Office at Minneapolis, 
Minn., as mail matter of the second class. 


Copyright, 1927, by The Miller Publishing Co. 


The Northwestern Miller will not knowingly 
advertise irresponsible or untrust- 
worthy concerns 
A quarterly printed index for binding with 
files of The Northwestern Miller will be 
mailed to subscribers upon request. 
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Abilene Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind...... 
Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Adams, C. V., Lancaster, Pa........... 
Advertiser’s Manufacturing Co., Ripon, 

Wis. 


Aetna Mills, Wellington, Kansas........ 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., Calgary, 
Alberta, CaM. ccccccsccccssccccccecese 
Allen, James, & Co., Belfast, Ireland... 
Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy, Ohio........ 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
WES, ccccccccccccccvccscecesecccccces 
American Bakers Machinery Co., St. 
Louie, Mo. .ccccccccccccesesscccesese 


American Bakery Materials Co., Menom- 
onie, Wis. 
American Dry Milk Institute, Chicago.. 


American Flour Corporation, New York, 
WE. We coccsecccccccsccsececcescccccece 
American Maid floyr Mills, Houston, 
TOXAS wccccccccccccccesessessesvesece 
American 


Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Ames Harris Neville Co., Portland, Ore.. 
Angell, Chr., Oslo, Norway.......s+se+. 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo.... 
Annan-Burg Grain & Milling Co., 

Louis, Mo, 
Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield, Ohio... 
Apple, Harry B., Columbus, Ohlo....... 
Arco Co., Cleveland, Ohio..........+.6+ 
Areese Co., New York, N, Y........+++. 
Arkadelphia Milling Co., —— 


AP. cccccccccccccccccscccccccccccese 
Arkansas City Milling Co. * Arkansas 
City, HEAMOAS cccccccccccccccccccccces 
Arkell & Smiths, Canajoharie, N. Y..... 
Armour Grain Co., Chicago.......+.+++. 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas.... 
Assimacopoulos, G. N., & Co., Pirzus, 
GFOOCO cccccccccccccceccccesccccccccs 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis...... 
Attica Mills, Attica, Kansas............ 
Austin, Coward & Co., Minneapolis...... 
Aviston Milling Co., Aviston, Ill......... 
B 


Baker Perkins Co., Inc., Saginaw, Mich. 
Baldwin Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 
Ballantine, P., & Sons, Newark, N. J.... 
Baltic Co., Copenhagen, Denmark...... 
Baltis, Alexander, Abo, Finland......... 
Bang, Flemming, Copenhagen, Denmark 


Barnes-Ames Co., Duluth, Minn., and 
NOW Zork, NW. BZescccccccccscesvccccce 
Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis..... 
New York, 


Barr Shipping Corporation, 
BN. We ccccccccesccccsecccecescccccece 
Barton, Henderson & Co., London, Eng. 
Battin-Quinn Paper Co., Minneapolis. . 
Baxter, A. E., Eng. Co., Buffalo, N. =. 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn.... 
Bell, Samuel, & Sons, Philadelphia...... 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Minneapolis, 
Lows, O66, wcccccccccccccccccccccccce 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Winnipeg, Man.... 
Bergstrom, Stoeve & Co., Inc., New York 


Bernet, Craft & Kauffman Milling Co., 

St. Lola, Mo. .cccccccscccccccccccese 
Bertley Co., The, Chicago, Ill....:..... oe 
Big Diamond Mills Co., Minneapolis.... 


Birkett Mills, The, Penn Yan, N. Y..... 
Bjérnstad, Asbjiérn P., Oslo, Norway.... 


Black Bros. Flour Mills, Beatrice, Neb.. 
Blackburn Milling Co., Omaha, Neb..... 
Blaine-Mackay-Lee Co., North East, Pa. 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas..... 
Blaisdell Milling Co., Minneapolis....... 
Blish Milling Co., Seymour, Ind......... 


Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., Janesville, Wis. 
Blom, Fredrik, & Co., A/S, Oslo, Norway 
Bogert & Greenbank, New York, N. Y... 
Borghart’s, N. V., Handelmaatschappij, 
Rotterdam, Holland 
Bouwman, EB. & W., Rotterdam, Holland 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co., Law- 
FOMCO, HAMAS .cccccccscsccccscscccce 
Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, Pa...... 
Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, N. Y.. 
Brown, A. H., & Bros., Boston, Mass.... 
Browne, W. B., & Co., Toronto, Can.. 
Bruce & Wilson, Glasgow, Scotland..... 
Bruun, Jorgen, Aarhus, Denmark....... 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio.... 
Buffalo Flour Mills Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co.... 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld, Amsterdam...... 
Bureau of Engraving, Inc., Minneapolis. 
Burke, William T., New York, N. Y..... 
Bushnell-Dahlquist Press, Minneapolis.. 
Buttifant, A. G., London, Bngland...... 
Byrne, Mahony & Co., Dublin, Ireland... 
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Caesar, F. V., Minneapolis..........+++:. 
Cahokia Flour Co., St. Louis, Mo....... 
Cain Bros. Milling Co., The, Leaven- 
worth, Kansas .....scesccsesssssecese 
Cameron, John F., & Co., Aberdeen, 
BoethaeE accccccccescccecceccvecesocce 


Campbell Baking Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Campbell, Win, Co., Kansas City, Mo.... 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., Montreal, To- 
ronto, Winnipeg 
Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, 
Ltd., Winnipeg, Canada 
Canadian Flour Exp. Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
Canadian Mill & El. Co., El Reno, Okla. 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 
Cardozo & Boekman, Amsterdam, Hol- 
BORE ccccrcccesccrrocsessosssencecoes 
Cargill Commission Co., Minneapolis.... 
Carpenter, L. F., Co., Minneapolis....... 
Carrier Engineering Corporation, 
ark, N. J., Kansas City, Mo.......... 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Glasgow, Scotland 
Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minneapolis... 
Cascade (Mont.) Milling & Elevator Co.. 
Cavalier Milling Co., Cavalier, N. D..... 
Centennial Mill Co., Seattle, Wash...... 
Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, IIl.. 
Central Kansas Mlg. Co., Lyons, Kansas. 
Central Minnesota Power & Milling Co., 
Sauk Comter, Mime... ccccscvsecveveoces 
Century Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio.. 
Century Milling Co., Minneapolis........ 
Challenger, Edgar O., New York, N. Y... 
Chambers-Mackay Co., Minneapolis..... 
Chapin & Co., Chicago, Ill..........e00% 
Chase Bag Co., New York, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Memphis.... 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati. 
Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich... .... 
Cherry, 8. J., & Sons, Ltd., Toronto..... 
Chickasha Milling Co., Chickasha, Okla. 
Chubb & Son, New York, N. Y.......... 
Cisneros, J. L., New York, N. Y......... 
Clark, Edward F., New York, N. Y...... 
Claro Milling Co., Minneapolis.......... 
Coats & Burchard Co., Chicago, IIll..... 
Cochrane & Black, Glasgow, Scotland... 
Cohen, Felix, Rotterdam, Holland...... 
Cole, H. C., Milling Co., Chester, Ill..... 
Coleman, David, Inc., New York........ 
Collins Flour Mills, Pendleton, Oregon.. 
Columbia River Mig. Co., Wilbur, Wash. 
Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, IIl..... 
Colvert, J. W., & Co., Nashville, Tenn... 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis 528, 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich... 
Consodine, J. C., Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Hutchin- 
son, Kansas 
Continental Milling Co., Baltimore, Ma. 
Cooperatieve Groothandelsvereeniging, 
Rotterdam, Holland 
Copeland Flour Mills, Ltd., Midland, Ont. 
Corn Products Refining Co., New York.. 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co., London, Eng. 
Cowan, Wm., & Co., Chicago, IIl.... 
Cowing & Roberts, New York, N. Y..... 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow. 
Crawford & Law, Glasgow, Scotland.... 
Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis....... 
Crescent Flour Mills, Denver, Colo....... 
Croarkin, P. P., & Son, Chicago, IIll..... 
Crooks Terminal Warehouses, Chicago.. 
Crookston Milling Co., Crookston, Minn.. 


seer 


Crown Milling Co., Minneapolis......... 
Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon.......... 
Cunard and Anchor Lines, New York... 
Curry-Linihan Co,, Chicago, Ill........ oe 


Cuyamel Fruit Co., New Orleans, La.... 
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Dahl, Ernest G., Chicago, Ill........... 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Kansas 
GRe, BO. cccvesscrdecsevevcccscces eee 


Dawson & Seaver, New "York, N. ¥.. 
Dawson-Davis Co., Inc., Boston, oeee... ee 
Day, J. H., Co., Cincinnati, Ohio.. 
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De Boer, W., & Co., Hamburg, Germany. 
Decatur Milling Co., Decatur, Ill........ 
Dempster, Peterson & Co., Glasgow.... 

Denio-Barr Milling & Grain nope Sheri- 


dan, Wyoming .. 
Denison Milling Co., "Minneapolis. . 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co., 
U. S. A., Lamar, Colo., St. Louis, Mo.. 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair, 
Mich. eeece 
Dilworth, C. W., Chicago, t.. pescccccece 
Dodge City (Kansas) Flour Mills....... 
Domestic Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal... 
Donahue-Stratton Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Dénszelmann & Co., Rotterdam, Holland 
Doughnut Machine Corp., New York.... 
Dreyer Commission Co., St. Louis, Mo... 
Duhrkop Oven Co., New York, N. Y..... 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co., Duluth.... 
Duluth Universal Milling Co., ar 
MINN, .ccccccccccccccccccccccescccsece 
Dunbar, L., Hongkong, Chima... .cccccces 
Dunlop Mills, Richmond, Va............ 
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Eagle Roller Mill Co., New ea Minn.. 
eoceccccccccccs . Cover 
Ebeling, ‘John H. Milling ‘Co... Green 
Bay, Wie. ccccccccscccsccsecscesccsccccs 
Eberle-Albrecht Flour Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Eckhart, John W., & Co., Chicago, IIl... 
Edwards, S. T., & Co., Chicago, IIll..... 
Edwards, W. J., Grain Co., St. Louis... 
Edwardsen, Peter J., New York, N. Y¥.... 
Eggers Flour Mill Co., Pacific, Mo...... 
El Reno Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
OWIR. cccccccccccccccccccccccseccccce 
Empire Flour Mills, Ltd., St. Thomas, 
Ont. cccccccccccccccccccccccsccccvece 
Empire Milling Co., Minneapolis eeccccce 
Emrit Trading Corporation, New York.. 
Enid Milling Co., Enid, Okla.... 
Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas...... ° 
Equity Co-operative Exchange, St. Paul, 
Minn, 
Ernst & Ernst, Minneapolis............ ° 
Ervin, H. C., Co., St. Cloud, Minn... 
Essmueller Mill Furnishing Co., 
Louis, Mo. ° 
Evans Milling Co., “Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Minneap- 
olis 
Excelsior Flour Mills, Kansas City, Mo.. 
Excelsior Milling Co., Minneapolis...... 
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e 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago...... e 
Fairchild Milling Co., Cleveland, Ohio... 
Fargo Mill Co., Fargo, N. D........... 
Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland..... 
Farwell & Rhines Co., Watertown, N. Y. 
Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England... 
Federal Mill & Elevator Co., Inc., Lock- 
port, N. Ye. cosccccesees eececee 
Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, Eng... 
Finnish Transoceanic Trading Co., Ltd., 
Helsinki, Finland 
Fisher & Fallgatter, ‘Waupaca, Wis. 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 
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Fleischmann Co., New York, N. Y.. ..... 


Flinkenberg, O/Y, & Leonhard A/B, 
Helsingfors, Finland ......... 
Florelius & Ulsteen, Oslo, Norway...... 
Fraser Co., Milwaukee, Wis............ ° 
Freeman Engraving Co., Minneapolis... 
Freund, Paul, Hamburg, Germany... 
Froedtert Grain & Malting Co., Minne- 
apolis ... 
Fuller, Walter E., Flour Co., 
MAG ccccccccsese eee 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Dal- 
las, New York, New Orleans, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis 
Fumigators Engineering Co., Inc., Min- 
neapolis .... 
Fumigators Supply Co., Inc., New York, 
N. Y¥. 
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Gal, Karl, & Co., Prague, Czechoslovakia 
Gallatin Valley Mig. Co., Belgrade, Mont. 
Galt Flour Mills, Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind.... 
Garnham, A., & Co., London, England.. 
Gelber’s Handelmaatschappij (N. V.), 
Rotterdam, Holland .... 
General Baking Co., New York, N. Y... 
General Commission Co., Kansas City.. 
General Flour Co., Baltimore, Md....... 
George, S., Co., Wellsburg, W. Va....... 
Gilchrist, Wm., & Co., Glasgow, Scotland 
Gilster Milling Co., Steeleville, Ill....... 
Glasgow (Mont.) Flour Mill Co... 
Globe Flour Mills Co., Perham, Minn.... 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis..... 
Globe Mills, Los Angeles, Cal....... 
Godfrey, J. V. & A. W., Boston, Mass... 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas.. 
Goetzmann-Aylsworth Grain Co., Min- 
neapolis 
Goldie, The James, Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
Gooch Mig. & Elev. Co., Lincoln, Neb.. 
Goodhue Mill Co., Minneapolis... 
Goodman, A. Laird, Detroit, Mich....... 
Gordon, Harry R., Co., Inc., New York.. 
Goshen Milling Co., Goshen, Ind......... 
Grafton Roller Mill Co., Grafton, N. D... 
Graham Bros., Detroit, Mich............ 
Graham, Don C., Kansas City, Mo...... 
Great Lakes Transit Corporation, Buffalo 
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Great Northern Flour Mfg. Co., St. 
Cloud, Minn. ....... eevece rrr rr 
Great West Mill & Elevator Co. ¥ “Ama- 
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Green & Gowlett, London, England..... 
Greenleaf Milling Co., Minneapolis...... 
Grippeling & Verkley, Amsterdam...... 
Guernsey, H. J., Chicago, Ill............ 
Gwinn Milling Co., Columbus, Ohio...... 
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Habel, Armbruster & Larsen, Chicago... 
Haffenberg, James, New York..... 
Hafstad, Henrik, Bergen, Norway...... 
Hagen, Reidar, Oslo, Norway.........+.+- 
Halboth-Coans Co., New York, N. Y.. 
Hall, Marshall, Grain Corp., St. Louis. 
Hall Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo.......... 
Hallet & Carey Co., Minneapolis........ 
Halstead Milling & Elevator Co., New- 
ton, Kansas 
Ham, Frank B., & Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
Hamilton, Archibald, & Sons, Glasgow.. 
Hamilton, Wm., & Co., Glasgow.......- 
Hamilton, Wm., & Son, Caledonia, N. Y. 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M., London, England 
Hannon, Harry J., Buffalo, Ne Zecccces 
Hanover Star Mig. Co., Germantown, lil. 
Hardesty Milling Co., Dover, Ohio...... 
Harding, W. T., Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Harper, Harry, & Co., Minneapolis...... 
Harris Bros. & Co., London, England.... 
Haslam, Bernard, London, Eng......... 
Hatenboer & Verhoeff, Rotterdam...... 
Hayes, John, Grain Co., Wichita, Kansas 
Hays City (Kansas) Flour Mills........ 
Hayward & Co., Baltimore, Md.. 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Mig. Co., New York 
Hezel Milling Co., East St. Louis, IIll.... 
Highland Milling Co., Highland, Ill...... 


eeeeeee 


Hiltunen, W. J., Helsingfors, Finland... 58 


Hines, Lyle W., St. Paul, Minn. 
Holland-America Line, New York, Chi- 
cago and San Francisco... 
Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City.... 
Holland Food Corporation, New York... 
Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, Pa...... 
Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co., Boston...... 
Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Lab- 
oratory, Minneapolis ... eseeece 
Hoyland Flour Mills Co., Kansas City... 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn.... 
Hubbard Oven Co., Chicago, Ill.........- 
Huegely Milling Co., Nashville, Ill...... 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas. 
Hunter-Robinson Milling & Grain Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. ... 
Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach, Mich. 
Hvistendahl, W., & Co., Oslo, Norway... 
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Igleheart Bros., Evansville, Ind........- 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo... 
Industrial Appliance Co., Chicago, Ill... 
Interior Flour Mills Co., Topeka, Kansas 
International Acceptance Bank, Inc., 

Now York, Nu YVi.cccccccccccscccccces 
International Mercantile Marine Co., 

Now York, N. YV...ccccccsccsccccccces® 
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International es Co., wenn 00 


eeeeeeeereseee over 


apolis 
Ismert-Hincke Milling "Co. , Kansas City. 


J 


Jackson (Mich.) Grain & Milling Co.... 
James, Arthur, & Co., Bristol, England. 
jJanss, Albert F., New York, N. Y....... 
Jennison, W. J., Co., Minneapolis....... 
Jewell, L. R., Kansas City, Mo........- 
Jochems & Luchsinger, Amsterdam..... 
Johansen, Anth., & Co., Oslo, Norway... 


Johnson, R. D., Milling Co., Cumber- 
Jand, MG. ccccccccvcccccccccccsccsecs 
Johnson, W. 8., & Co., Chicago, Thl.. cee 
Jones, F. O., Little Rock, Ark......... 


Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 

gas City, Mo. 
Jones, Seneca, & Son, Hamilton, Ont.... 
Jorgensen, A. C., & Co., Copenhagen.... 
Joseph, I. 8., Co., Inc., Minneapolis, 

Kansas City, Mo, ..csccccccesessevces 
Judith Milling Co., Hobson, Mont....... 
Juergens, 8., & Co., Ltd., Oslo, Norway. 


K 


Kalamazoo (Mich.) Veg. Parchment Co. 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 
Kell Mill & Elevator Co., Vernon, Texas 
Kelly-Erickson Co., Omaha, Neb........ 
Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, IIll........++- ° 
Kelly, Wm., Milling Co., Hutchinson, 

Kansas 
Kennedy, John, Toronto, Can eecece eeccece 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc., New York... 
Keystone Milling Co., Larned, Kansas... 
Keystone Warehouse Co., Buffalo, N. Y.. 
Kilthau, Raymond F., New York, N. Y.. 
King Bros. & Co., Philadelphia, Pa...... 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis 
King Midas Mill Co., Minneapolis....... 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Can........ 
Kleinsteuber, H. W., Milwaukee, Wis... . 
Klemetsen, H. R., Oslo, Norway.......- 
Knighton, Samuel, & Son, New York.... 
Knollenberg Milling Co., Quincy, IIll..... 
Koerner, John E., & Co., New Orleans.. 
Koper, Henry, & Co., New York, N. Y... 
Kosmack, M., & Co., Glasgow, Scotland. 


Kosmack, Stewart & Co., Belfast, Ire- 
Wand .cccccccccccccsccccccveseceees . 
Krause & Franco, New York, NN. Zuccoce 


Kriger, Gustav, Hamburg, Germany.... 


L 


La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn...... 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Que, .cccccccccccvccsesece 
Langenberg Bros. Grain Co., St. Louis.. 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City... 
Larrowe Milling Co., Detroit, Mich...... 
Lathrop, B. N., Chicago, Ill.......eeee0% 
Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co.... 
Ledeboer & Van Walbeek, Rotterdam... 
Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kan. 
Le Gue & Bolle, Rotterdam, Holland.... 
Leo, Ansel S., New York, N. Y.....++++- 
Levy Bros., Gibraltar 
Lexington (Neb.) Mill & Elevator Co.... 
Lillie & Co., Nashville, Tenmn..........+-+ 
Linseed Meal Educational Committee, 
Chicago, Il. wccccccccccccccccccsseves 
Liken & Co., A/S, Oslo, Norway....... 
Long, W. E., Co., Chicago, Ill..........++ 
Loughry Bros. Milling & Grain Co., Mon- 
ticello, Ind. 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co., Amsterdam. 
Ludwigsen & Schjelderup, Oslo, Norway 
Luibel, E. L., Memphis, Tenn........... 
Lukens Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas... 
Lyndsell & Kennedy, London, England.. 
Lyon & Greenleaf .Co., Ligonier, Ind.... 
Lyons Flour Milling Co., Lyons, Kansas. 
Lysle, J. C., Mig. Co., Leavenworth, Kan. 


M 


McCabe Bros., Minneapolis, Duluth and 
Winnipeg ...... 
McConnell & Reid, Lta., Glasgow. 
McIntosh, J. T., Columbus, Ohio. 
McKerrow, wm., & Co., Ltd., Liverpool. 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd., Glasgow.. 
McLeod Milling Co., Ltd., Stratford, Ont. 
McMahon, J. J., New York, N. Y........ 
Madsen, Otto, Copenhagen, Denmark... 
Madsen, Rud., Copenhagen, Denmark... 


Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo...... ‘ 
Malone, David, Dublin, Ireland......... 
Malt-Diastase Co., New York, N. Y..... 
Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb....... ee 


Maple Leaf Mlg. Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., London, England. 
Marion National Mill Co., Marion, Ohio. 
Marshall Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 
Martin & Knowlton Grain Co., St, Louis. 
Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, = 
wom, D. Gi ccssecksntsGiers ee 
Mayflower Mills, Fort Wayne, Tepe 
Medill, T. S., & Sons, Ltd., London, Eng. 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, GEIS. <ccsce 
Mercator, A/S, Oslo, Norway.... 
Metcalf, John §., Co., Chicago.........- 

Meurs Pz., P., Amsterdam, Holland. 
Meyer Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo......... 
Mida's Trade Mark & Patent Bureau, 
Chicage, TM. yn ssesaehade tes pagucea 
Middleby-Marshall Oven Co., Chicago... 
ee Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 
0. 
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INDEX—CONTINUED 


Midway Blectric Engrav. Co., St. Paul.. 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc., Colum- 

bus, Ohio 
Mid-West Milling Co... Abilene, Kansas. 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre. 
Minneapolis General Electric Grecvccove 
Minneapolis Milling Co., Minneapolis.... 
Minnesota Specialty Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Minot Flour Mill Co., Minot, N. D....... 
Mitchell, John E., Co., St. Louis, Mo..... 
Mobile (Ala.) Chamber of Commerce... 
Model Mill Co., Inc., Johnson City, Tenn. 
Monarch Elevator Co., Minneapolis..... 
Monarch Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 
Monarch Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 


Monarch Sales & Engineering Co., St. 
TeOGin, Me. cecccccccccccscccccceceses 
Monroe Milling Co., Waterloo, Ill........ 


Montana Flour Mills Co., Lewistown.... 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
CBty, Me. cccccccccccccccccccccccces 

Moore-Seaver Grain Co. . Kansas City. 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd., Glasgow. 
Morrissey, John F., & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Morrow & Co., New York, N. Y......... 
Morrow-Kidder Mig. Co., Carthage, Mo.. 
Moseley & Motley Milling Co., Roches- 
ter, NW. Be ceccee 
Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co.. 
Muirhead, B. H., Toronto, Canada. ° 
Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, Chicago 
Mystic Mills, Sioux City, Iowa..... cence 


N 


National Engraving Co., Minneapolis.... 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha 
Neill, Robert, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland.. 
New Century Co., Chicago, Ill....... ee 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
HEARERS ccc cccccgecccccocccsccsceccece 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co., Clifton, N. J. 
New Richmond (Wis.) Roller Mills Co.. 
Newsome Feed & Grain Co., Pittsburgh. 
Newton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co. 
New Ulm (Minn.) Roller Mill Co...... 
New York Produce Exchange, New York 
Niagara Falls Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Nielsen, Nils G., Oslo, Norway.......... 
Nievak, Amsterdam, Holland........... 
Noblesville (Ind.) Milling Co..... 
Norenberg & Belsheim, Oslo, Norway... 
Norris Grain Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man.. 


Northern Flour Mills Co., Portland, Ore. 
Northfield Milling Co., Minneapolis..... ° 
Northland Milling Co., Minneapolis..... 


Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., 
Minneapolis 
Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo. 
Northwestern Feed Co., Minneapolis.. 
Northwestern Milling Co., Little Falls, 
MEIMM,. ceccccccccccccsccccecscvecccees 
Northwestern Nat. Bank, Minneapolis... 
Norton, Willis, & Co., Topeka, Kansas... 


Nott, W. S., Co., Minneapolis........... 
Novadel Process Corporation, Buffalo, 
BM. BH. cccccccces THYTTTTTTTTTTTrirT ite 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal.. 
Oklahoma City (Okla.) Mill & Elev. Co.. 
Orth, Ph., Co., Milwaukee, Wis.......... 
Osakis Milling Co., Osakis, Minn........ 
Osieck & Co., Amsterdam, Holland.:... 
Otgen, Albert G., & Co., Inc., New York. 
Outlook-Saskatchewan Flour Mills Co., 

Ltd., Outlook, Sask. ° 
Ovid Roller Mills, Ovid, Mich........... 


ee ee eeeee seeeeeee 


P 


Pagel Milling Co., Stevens Point, Wis.... 
Parr Terminal Co., Oakland, Cal...... ee 
Paul, Paul & Moore, Minneapolis....... 
Payne & Routh, London, England....... 
Peacock Mill Co., Freewater, Oregon.... 
Peek Bros., Little Rock, Ark..........+.+. 
Peerless Sanitary Equipment Co., 

Fayette, Ind. 
Pendleton (Oregon) Flour Mill CSO.cccce 
Peninsular Milling Co., Flint, Mich..... . 
Perry Mill & Elevator Co., Perry, Okla.. 
Petersen Bros. & Co., Chicago, Ill....... 
Petersen Oven Co., Chicago, Ill... 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, IIll......... 
Pfeffer Mig. Co., Ltd., Milverton, Ont... 
Phelps-Bohen Co., Minneapolis.......... 
Phoenix Flour Mill, Evansville, Ind..... 
Picker & Beardsley Com. Co., St. Louis. 
Pillman & Phillips, London, England... 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis.. 
Plant Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, Mo..... 
Polson Milling Co., Polson, Mont......... 
Postel, Ph, H., Mig. Co., Mascoutah, III. 


Prairie Flour Mill Co., Lewiston, Idaho. 
Pratt, BR. C., Teremte, Oetssccccecscccces 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, 

Waeh. .cccccccccccece ecceccccccccce 
Price, F. H., & Co., New York ceccces eee 
Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York..... . 


Prinz & Rau Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Provident Chemical Works, St. Louis.... 
Purina Mills, St. Louis, Mo...........+. 
Pynch, E. A., Co., Minneapolis.......... 


Q 


Quaker City Flour Mills » eo 

phia, Pa. 
Quaker Oats Co. Chicago, it.. 
Quesenberry, O. M., Hinton, W. Va..... 


Philadel- 
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Rabl, Alfred, Prague, Czechoslovakia. . 
Randall, A. H., Mill Co., Tekonsha, Mich. 
Rankin, M. G., & Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Rapinwax Paper Co., St. Paul, Minn.... 
Rathbone, Edward, & Son, London, Eng. 
Raymond & Reid, London, England.... 
Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio.... 
Raymond-Hadley Co., New York, N. Y.. 
Raymond-Hadley-Toomey Co., London.. 
Read, W. M., & Co., London, England.. 
Recksteiner Co., The, Columbus, Ohio... 
Red River Mig. Co., Fergus Falls, Minn. 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas.. 
Red Star Yeast and Products Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 
Red Wing (Minn.) Milling Co........... 
Reitmann-Davis Mill Co., 
Wis. 


Reliance Feed Co., Minneapolis......... 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., Win- 

MIOR, BARR. ccocecesccescceoseesccscce 
Richland Milling Co., Belleville, Ill...... 
Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Y..... 
Rimpau & Co., Hamburg, Germany..... 
Riverside Code 
Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., Moose Jaw, Sask. 


Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas... 
Robyns Fréres, Antwerp, Belgium..... e 
Rodgers, James J., Philadelphia..... eee 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.... 
Rogers, William, New York, N. Y...... 
Rolfsen, Jens, & Son A/S, Oslo, Norway. 
Ronan, W. P., Chicago, Ill..........+++- 


Rosedale Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo... 
Rosenbaum Grain Corp., Chicago, Ill.... 
Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas....... 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Co., New York 
Royal Milling Co., Great Falls, Mont.... 
Rugby Milling Co., Rugby, N. D........ 
Runcie, S, & A., Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd., Glasgow. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis.. 


S 


St. Lawrence Flour 

Montreal, Que. 
St. Louis (Mich.) Roller Mills.......... 
St. Marys Mill Co., St. Marys, Mo....... 
St. Paul Milling Co., St. Paul, 
Saginaw (Mich.) Milling Co............. 
Sarantis Freres, Pirmus and Salonica... 
Sauer, N., Milling Co., Cherryvale, Kan- 

GRD cccccccesdccccccccccsceccecccecccs 
Sauerlandt, Paul, Nachfg., Berlin....... 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis, 
Scandinavian-American Line, New York. 
Schearer, C. E., St. Louis, Mo.........+.. 
Schmidt, H. P., Mig. Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 
Schéffer & Co., Rotterdam, Holland.... 
Schreier, Konrad, Co., Sheboygan, Wis.. 
Schulze Adv. Service, Chicago, Ill....... 
Schultz & Niemeier Commission Co., St. 

BEE, BiG sarccsccvnevecesesesesescese 
Schwartz, B. F., & Co., Inc., New York. 
Scott, Burrows & Christie, Chicago, IIl.. 
Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo.. 
Seaboard Flour Corporation, Boston, 

MARR. cccccccccccccccccscesoceveceees 
Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas 
Serfaty, Viuda De E., Gibraltar......... 
Sexton, Charles W., Co., Minneapolis.... 
Shaw, Pollock & Co., Ltd., Belfast...... 
Sheffield Elevator Co., Minneapolis...... 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas...... 
Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, Ill.... 
Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago. 
Siggerud, Einar, Oslo, Norway.......+... 
Siggerud, Thor, Oslo, Norway.......... 
Silbert, David F., & Co., Inc., Boston, 

MASS. cccccccccccccccsccccccccccccees 
Simmons Grain Co., Minneapolis........ 
Simonds - Shields - Lonsdale Grain Co., 

Kansas City, Mo. ..cccccccccccccccces 
Simpson, William, New York, N. Y...... 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc., Knoxville... 
Smith, Philetus, New York, N. Y....... 
Smith Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio........ 
Smith, Sidney, London, England........ 
Smyth, Ross T., & Co., Ltd., London.... 
Snider, Wm., Mig. Co., Ltd., Waterloo, 

OMe, ccsccdcccccesescescccceccecccces 
Somly6, Eugen, & Co., Hamburg....... 
Southwestern Mlg. Co., Inc., Kansas City 
Sparks Milling Co., Alton, Ill............ 
Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, Cal.... 
Spindler, L. G., New York, N. Y......... 
Spokane (Wash.) Flour Mills........... 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Co., 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis... 
Stanford Milling Co., Stanford, Mont.... 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng... 
State Mill & Elevator, Grand Forks, 

WE. Be ccccvcecedcvecevectvcscoeecsosescs 
States Flour Mills Co., Philadelphia, Pa, 
Steeg, Siegmund, Hamburg, Germany... 
Stevens Engineering & Construction Co., 

Inc., St. Lowis, Mo...ccccccccccscseces 
Stewart, A., & Sons Flour Co., Detroit.. 
Stickell, D. A., & Sons, Hagerstown, Md. 
Stokes Milling Co., Watertown, S. D..... 
Stolp & Co., Ltd., Trading Co., Amster- 

dam, Hamburg 
Stott, David, Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit.. 
Strisik, S. R., Co., New York........... 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Ltd., Toronto, 

Ont., and Winnipeg, Man., Canada... 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co., Boston, Mass.... 
Suffolk Feed & Supply Co., Eastport, 

Long Island 
Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc., Buffalo.. 
Suzuki & Co., Ltd., Kobe, Japan........ 


= 
Tanner-Gross, W.:P., Co., Inc., New York 
Tas, J. Ezn, Amsterdam, Holland...... 
Tefke, Wald., Helsingfors, Finland..... 
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603 


Templeton’s Sons, Jas. S., Chicago, Ill... 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn,... 
Tenney Co., Minneapolis 
Thierwechter, Emery, Co., Oak Harbor, 

Ohio 
Thomas, A. Vaughan, London, England. 
Thomas, Gustav B., Hamburg, Germany 
Thornton & Chester Milling Co., Buffalo. 
Tiedemann, Chas., Mig. Co., O'Fallon, Ill. 
Tobler & Co., 
Toledo (Ohio) Grain & Milling Co....... 
Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills Co........ 
Traber, A. P., New York, N. Y........- 
Twin City Machine Co., Minneapolis.... 
Tyler & Co. (Aurora Mills), Junction 

City, TAMERS sccccccccccccvcvvcscesce 


Uhlmann Grain Co., Chicago, Ill......... 
Union City (Mich.) Milling Co.......... 
Union Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill......... 
Union Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich.. 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnipeg, 

BEeM.,g COMBED cccccccccevecscscececes 
United Mills Corporation, Grafton, Ohio. 
United States Shipping Board Fleet Cor- 

poration, Washington, D. C........... 
Urban, George, Milling Co., Buffalo..... 


V 


Valley Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo........... 
Van Boskerck, George W., & Son, New 

WeR, Te We ccccaccveccescesessececce 
Vancouver (B, C.) Mig. & Grain Co., Ltd. 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders, Rotterdam. 
Van der Heym, L., Rotterdam, Holland. 
Van Driel, W. P., & Zonen, Amersfoort, 

SENT ecco decsdececonenesvcesecoccce 
Van Dusen, D. G., & Co., New York..... 
Van Evera, Reynier, Co., Kansas City.. 
Vannatter & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont..... 
Veemesta, N. V., Kotterdam, Holland... 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago........ 
Victor Flour Mills, Inc., Pittsford, N. Y. 
Vis, P. C., & Co., Amsterdam, Holland.. 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.. 
Vreeswijk, Gebroeders, Utrecht, Holland 


WwW 


Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co........ 
Waco Mill & Elevator Co., Waco, Texas. 
Wade, John O., New York, N. Y........ 
Wagar, C. W., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.. 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, 

TEOMGRE 0.600 0040065000660 08 688 COeeReeS 
Walla Walla Farmers Agency, Walla 

ee, WEMELs: an6ed od Sben se beens amene 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark... 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 

Kansas 


Warwick Co., Massillon, Ohio........... 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., The 
DAlNes, OCPOBOM coccccvevcccccccececes 


Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis.Cover 
Waterman, J. S., & Co., Inc., New Or- 

MOORS, LM. cocccccccvcccesccsccccscccece 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., Leith, Scotland. 
Watson-Higgins Mig. Co., Grand Rapids. 
Weaver Co., The, Minneapolis.......... 
Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas.. 
Wehmann, H., & Co., Minneapolis....... 
Wellington (Kansas) Milling & Eleva- 

Cor CO. cccccccccccccccccsccccevccecee 
Wells-Dickey Co., Minneapolis.......... 
Wells Flour Mills, Wells, Minn.......... 
Wendt, Ernst, Helsingfors, Finland..... 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont... 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 

Toronto, Ont. .ccccccccccccccccvececes 
Western Flour Mills, Davenport, lowa.. 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas... 
Weston Engraving Co., Minneapolis..... 
Wetsel & Wetsel, Inc., Harrisonburg, 

VR. ccvcccccsesccesccceseesececcecees 
Weyauwega (Wis.) Milling Co.......... 
White, Harry E., Co., New York, N. Y... 
Whiteley & Ruckman, Minneapolis...... 
Whitewater (Kansas) Flour Mills Co.... 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co....... 
Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita 

Palle, TOXOS 2c cccccccccsccscccsccccecs 
Wichita (Kansas) Terminal Elevator Co. 
Wiles, Joseph, & Son, Ltd., London, Eng. 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio.......... 
Williamson, Ben H., & Co., Memphis... 
Williamson Mlg. Co., Clay Center, Kan.. 
Wilson & Dunlop, Leith, Scotland...... 
Wilson Flour Mills, Wilson, Kansas..... 
Wilson, James, & Sons, Fergus, Ont..... 
Winter Bros., London, England......... 
Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis.. 
Wise, F. W., & Co., Boston, Mass....... 
Witsenburg, M., Jr., Amsterdam........ 
Wolf Co., Chambersburg, Pa..........+- 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas... 
Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto 
Wood, W. P., & Co., London, England.. 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que.... 
Worcester Salt Co., New York, N. Y..... 
Wyandotte Elev. Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 


x 


Xanthopoulo, G. & X., Alexandria, Egypt 


Y 


Youngblood, A. P., New York, N. Y...... 


Z 


Zenith Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.i+.. 
Ziebold Flour Mill, St. Louis, Mo....... ° 
Zirnheld Flour Co., St. Louis, Mo....... 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








The Commander Lion 


HE COMMANDER LION is a symbol of our responsibility to you. 
It is your protection in buying flour—your assurance of quality, value 
and satisfaction. 


From the careful selection of the finest of the world’s wheat to the satisfac- 
tion of your customers, Commander provides the highest degree of protection. 


In the great elevators of Commander is preserved the inherent quality of the 
finest wheat to insure year ’round uniformity of Commander Flour. 


In the mills continuous supervision is maintained over every process of manu- 
facture. Scientific tests are made in modern laboratories. Every precaution 
is taken to assure those high standards for which Commander is noted. 


Through modern, economical milling methods and continuous operation many 
unusual savings are effected. These enable us to give you added quality 
without added cost—better flour—reasonably priced. 


You can have implicit confidence in the Commander Lion. It identifies a 
flour that is backed by all the resources of a milling organization that in 30 
years of operation has grown to be one of the largest in the world. 


COMMANDER MILLING Co. - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Commander Flour 


Better Flour—Reasonably Priced 





“MINNESOTA MAKES THE BEST FLOUR IN THE WORLD” 
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